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OF -FHE EVCALY 


THe problem of a wood supply has 
become during the last few years a ques- 
tion of no mean importance. Year by 
year our forests of pine, oak, and red- 
wood are disappearing under the exhaust- 
ing demands that are continually being 
made upon them. The same thing is 
true of our coal supply, -which cannot be 
expected to remain forever unimpaired. 

People must have lumber and fuel. 
Where shall these be obtained when the 
present sources of supply shall have 


become exhausted? It is to suggest a 
possible solution to this problem that 
the present article is written. 

It -is impracticable to wait for the nat- 
ural reproduction and growth of our own 
forest trees. It isthe inadequacy of this 
supply that demands the remedy. The 
same objection holds to their artificial 
production. 

Yet it is to artificial forest culture that 
we must look fora solution. Nor is it 
among our own trees that there is to be 
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found a suitable tree for this purpose. 
That young continent, Australia,-young 
at least in beinga trifle of a few millions 
of years behind the other continents 
in geological development,— produces a 
tree that in the writer's opinion affords 
an adequate practical solution to the 
question. That tree is the eucalyptus, or 
Australian gum-tree, about four hundred 
species of which are known in Australia, 
where it has long supplied nearly all of 
the wants of the inhabitants for fuel and 
timber of every description. 

The value of this tree as a wood pro- 
ducer consists chiefly in the fact of its 
exceedingly rapid growth compared with 
other trees, either hard or soft wood. 
The different varieties differ as widely 
from each other in appearance and qual- 
ity of wood as do pine and oak. They 
are found growing in every kind of soil 
and surroundings, from the low stagnant 
marshes to the hot and arid desert 
places ; upon the tops of mountains at an 


altitude of 5,000 feet, beside the edge of | 


elaciers, and along the line of perpetual 
snow. From one or the other of the dif- 
ferent varieties lumber is obtained fit for 
every conceivable purpose. 

The Eucalyptus globulus is by far the 
best known in the country of all the 
varieties of eucalyptus, and is the one 
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that has usually been chosen for experi- 
ments in forest culture. Following is a 
description of several varieties of euca- 
lyptus, as classified and described by 
Von Mueller, the government botanist a! 
Melbourne, in his work called “ Euca 
lyptographia.’ 
Of the Luc alyptus , elobulus he says: 


“Tt grows in valleys as well as on 
ridges and mountain slopes, chiefly in 


humid regions of the southern and east- 
ern portion of our colony. The contin- 
ued marvelous rapidity of growth of the 
kucalyptus globulus, its sanitary impor- 
tance, and the value of its hardwood 
timber, were not at first recognized, and 
it was only in 1852, when I passed 
through forests of -ucalyptus globulus 
in Victoria, that I became fully aware of 
its unparalleled forestral importance. 

“The timber of the /wcalyptus glob- 
wlusis of arather pale color, hard, heavy, 
strong,and durable. Intranverse strain, 
its strength is about equal to English oak. 
In house-building it is one of our best 
timbers for joists, studs, rafters, etc., 
and is very largely used for that purpose. 
It is extensively used by carriage build- 
ers and manufacturers of implements. 
It is used for telegraph poles and for 
planking bridges and jetties. 

“The rearing of forests of our blue 
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tree can be more cheaply and more 
casily done than of almost any other tree, 
while its return is twice or three times 
carlier than that of the most productive 
pine or oak forests; and this raising of 
cucalyptus forests can be. extended to 
regions in which most pines and all oaks 
would cope in vain with an almost rain- 
‘ess climate. Sterile land, unless it be 
absolute sand, will soon be transformed 
into a verdant and_ salubrious grove, 
more particularly so if the sub-strata do 
not consist of impenetrable layers or 
outcrops of rocks. 

“While quietly the forest advances 
almost without expenditure and care, its 
wood treasures increase from year to 
vear without taxing the patience of gen- 
crations, and within less than half the 
life-time of man, timber of conspicuous 
dimensions can be removed, after fuel 
has been provided annually long before ; 
while the unpropitious original surface 
soll will have been converted into a 
stratum of fertility for agricultural or 
pastoral return, from successive storage 
of mineral aliments brought by the roots 
of the trees from far beneath, and accum- 
ulating through the decay of dropping 
tohlage, 

“Tt is not too much to assert. that 
among rather more than one thousand 
different species of trees indigenous to 
Australia :ucalyptis globulus takes the 
first position. in importance, and among 
its own kind is the prince of the euca- 
‘yptis Our blue gum tree has, on the 
whole, exercised already a greater influ- 
cence than any other single species of 
arboreous. vegetation, pines oaks 
not excepted. Thus it has transformed 
the features of wide and formerly tree- 
ess landscapes, has already afforded in 
many places timber and fuel for rapidly 
increasing settlements, and rendered 
also many a miasmatic locality perma- 
nently habitable. 

‘The sanitary effect of these trees is 
due: 

‘“tst. To the ready and copious absorp- 
tion of humidity from the soil ; 
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“2d. To their power of exhalation, 
much greater than that of many other 
kinds of trees ; 

“3d. To the evolution of a peculiar 
highly antiseptic volatile oil; and 

“ath. To the disinfecting action of 
dropping foliage on decaying organic 
matter in the soil. Possibly the blue 
cum tree is a better scavenger of back 
yards than a weeping willow, and is so 
far safer as it does not intrude into the 
foundations of buildings, and leaves no 
putrefying foliage. | 

“To bacteria and other micro-organ- 
isms eucalyptus oil proves as fatal as 
phenic acid. It may be injected into the 
veins and arteries of cadavers for the 
purpose of preservation. Flesh of any 
kind is as well preserved by eucalyptus 
oil as by creosote, while beef sprinkled 
with it will dry hard without putrefac- 
tion. It is valuable as a dressing in gan- 
erene.”’ 

Among the first to plant the £vca/y/- 
tus globulus to any extent in Califor- 
nia was General Stratton of Alameda 
County. In the year 1869 he planted 
forty-five acres on a tract of hill land 
just back of the town of Haywards. 
Twenty acres of this artificial forest were 
cut down in 1880 to make room for an 
orchard, and after charging every item 
of cost and a yearly rental of $5.00 per 
acre, the profits,as shown by the owner, 
were $3,866.00 on the twenty acres in 
eleven years, or about $17.50 per acre 
per annum,—a rather profitable invest- 
ment. 

Another forest of this tree, about seven 
miles south of Los Angeles, showed the 
following results: Cost of trees at time 
of setting out, $7.50 per acre; labor of 
setting out, $5.00 per acre; subsequent 
cultivation, $5.00 per acre; rental of 
land, $3.00 per acre per annum, amount- 
in seven years to $21 peracre; total cost 
per acre, $38.50. The estimated amount 
of wood now standing on the land 1s 35 
cords’ per acre, which is worth in the 
locality uncut $3.00 per cord. Total 
value of wood per acre, $105.00. Cost 
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of the body of timber, $3,734.50. Pres- 
ent value, $10,185.00. Net profit, $6,450, 
or about $9.50 per acre per annum profit 
in the almost incredibly short space of 
seven years. 

It will be scen from the description of 
Baron Von Mueller, than whom no man 
has had and improved more opportun- 
ities to study this tree, and from the 
examples just cited, how valuable and 
expedient the Eucalyptus globulus is 
for purposes of forest culture. 

“The s/ucalyptus rostrata,” says the 
same authority, “is one of the most 1m- 
portant of the whole genus. Although 
surpassed in celerity of growth by /£vea- 
lyptus globulus, it is of, higher value tor 
the extraordinary durability of its tim- 
ber, having in-this respect a rival only 
in A:ucalyptus marginata. in Cal- 
ifornia, where the indigenous forests 
supply the most magnificent timber 
pines of the globe, it 1s found far more 
advantageous to rear cucalyptus wood 
for fuel and for many other purposes for 
which it is adapted, than to. grow fir 
wood, 

“The principal use of this wood ts for 
railway sleepers, telegraph poles, fences, 
and other posts, piles, bridge planks, 
culverts, wheelwrights’ work, cte. It 1s 
also employed extensively by shipbuild- 
ers. It takes a good polish, and may 
thus be used for furniture, though it 1s 
rather heavy and difficult to work, on 
account of its great hardness. 

“Tucalyptus rostrata supplies our well 
known red gum timber, which is so highly 
prized for its unsurpassed durability, 
especially under ground; as it is very 
dense, bearing an enormous downward 
pressure, and is but slightly subject to 
longitudinal shrinking, 1t remains for 
very long periods indestructible in fresh 
or salt water, or in the ground.” 

The limits of this article will not 
admit of as copious quotation from Von 
Mueller as the writer could desire, but I 
will quote in reference to one more vari- 
ety, interesting for the wondertul height 
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which it attains. This tree isthe /uca- 
lyptus amygdalina. 

We of California are accustomed to 
flatter ourselves that our sequoia is the 
largest tree in the world. This, how- 
ever, is not strictly true. This species 
of eucalyptus has been known to attain 
a much greater height at least than any 
known sequola. 

Von Mueller says of this tree : 

“This eucalyptus 1s one of the most 
remarkable of all plants in the whole 
creation. Viewed in its” marvelous 
height, when standing forth in its fullest 
development on the slopes, or within 
¢glens of mountain forests, it represents 
probably the tallest of all the trees of 
the globe. Considered as a hardwood 
tree of celerity in growth, it ranks 
among the very foremost. Regarded in 
reference to its timber, the tall variety 
can fairly be classed with the superior 
kind of cucalypts.”’ 

Trees of this variety have been meas- 

ured 420 feet in length, the stem. up to 
the first branch being 295 feet, so that 
very few sequoias would reach its first 
branch it placed standing by its side.. 
The diameter of the stem at the com- 
mencement of the ramifications was four 
feet, 
A still thicker tree measured at three 
fect from the ground 53 feet in circum- 
ference. Another tree measured 25 feet 
in diameter at the base. ‘The tallest 
tree of the kind ever measured was 471 
feet high, and the largest circumference 
was 130 feet at the base. 

Although the treesof this variety grow 
on the whole much larger than their 
kindred, isolated trees of the /ucalyptus 
globulus have been measured that actu- 
ally exceed them a few feet in height. 
Some years ago, at Dandenong, thirty 
miles from Melbourne, a /:ucalyptus 
globulus was blown down that measured 
at three feet from the base go feet in 
circumference, ard was 475 feet long. In 
a grove near Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
are many trees of this variety measuring 
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So feet in circumference. About six 
miles from Hobart Town, on the Huon 
road, is an old globulus, 
named Lady Franklin, which was broken 
off sixty or seventy feet from the ground 
so long ago that noone recollects when. 
The stump measures 116 feet in circum- 
ference. Tourists drive from 
Hlobart Town especially to see it. 
Public attentionin California has been 


called to the value of the eucalyptus 
wood -as a fuel within only the last five 
years, by the establishment of a new and 
thriving industry in the county of Ala- 
meda, in the prosecution of which it 
became necessary to cut out a large 
quantity of this timber, which had for- 
tunately been already planted on some 
of the barren acreage of that county. 
About that time a company of capital- 
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ists was formed for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing from the £ucalyptus globulus 
a preparation for preventing and remov- 
ing the scale, or incrustation, upon steam 
boilers. This company is_ operated 
under the patent secured by George 
Downie, the discoverer of the value of 
the eucalyptus for this purpose. A more 
fortunate thing for the operators of 
steam boilers as well as for the owners 
of eucalyptus forests could not have hap- 
pened, for it has opened up a new and 
important industry, and has made more 
profitable than ever the planting out of 
cucalyptus forests in this country, and 
must inevitably result in the quite gen- 
eral planting of these trees on ground 
that cannot be well used for other pur- 
poses. 

The large quantity of eucalyptus wood 
that this company acquired in obtaining 
the leaves and was obliged to dispose of, 
was placed upon the market at about 
one-half the price that pine wood was 
sellingat. Itsoon became a popular fuel 


at factories for steam making, and is now 
used to a great extent by them, bringing 
It makes 


the same price as pine wood. 
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a very pleasant grate fire, if burned 
before it is too well seasoned. 

The company’s factory is situated at 
San Lorenzo station, on the line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
gets its supply of leaves from the forest 
of General Stratton, above alluded to. 
The trees are cut out and the leaves 
gathered by gangs of men called “ strip- 
pers.’ They are then placed in large 
iron boilers and heated with steam until 
an extract of a dark brown color is 
obtained from them. This is the boiler 
fluid. The boilers in which the fluid is 
prepared at its full strength, far from 
being in any way injured by it, are appar- 
ently indefinitely preserved, so that the 
company has used but one set of boilers 
during the whole five years that they 
have been operating, and they show no 
sign whatever of injury. The product 
has already become a necessity to steam- 
boat and boiler men in the factories of 
San Francisco and Oakland, and is rap- 
idly coming into use throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Another important product of this 
manufacture is the essential oil, with 
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which the leaves of the g/odu/us largely 
abound. This oil has long been manu- 
factured in Australia, and is composed 
of several essential oils, the principal 
one of which is eucalyptol. It bears 
some resemblance to turpentine, and 1s 
used quite extensively in surgery as an 
antiseptic dressing. The large quanti- 
tics of this oil that are now being pro- 
duced will undoubtedly bring about the 
the discovery of some very important 
use for this product. 

In theestimation of the writer the day 
is not far distant when the barren regions 
of the State from the tow wet marshes 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin to 
the barren slopes of the foothills and 


the arid desert regions of the southern 
portions of the State will be utilized and 
beautified in the profitable production 
of one or the other of the best varieties 
of the eucalyptus. 

Among the many uses that have been 


suggested for the cucalyptus is that of 


planting them along the lines of levees 
in the low lands of the Sacramento ahd 
San Joaquin rivers. Their rapidity of 
erowth has caused them in all cases 
where they have been so experimented 
upon, in an incredibly short space of 
time to fill and cover the levees com- 
pletely with a network of roots, thereby 
making them very unlikely to be washed 
away, and affording a stable foundation 
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EUCALYPTUS IN A NORTHER. 


for the accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter upon and about them. 

One of the great advantages of the 
eucalyptus as a wood-producer, aside 


from its rapid growth and its adaptability. 


to all sorts of soils and climates, is the 
fact that it may be cut down so as to 
leave nothing but a bare stump, when it 
immediately begins to put forth new 
leaves and branches, and in a short time 
produces as much wood as has already 
been cut from them. 

Furthermore, far from being a detri- 
“ment to the soil, they serve to enhance 
its richness, bringing up the elements 
from below, and dropping them in the 
form of deposits of leaves upon the sur- 
face, so that land that had before been 
sterile has, after the planting and subse- 
quent culling out of trees so as to admit 
the sun, shown an abundant growth of 
feed for cattle and horses. 

The eucalyptus has so many economic 
uses that it is likely to be the “tree of 
California’ quite as much as the noble 
redwood. The eucalyptus is fit for tele- 
graph poles, railroad tics, cheap wood 
pavements, fence posts, and other farm 
uses. And the leaves and wood of the 
blue gum are especially valuable for 
rhaking potash by burning them in pits, 


leaching the ashes, and evaporating in 
the usual manner. Baron Von Mueller 
estimates that a ton of blue gum leaves 
and branches will give five pounds of 
pearl-ash. Excellent charcoal, equal to 
that of the willow, is made from the 
Eucalyptus globulus, and the best whal- 
ers that sail the South Sea are of euca- 
lyptus wood. 

Dr. Robertson, in a prize essay of the 
Edinburgh International Forestry Ex- 
hibition in 1884, describes the leading 
Australian eucalypts and their economic 
value: He reports from personal obser- 
vation that Western Australia has about 
thirty thousand square miles of gum for- 
ests, chiefly -uwcalyptus rostrata, Fuca- 
lyptus marginata, Eucalyptus atversicol- 
or, L:ucalyptus gonicephalus, Eucalyptus 
viminalis, and sf:ucalyptus coxophela. 
The marginata or jarrah, is the great 
timber tree used for piles, for ships, for 
Hoorings and foundations, for railroad 
ties, and for all purposes for which great 
toughness and durability are required. 

The -:ucalyptus ¢ clobulus is not suita- 
ble for a street tree, and the authorities 
in most of our country towns are begin- 
ning to order their removal. There are 
other species, notably the fragrant-leaved 
‘“piperita’’ and the true scarlet-flowered 
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cucalypt, that are better adapted to gar- 
dens and small suburban tracts. But it 
must be confessed a single blue gum or 
an iron bark tree may well be the pride 
of the householder, so tall, and stately, 
and constant it is, with its smooth, clean 
shaft, towering into the sky, feathery 
against the sunset, and white in early 
summer with its fragrant blossoms. 
Only, along the street, so says experi- 
ence, men should plant deciduous trees, 
—elms, maples, ashes, catalpas, and the 
rest. 

The propagation of the eucalyptus Is 
casy, rapid, and inexpensive. The seeds 
are sown in beds of sandy soil, or in 
shallow boxes, and sheltered by wire net- 
ting or lath frames from the direct rays 
of the sun, and also protected from the 
small birds who are especially fond of 
the seeds and sprouting plants. They 
are very easily grown toa height of four 
or six inches in boxes containing from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
plants, and at a cost of not more than 
one cent apiece. Autumn-sown seed 
make plants that are ready to put inthe 
open field the following spring, just 
betore the late rains. With. good seed 
and a skilled gardener’s attention, large 
plantations of eucalyptus. can be pre- 
pared and planned for at much less cost 
than isnoted above. [:lwood Cooper, in 
his little manual upon eucalyptus grow- 
ing, says that boxes of two anda half feet 
by three feet, and six inches -deep, are 
best for use. . Put in four inches of soil, 
then an inch of sand. Cover the sand 
with sawdust, one inch deep, and plant 
the seeds in the sawdust half an inch 
deep. Keep the box moist, and if the 
seeds are fresh and good they will show 
themselves on the eighth or ninth day. 
In eight weeks the plants ought to be 
large enough to transplant to the open 
air. Mr. Cooper has had ten men plant 
seven thousand small eucalypts in an 
afternoon, and ninety-five per cent of the 
plants lived and throve. There are fifty 
thousand seeds to one pound of the blue 
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gum, and forty thousand ought to grow. 
The red gum needs more heat to ger- 
minate. Mr. Cooper estimates planting 
trees six by seven feet apart, or one 
thousand to the acre. 

‘The English have planted eucalyptus 
extensively in India. A report from the 
Nilgiri forests speaks of the astonishing 
yield of these forests, surpassing all 
other timber or fueltrees. The growth 
was about fifteen hundred cubic feet of 
timber per acre per year for the first 
five or six years, equaling twenty-five 
tons per acre; so that with frequent cut- 
ting this amount can be depended upon 
indefinitely for fuel. What foresters call 
the “high forest system,” a term of fifty 
years being fixed as the period, is un- 
doubtedly best for the eucalyptus, if 
timber be desired. A revolution of fif- 
teen years will produce a good timber of 
medium quality, but the larger cycle of 
fifty years is better. 

The last circular of the State Forestry 
Commission offers to distribute small 
plants of the best species of eucalyptus 
at a low price; the State University has 
done similar work, and sometimes a free 
distribution of plantsand seeds. What 
California needs at present is a careful 
and complete canvass of the State, 
among the land owners, to interest them 
in “tree-planting for profit.’” Writers 
and the public press generally should dis- 
courage the use of these trees for street 
and lawn, but should encourage them for 
plantations, for forest shelters, and for 
timber on a large scale. There are hun- 
dreds of species of deciduous and ever- 
green trees that are “useful, beautiful, 
or profitable ” for Californians, but not 
one on the list offers so many practical 
advantages to the land owner, who can 
devote five or more acres to trees. Itis 


therefore the rearing of five and ten acre 


plantations that the writer wishes to 
advise, and to urge upon the press of the 
State. 

Already, around the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, in the Los Angeles region, and in 
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many towns of interior California, the 
eucalypts that were planted during the 
‘eucalyptus excitement” of ten or fif- 
teen years ago are beginning to make a 
great showing for themselves. In ten 
years more some of the largest of them 
will be notable land-marks for miles 
upon miles. Men are beginning to see 
that there is a certain sort of stately and 
somber beauty about the tree, and that 
it is the coming tree of the great interior 
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valleys. There is every prospect of a 
revival of interest in this famous Aus- 
tralian tree, that takes so kindly to alien 
soils, that thrives on the Campagna, and 
in the swamps of southern India, and on 
the table-lands of Algeria and of Spain. 
Perhaps some day the economic forests 
of the world, planted by government, 
and held as national reserves, will be 
eucalypts, at least wherever the climate 


permits of their growth. 


George McGillivray. 


THE GREAT MAKUSHIN DIAMOND. 


Ir is very curious how often the same 
story appears in different places with 
slightly different details. I suppose you 
have all read,— everybody has read it,— 
about the great gem in the White Mount- 
ains, Which some one has: made such a 
pretty story about, and you have read 
too about the great carbuncle in the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany, which 
shines in the night and which so many 
people have tried in vain to get posses- 
sion of, 

Well, this story is like those, only dif- 
ferent. Makushin isa great volcano on 
the island of Unalashka, next to the larg- 


est of the Aleutian Islands. I was on 
that island a long time and learned the 
story from the. natives. Makushin is 
very rocky and large, and though steam 
and fire are pouring out of it most of the 
time, it is so high that its upper half is 
covered with ice and glaciers. It is away 
ona part of the island by itself, and no 
one lives now within many miles of it. 
The natives say that no human being 
was ever on the top of it, and many 
places in that part of the island are so 
wild that no one has ever explored them. 
It is by nomeans avery large island but 
the natives know little about it except 
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along the shores, and just about their four 
or five villages and the passes between 
them. | 

Around the foot of Makushin isa wild, 
irregular mass of mountains, small only 
in com*arison with the volcano itself, 
and on cne of the highest of them shines 
at night a-brilliant light, like Venus when 
she sets late in the evening. The light 
is not visible from the shore; it is seen 
(oly when one spends the night some 
distexc2 inland and looks up a wild val- 
ley, across a ridge of mountains. The 
natives say that Makushin is the ¢yove, 
or chief, of that cluster of mountains and 
that his badge of office is his wreath of 
steam and smoke ; the mountain with the 
light is the second tyone and the gem is 
his badge of office. They believe that 
the light makes crazy the mortal who 
looks at it too long, and that he never 
cets well, but wanders among the mount- 
ains as a wild man the rest of his life. 

There was once a-village on the side of 
the bay next to Makushin. A small 
stream came down from the mountain 
side, and where it made its way into the 
salt water, the village had been placed. 
High up in the mountains and: several 
miles from the village was a small lake, 
well stocked with fish and frequently vis- 
ited by the villagers. When fishing was 
bad elsewhere they often drew their 
supply from this lake. They area timid 
race and would never stay here all night. 
They are afraid of everything they are 
not familiar with, and the very men that 
would go in a frail boat made of skins and 
easily capsized to attack a whale or a 
walrus, are as cowardly as puppies about 
anything new. At one time when I was 
there, several mules, which had been 
brought up by ship and were intended 
tora place farther on, were put ashore to 
rest and feed fora few days. The mules 
wandered up a valley that the natives 
recularly followed in passing to and from 
a Village on the other side of the island. 
Those villagers had not heard about the 
mules, and when some of them were 


crossing the island they saw the beasts 
in the way. They were very much fright- 
ened and took to the rocks, where they 
stayed nearly all day, not daring toreturn 
or advance. The mules grazed on peace- 
fully and unconsciously until they had 
passed up the valley far beyond the 
frightened natives, when the latter took 
courage to come down and resume their 
journey. They hurried on, and when 
they reached their destination about 
nightfall they had wonderful stories to 
tell of the monstrous beasts they had 
met. 

The villagers near Makushin would 
not stay at the mountain lake over night, 
partly because of the baneful light of the 
mountain gem, which was visible from 
there, and partly because of their fear 
of the wild men of the mountains, in 
whom they thoroughly believed. 

Now, in the village there was a young 
man, an orphan, named Nosokoff. He 
was brave, and gay, and skillful in all 
that he could do, but he had the misfort- 
une, when a boy, to lose his thumb on 
his right hand, and that prevented him 
from using the harpoon. Although he 
came of a celebrated family of whalers 
and was highly respected for his ances- 
try and also for his personal character, 
he was looked upon as a cripple. 

There was also in the village a belle 
named Naida. She was short and thick, 
and when she had her bird-sk!n winter 
parka on she was, in the estimation of 
the young men, bewitchingly round. Her 
face was like the full moon, and her eyes 
had the gentleness of those of the seal. 
Nosokoff loved Naida devotedly. The 
loss of his thumb did not prevent him 
from playing on the native guitar, and 
he Was amaster inits use. Noone could 
dance like him, and he was easily the 
leader of all the village festivities. He 
danced to Naida, and played the guitar 
to Naida, and when Easter came and it 
was customary to exchange eggs with 
the greeting of a kiss, though a single 
egg¢ constantly renewed by the mutual 
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exchange and a single greeting for each 
person was considered enough, Nosokoff 
laid in a dozen beautifully colored eggs 
with designs painted on them, and ab- 
sent-mindedly worked them all off on 
Naida. She was not deceived by his 
pretense of forgetfulness and her heart 
was touched. 

The natives were brought in contact 
with the Russians and had learned to 
prize various articles of civilization. Cu- 
riously enough, they had fastened their 
especial affection on timepieces, espec- 
ially clocks. These they looked upon 
as articles of luxury only. They were 
kept going, but without any attention to 
the time they showed. The ticking of 
a clock on his wall was enough to assure 
a visitor of an Aleut’s high respectabil- 
ity. In thericher village across the bay, 
there were several clocks, and one native 
there had three, all going at once in his 
principal room, and all showing differ- 
ent times,—not one the correct time. 
There were none in Naida’s village until 
Nosokoff succeeded in getting one, 
which he promptly presented to_ her. 
The possession of this clock gave her a 
position among the villagers that was 
unique, and Nosokoff was rewarded with 
her ardent affection. 

Nosokoff sent a go-between to her 
father to ask her in marriage, but he 
refused on the ground that the pretend- 
ant could not support a wife in proper 
style. He had lost his thumband could 
not throw the harpoon. The natives got 
their living by fishing but fish gave them 
food only. To get the other necessities 
well as the luxuries of life, they 
hunted the seal, walrus, and whale, and 
for all these the harpoon is necessary. 
Naida’s father could not give her to a 
cripple, and the go-between was. dis- 
missed with this decisive answer. Other 
messengers were sent ; the whole village 
took the part of the popular Nosokoff, 
but the father remained obdurate. 

It finally came out that there was 
another and a stronger reason for the 
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father’s obstinacy in refusing Nosokoff ; 
he had other and more ambitious plans 
for his daughter. Naida had already 
been promised to the second priest in 
the church in the principal village in the 
island. He wasa young man, and in the 
nature of things to become the wife of a 
priest is the best thing that can happen 
to an Aleut girl. Her husband is ex- 
posed to no perils of sea, weather, or 
savage animal; if she become a widow 
she is supported from the funds of the 
church and the charity of the pious ; and 
by marrying the priest her social posi- 
tion becomes one of the highest, only 
surpassed by that of the wife of the first 
priest and that of the white resident 
trader. 

In this case, however, there were some 
drawbacks. The second priest was a 
confirmed drunkard. He sometimes 
carried on divine services when so drunk 
he could hardly stand. This, it seems, 
was not serious enough to make him 
lose his place, though it would probably 
prevent his advancement. The Russians 
look on drunkenness as a venial matter, 
and in the case of a missionary priest it 
was considered as of less consequence 
than in that of a home priest. So far as 
Naida was concerned it was a very scri- 
ous matter, for this man when drunk 
was brutal, — not tospeak of his having 
an essentially mean character even when 
sober. When drunk he treated the 
natives like dogs, but they are the most 
submissive people under the sun. Nai- 
da’s father had been dazzled by the bril- 
liancy of the position which his daugh- 
ter would occupy—and would 
become a lesser light in the system —so 
he had promised his daughter to this 
man notwithstanding his character. 

According to their customs he had an 
absolute right to dispose of her hand, 
and she had but one alternative and that 
was not to marry at all. If she married 


she must marry the person her father 
had selected, but he could not compel 
[tis 


her to marry without her consent. 
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an alternative which Aleut girls rarely 
clect, for the situation of an elderly 
unmarried woman is with them very 
undesirable. After the death of her 
parents she has no settled home, and 
becomes a sort of slave to whoever 1s 
willing to keep her for her services. 

Nosokoff was in despair. He could 
think of nothing better to do than join 
the Russians, though he would lead a 
dog’s life, whether on ship-board or in 
the towns. He would entirely lose the 
treedom of his village life and the pleas- 
ure of association with his people; but 
he thought the latter no longer congen- 
ial, and he could not bear to live where 
he could see Naida and yet have to 
remember that he was without hope. 

The Russian ships called occasionally 
at the village, but this was not the 
season for them and none were due for 
several months. The ship that collected 
the harvest of skins had been in the bay 
some time before and had gone east- 
ward. ‘The trip must be now about com- 
pleted, and within a few days she must 
pass the northernmost point of the island 
on her way to Kamtschatka. Nosokoff 
made up his mind to make his way to 
the northern point of the island and there 
await her. 

The landing places there were too 
rough for his skin canoe, and he must go 
overland and signal to her from the 
shore to send a boat for him. When 
once aboard he would soon have hun- 
dreds of miles placed between him and 
the spot that had become unendurable 
tor him, 

The point he must reach lay to the 
northwest of Makushin, and the great 
voleano lay exactly between the village 
and his destination. The distance was 
not great in miles, but it had never been 
traversed. It was necessary to go around 
or over the volcano, and either path was 
considered impossible. The glaciers of 
the voleano and the mountains and 
ravines around its base were equally 
impassable. Besides, the country was 


infested by wild men, of whom the na- 
tives stood in superstitious fear ; and one 
must pass through the noxious light of 
the great diamond of the mountains. It 
was the wildest of undertakings, but 
Nosokoff courted death, and he was 
already so distracted with his hopeless 
love that he cared nothing for the craz- 
ing effect of the jewel’s light. He con- 
fided his plan only to a chosen friend, 
and this friend accompanied him as far 
as the lake, intending to return on the 
evening of the same day. 

The friend did not return that day ; 
but the day after, toward sunset, he 
appeared in a wretched condition. His 
clothing was badly torn, and he talked 
wildly, and could give no connected 
account of his trip. 

In a few days he recovered his senses, 
and then he told how he had gone with 
Nosokoff; how they had gone to the 
mountain lake and he had intended to 
return the same day, but he had trusted 
his footsteps unwittingly to the treach- 
erous bridge of moss and it had given 
way, letting him fall into a narrow crev- 
ice in the rock. He had been extricated 
with so much difficulty that it was almost 
night when he got out. They were close 
to the mountain lake and had remained 
there all night. They had caught some 
fish and dug up the root of an orchis, 
and made a meal of the two; but as soon 
as night came on Nosokoff had acted 
strangely, and then he, the narrator, had 
lost his senses, and he knew no more 
until he found himself at home. 

Of course the villagers laid it to the 
Makushin diamond, but the root of that 
orchis is somewhat poisonous, although 
so far north as Unalashka the cold usu- 
ally takes the poison out of it. They 
may have eaten some roots that were 
poisonous enough to drive them crazy, 
especially as they did not cook them, as 
the natives usually do. However that 
may be, Nosokoff: was not seen again, 
and he was believed to have become a 
wild man. 
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The village was very much stirred up 
about the matter. The superstitious 
dread of the surrounding country deep- 
ened and took full possession of them. 
They never ventured to the mountain 
lake again, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance that the women went to the 
surrounding hills to collect brush for fire- 
wood. They would only go a short dis- 
tance and several together, and then only 
in the middle of the day. There are no 


trees on the island, and even the brush_ 
is so small and scanty that it 1s collected 


roots and all. The brush near the village 
was soon exhausted, and the dangers of 
longer excursions after it lost none of 
their vividness as time passed by. 

Indeed, with time, Nosokoff's story 
became a sort of tradition, which was 
much embellished by the imagination of 
each narrator. Superstition took hold 
on it and magnified it until the fear of 
him and his fellow wild men became very 
creat, the danger from them scemed to 
come down closer and closer, settling 
down on the village, and they could 
endure it no longer. 

The station had never been one very 
favorable for hunting and fishing, and 


now that the fuel was scarce, and Noso- - 


koff and his band seemed to hang close 
about them ready to do them grievous 
injury, they decided to remove. They 
passed across the great bay, and estab- 
lished themselves ona small bight, where 
quite a stream came down a broad valley 
and sluggishly wound its way througha 
succession of tidal beaches into open 
water. They were only two or three 
miles from the main village, and within 
easy reach of it by a path leading along 
a broad beach. For some reason they 
were no longer prosperous; the once 
thriving community of over a hundred 
had dwindled down to a score or less. 
Naida had not been affected like the 
rest of the old village. So far from 
being afraid of the surrounding hills, she 
had seemed to be attracted, and spent 
much of her time wandering among 
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them. She was always alone, and would 
frequently spend away from the village 
the whole of their long summer day of 


eighteen or twenty hours. No one dared 


follow her, but they all knew that she 
was looking for her lover. She was no 
longer gay; she had become silent and 
moody, while her full moon face-had lost 
its roundness. She was always gentle, 
but she was so sad that the villagers said 
among themselves that she too must 
have looked on the mountain jewel until 
it had turned her head. They feared she 
might become wild and join Nosokoff, 
and this fear had its weight in hasten- 
ing their removal across the great bay. 
Thus passed six or seven years, and 
nothing had. been heard from Nosokoff 
except the stories of startled natives who 
claimed to have seen his face peering 
through the bushes or around the rocks, 
when a cousin of his was, one time after 
nightfall, hastening down a valley tothe 
principal village. The priest’s only cow, 
a smal] Siberian one quite capable of 
caring for herself, had strayed away. 
He was her keeper, and was out to find 
her. He had not succeeded, and had 
either lost track of the time or had 
strayed far away, so that he was caught 
out in the hills after sunset. It was 
almost dark, and he was traveling along 
as fast as his legs could carry him, think- 
ing doubtless of what the Little Father 
would say when he had to report that 
his cow was not found, when he heard a 
rustling and looked up,—there stood 
Nosokoff! He was strangely dressed, 
and wore white ¢éovbassa, while the tame 
Aleut wears yellow. But he would not 
have recognized him had he not noticed 
in the gathering darkness that he lacked 
the thumb on the right hand. The 
cousin was beside himself with fear, and 
stood still because he could not run. 
“Tell. the Little Father,’ said Noso- 
koff, ‘that I wish to see him here tomor- 
row night three hours after sunset.’ 
Then Nosokoff disappeared, and the 
cousin found his legs again, and ran as 
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he had never run before. It wasa place, 
though, in which “the more haste, the 
less speed" is strictly correct. He fell 
into streams, wrenched himself in cracks 
in the rocks, sprawled on the soft moss, 
was caught and tripped up by the bushes, 
and he lost all trace of where he was 
until he ran up against a wooden cross 
and found that he was in the village 
cemetery. The distance had been only 
a mile or so, but it took him two hours, 
and when he reached the priest's house 
he was in a_ pitiable condition. The 
story was at last extracted from him, 
and it was so strange a one that the cow 
was entirely forgotten. 

The father was a good and learned 
-~man, and the Russian blood in his veins 
gave him courage. He did not once 
think of failing in the appointment with 
Nosokoff, and he had dreams of being 
able to report to the great patriarch at 
Moscow the gathering into the fold and 
baptism of atribe of wild men. He kept 
the appointment, but Nosokoff kept him 
waiting nearly an hour. When he came, 
it was near midnight and quite dark, but 
the good. father was satisfied that it was 
Nosokoff himself. The father urged 
him to follow to the village; he accom- 
panied hima short distance, and refused 
to go farther. 

‘“T want Naida,” said he. “ Bring her 
with you tomorrow night and marry us.”’ 
Ile seemed to know that Naida was still 
unmarried. 

The father showed him how irregular 
a marriage so performed-would be. If 
he would come in and be married in the 
church likea Christian, the father would 
do it. 3 

Nosokoff would not listen to that and 
they parted. 
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On the next day the father told Naida’s 
father all that had happened. He was 
shocked, and’ would not for a moment 
listen to such a proposal. He would not 
even tell Naida, and he returned from 
the interview resolved on silence the 
most absolute, as he felt sure if his 
daughter knew of Nosokoff's presence, 
she would go to him at once. He had 
long since given up marrying her to the 
second priest, and was ready now to con- 
sent to her marrying any one but a wild 
man. She had had several offers. One 
was by the German cook ona Russian 
steamer which had put in there. That 
was a match even superior to that of the 
second priest, but she was deaf to his 
Teutonic persuasions. 3 

The priest went the next night to see 
Nosokoff again and try to persuade him 
to return toa civilized life. A captain 
of a ship had once given him a night 
elass,and he took this with him. Before 
climbing the mountain slope where he 
had met Nosokoff the night before, he 
swept it with his glass and saw there not 
one person alone, but three! and one of 
them was in a woman's dress! He 
feared it was a trap. Perhaps they in- 
tended to seize him and compel him to 
perform the sacrament against his will 
and conscience. He turned about and 
returned home without addressing them. 

The next morning he sent the ‘fyone 
through the village to learn if any one 
had been absent the night before. All 
had been at home, but when he sent to 
the small village he found that Naida 
was gone. She had gone out tothe hills 
in the morning for fuel and never re- 
turned. She had joined her lover in the 
mountains, 
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FALLEN, and to rise no more, 
In the meadow grass he hes; 
Over him the cold wind cries 
Wild and drear dirge-melodies, — 
But all his woes are past, his fears and hopes are over. 


Who was nigh to mark ‘his fall ?— 
Was there none to breathe a word 
To his dying ears, half-heard ?— 
Was there none but flower or bird— 
To see the silent end? None hurrying at his call? 


Now the robins where they sing 
Through the mellow eventide, 
Mourn above him, —“ daisies pied”’ 
Gaze upon him open-eyed, | 
And shrink together, starting back, all scared and wondering. 


Seamed he is with wounds and scars, 
Vestiges of many a fight : 
On a black and stormy night, : 
With the north-wind’s fiercest might, 
Watched through the flying scud by veiled and friendly stars. 


He that could not faint nor fear, 
Rent by rain and crowned by cloud, 
Tossed his arms and cried aloud, 
In the jubilation proud 
Of victory well nigh won, and triumph drawing near. 


But on bright autumnal days, 
How the children loved to come, 
Trooping all about his home! 
Dainty gifts he gave to some. 
Dropping his hoarded treasures for their glad amaze. 


Hospitable too was he, — 
To the poorest and the least, 
Bird or insect, man or beast, 
Shelter gave he, and a feast 
Of all his bravest cheer, spread forth most royally. 


Reguiescat! Night shall lend 
Kindly shroud, and softly lay 
Darkness over his decay. 
While the homeward hedgers say, — 
“What th’ old oak down at last! well, all things have an end!” 
Gillington. 
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THE PROPRIETY OF 


oR some time past the land office 
officials have been active in their at- 
tempts to show that large portions of 
the public domain have been acquired, or 
such acquisition has been attempted, by 
misapplication of existing regulations, 
So inadequate to meet the case in their 
opinion are our present laws, that an 
cntire repeal of them, as they now stand, 
has been urged in successive reports of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

In compliance with this demand, a 
bill has been prepared for the consider- 
ation of the present Congress, repealing 
all the present regulations for the acqui- 
sition of public lands, and re-classifiying 
under four divisions: agricultural, tim- 
ber, mineral, and desert lands. If the 
provisions accompanying each of these 
classes were adequate to cover all por- 
tions of the public domain, with anything 
ike equity in the acquisition of the lands 
of different intrinsic value, there were 
some hope that the new legislation would 
check further liberal interpretation im 
these matters. In the failure to make 
‘ny provision, either by classification or 
by suitable regulations under desert 
ands for the disposal of our arid Western 
table-lands, devoid of waterand not ca- 
vable of irrigation, — popularly known 
as grazing land,—our legislators are 
perpetuating the cause of the troubles 
they seek to avoid. 

[It is on the supposition that the gov- 
ernment would be long in making suit- 
‘ble provision for the acquisition of 
these lands, that so much interest has 
ocen manifest in acquiring title at great 
“xpense, compared with the intrinsic 
value of the land, to water rights. In 
(he hope of showing the propriety of 
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adding grazing lands with suitable pro- 
vision for their acquisition to any new 
classification, I desire to present a few 
phases of the question, suggested by a 
visit to a..Wyoming range and_ its 
ranches. 

On any good map of the United States 
find the intersection of the 42d _ parallel 
and the 104th meridian. You have 
located the point where the North Platte 
River enters Nebraska. Glance up the 
North Platte twenty miles, to a point 
just beyond the mouth of a smal] stream 
from the north, called the Rawhide. 
These are respectively the limits of one 
of the characteristic pockets in the 
course of the North Platte. Bluffs which 
above and below crowd the river recede 
between, leaving a bottom from two to 
four miles in width, rather promiscu- 
ously divided on the north and south 
banks. The North Platte in this portion 
of its course is not fordable, and conse- 
quently forms a natural barrier. Tribu- 
tary to the north bank are ranges, approx- 
imately twenty-five miles by thirty miles 
in extent, of uneven surface, from four 
thousand to six thousand feet clevation, 
whose scanty watering places are already 
acquired by private individuals, either as 
locations for small ranches or in expecta- 
tion of selling the privilege to stock- 
men interested. As regards the ranges, 
the same is true in a measure of the 
south bank. The lands on the south 
bank are covered by ditches, now notori- 
ous in the history of land-office litiga- 
tion, and popularly known as Goshen 
Hole. Save a small opening at the 
mouth of the Rawhide, all the north bot- 
tom is fenced and claimed by individual 
holdings. These, on account of their 
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common relation to the contiguous 


ranges, and because of the necessarily 
corporate character of the ditches that 
cover them, are virtually co-operative. 

Only he who ts acquainted with stock 
gyrazing on public domain can appreciate 
the significance of this solid fence along 
the river, and the value of the privilege 
that it involves. Range stock will soon 
desert any section, never to return, from 
which the water has been cut off. Let 
a ranchman fence his spring, the only 
one possibly ina radius of ten miles, and 
the range of which this spring is the cen- 
ter is as certainly at his command as if 
the thirty-one, and better, square miles 
were fenced. Only to a person who by 
practical experience knows these things, 
the vast expenditure of money 
required to gain title seem at all in keep- 
ing with the expected benefit. Nor is 
there danger that unsettling of present 
titles willdo more than allow a repetition 
of entry tor the same ulterior purpose. 
It is in the nature of the climatic and 
other conditions that it must be so. 

As I first caught sight of this beaut1- 
ful river basin of the North Platte, above 
referred to, from the bluffs about) mid- 
way and commanding a view in either 
direction, I had the impression, which 
doubtless all strangers have, that this 
was a level, fertile meadow. A descent 
into the valley and amore careful exam- 
ination soon dispelled the delusion. The 
soilis sandy. The wind had rendered 
the surface, apparently so level, an in- 
terminable succession of mounds and 
depressions, and the supposed fertile 
meadow is but a sea of sand grass, -so 
devoid of nutriment that stock will starve 
rather thancrop it. Onlyon the islands 
In the river low enough to receive the 
annual inundation is. there any natural 
meadow. Most of the basin is covered 
with a short prairie grass, which 1s sim- 
ilar to that on the neighboring plateau, 
but which does not grow large enough 
to gather. 

There ts an abundance of water in the 
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North Platte, and sufficient fall to ren- 
der complete irrigation practicable. The 
presence of quicksand, however, neces- 
sitates the construction of formidable 
head-gates to extract the water from 
the river, expensive to build and keep 
in working condition. The laterals 
from the main ditches, too, on account 
of the uneven nature of the surface 
already referred to, are a bewildering 
succession of dikes and cuts and tortuous 
windings, of the labor and vexation ot 
whose construction only those who have 
had experience in irrigation have any 
conception. 

I have it from those who are in a posi- 
tion to judge,— and my own observation 
convinces me that it is conservative,— 
that $15 per acre is alow estimate for the 
cost of irrigation alone on all the lands 
covered by ditches in the twenty miles 
above mentioned. Tothis must beadded 
the price paid the government as initial, 
and the expense of fences and buildings 
ina country devoid of timber and tar 
removed from railroad facilities... True, 
In return you have land that will produce 
fair crops of hay, alfalfa, oats, fodder 
corn, and vegetables of quick growth, in 
a region where the acreage under culti- 
vation will always be relatively small. 
Yet we must recollect that even these 
oases are not without their drawbacks. 
The cost of labor in a region remote 
from civilization is greater; the land 
must be properly tilled as in more pro- 
ductive sections, and watered in addi- 
tion; the crops are subject to more fre- 
quent destruction by hail, excessive rain, 
water-spouts, and cyclones, than in re- 
vions of .more settled climatic condt- 
tions; the producer must find ways to 
consume his own product, a pittance ot 
which will supply any prospective home 
market, and in any other he ts too re- 
mote to compete in the agricultural line, 
were he otherwise able ; nor are the pos- 
sibilities of future facilities so great as 
in agricultural districts where the whole 
area is susceptible of cultivation. That 
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so much had been expended must be at- 
tributed to the hopes of attaining thereby 
a valuable auxiliary in the future devel- 
opment of the grazing industry. Upon 
the perpetuity of the range stock bust- 
ness in some form, the owners of these 
river ranches must depend for the con- 
sumption of their future products. What 
disposition will finally be made of the 
vast tracts of land contiguous to these 
settlements, to which none of the exist- 
ing laws of acquisition are applicable, ts 
amatter of great uncertainty. This un- 
certainty Is exceedingly discouraging 
and embarrassing to those who have al- 
rcady made improvements fitted for the 
industry that reasonable foresight sees 
must finally be developed in this section. 
No amount of newspaper booming by 
local editors, loan agents, land and _ rail- 
road officials, whose livelihood depends, 
not on the success or failure of the en- 
trvinan, but on the number, regardless 
of consequences, Whom they can induce 
to make the attempt, can develop. re- 
munerative agricultural land from our 
Western table-lands. Such artificial 
stimulation, however, can cause a deal 
of human misery and disappointment, 
besides futile attempts at the impossible, 
often repeated delay, and constant 
aMnoyance to the development of indus- 
tries that) climatic conditions have 
already decided appropriate. 
The arid table-lands of several of our 
Western States and Territories to which 
these remarks are applicable are notori- 
ously unsuited to agriculture. The indus- 
try for which they are suited, without 
cncouragement, has already found its 
home there. Congress, however, has 
thus far failed to make provision for the 
acquisition of suitable individual rights 
by those engaged. this industry. 
hose who would gladly pay whatever ts 
rcasonable tor the permanence of realty 
are compelled to be squatters, and to hold 
personal property subject to’ the caprice 
of legislation that can make that property 
of little use to them ata blow, by pro 
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hibiting the use of the public domain. 
Further, they are not encouraged to 
make any improvements for the pro- 
tection of the range business, from the 
very fact that already such improve- 
ments have been judged infringements 
upon the rights of the government ; nor 
is there any method of restricting any 
who may choose from participating in 
these improvements without remuner- 
ating the owners. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
numerous Cases of land litigation arising 
from individual attempts to adjust that 
for which the government had as yet 
made no provision, one fact is certain, this 
neglect has virtually provoked a misap- 
plication of existing laws, or has led toa 
liberal interpretation of them. In the 
disposal of lands of every other character 
save that under consideration, our nation- 
al Congress has attempted such legtsla- 
tion as would reward individual enter- 
prise and effort. Wherever the intrinsic 
value of smaller holdings has been found 
ereater than that of average agricultural 
land, that body has not been slow to 
limit the maximum of such privileges. 
The aim of all legislation has been to 
offer at a nominal price such holdings as - 
when properly developed possessed pro- 
ductive power sufficient to supply a 
family with the ordinary comforts of 
life. In the case of our grazing table- 
lands, the productive power per acre is 
manifold less than even the poorest of 
Ivastern agricultural land, thus offering 
an opportunity for a just expansion of 
the maximum. 

Were the range now limited, so that 
each ranchman were compelled to con- 
fine his stock to his own holdings, as is 
universal in the East, and were prohib- 
ited from the use of public domain, even 
were he possessed of an acreage that 
would signify great affluence in an 
agricultural section, it would be imprac- 
ticable for him to gain a respectable live- 
lihood here. Nor is it fair to suppose, 
because some now seek favorable loca- 
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tions while public domain can_ prospec- 
tively be made use of indefinitely, that 
they would attempt it were this latter 
privilege withdrawn. 

What in case of legislation the initial 
price of mountain grazing land should be 
on the supposition of the entire with- 
drawal of public domain is a large ques- 
tion, nor do we attempt it in detail. 
But in illustration, and as the result of 
personal observation and judgment, if 
land in the Red River valley of Dakota, 


with a productive possibility of 14 bush- . 


els of wheat per acre, is valued at $1.25 
per acre to the maximum of 320 acres, 
then to be fairly just to the Western 
ranchman, who at the lowest authentic 
estimates must possess 36 acres of this 
land for every head of stock, and in 
addition must wait four years for his 
product, four cents an acre should be 
asked for the land, and the maximum 
fixed at 10,000 acres. 

Until by some standard of comparative 
values it can thus be understood that 
such disposal is mere equity, and that a 
ranchman with 10,000 acres of this graz- 
ing land is no monopolist, nor served bet- 
ter than his fellow citizen in Dakota with 
320 acres of agricultural land proper, the 
present unjust discrimination against the 
permanent settlement and development 
of these table-lands must continue, and 
a speculative value must attach to lands 
and water-rights acquired under existing 
laws, along streams to which the grazing 
land is tributary. 

It has been urged against the estab- 
lishment of another class of public lands, 
that such classification will offer new in- 
ducements for false entry and fraud. If 
by adding this class we cover all the pub- 
lic domain, there can be no motive for 
fraud so far as the acquisition of rights 
in a grazing country is concerned. — It 
was only in the application of the graz- 
ing laws to agricultural lands that such 
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trouble might arise. We suggest that 
the government would remove even this 
objection, — would in fact simplify meth- 
ods, economize and expedite business, 
and forestall all misappropriation, — by 
classifying for herself the public domain, 
in advance of opening for settlement, 
and not leave this business of her own, 
as now, to the affidavits of prospectively 
interested parties, both in initial filings 
and in contests. Such classification 
might be made by proper officials in con- 
nection with surveysand re-surveys, with- 
out burden. If before patent issues, spe- 
cial agents and local land office agents 
must satisfy themselves of the probity 
of the claimants’ affidavits, as is now in- 
sisted upon, why might not the govern- 
ment have removed any motive for per- 
‘jury in the first instance, by determining 
through these same agents the character. 
of the land, and satisfying herself prior 
to entry through her local agents of the 
claimant's compliance with conditions ? 
Such preliminary caution would do away 
with the wanton unsettling of titles, with 
the needless retention of earned patents, 
and with the endless disputes over mat- 
ters of private judgment and interpreta- 
"tion, often prompted by individual greed 
and jealousy, now so prevalent in the 
administration of the land office. 
Further, such. prior determination 
would remove from the government the 
present suspicion that she is in a meas- 
ure privy to the misfortunes of the too 
sanguine pioneer, whom she professes to 
desire to assist; and that more serious 
charge, that she is speculating in his 
ignorance and necessity in matters where 
the government, not the citizen, should 
take the risk of a proper interpretation 
of her own laws, and of a correct. judg- 
ment concerning the value and character 
of the lands to which these regulations 
are applicable. 
Charles 1, Lowrey. 
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| SPRANG to my feet ; Howard Silsby, 
as instantly awakened, did the same. It 
took but ‘a second for us to grasp our 
boots, the only article of our apparel that 
we ever laid aside upon going to sleep; 
and to emerge from the tent. 

In front stood Judge Towles, holding 
nis suldled horse. AV little group of five 
or six others were gathered around, some 
on horseback, two or three on foot. 

It was Judge Fowles who had aroused 
us, and to him we addressed ourselves. 

“What is. it, Judge?”’ 

want to borrow your horses. Two 
of us are witheut any. They shall. be 
returned before night.” 

‘What | 

‘We are after the gambler... He has 
shut up shop—is off. Weare after him, 

~that's all.” 

“And by the gods, Judge, why should 
we lend our horses when we are ready 
to ride ourselves on just that errand ? 
[loward, do you hear? The fellow. ts 
sohe,—we are to help bring him back. 
Now tell us all about it, Judge, while we 
put on our boots and the saddles.” 

[t was not yet very light—that has 
becn said; but it was close enough to 
morning not to be very dark. There 
was a little pale streak in the sky at the 
cast; Ina few minutes it would turn to 
purple, and then begin to glow with a 
thread or so of gold. Already the second 
morning star was quivering on the crest 
of the distant hills, seemingly there fast- 
ened and struggling to get free. Ina 
moment it had disentangled itself, ap- 
pearing as though it had suddenly shot 
ip into space, away from the mountain's 
crest; and then, no longer trembling 
with the effort, calm and unblinking, be- 
san its upward journey through the fast 
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brightening empyrean. The group of 
men and horses stood in dark relief 
against the scarcely lighter background, 
yet each moment their faces became 
more easily to be distinguished, and soon 
I could tell them all, even note their ex- 
pressions,—the animation of the faces 
of the favored ones who had their horses, 
the disappointment of those who found 
themselves balked in the expectation of 
borrowing other horses, and must. per- 
force stay behind. 

Howard and I pulled on our boots in 
a twinkling, then started to saddle our 
beasts. The two horses, suddenly jerked 
up from their lazy nap upon the tur, 
scemed a little astonished at this sum- 
mary call toemployment again. Tor two 
weeks they had enjoyed rest around the 
tent at the end of liberally long lariats ; 
perhaps they had begun to imagine that 
work for them was over forever, and that 
for the remainder of their lives they had 
been pensioned with unbroken ease and 
comfort. Now they seemed to sigh as 
they found out their mistake, and looked 
around in melancholy pleading and de- 
mand for explanation, but beyond that 
calmly submitted themselves to the exi- 
gencies of their position. 

Meanwhile Judge Towles stood. by, 
and accompanied the preparations tor 
departure with a running commentary 
upon the situation. 

“You see, Philip, it’s all on account 
of the Bobolink,— do you know him ?— 
the young fellow with the florid, round 
face, who whistles every morning with 
a shrill kind of double note, without any 
tune to it, either. There ain't many who 
know his name, and of course there's no 
need to know it either; so they call him 
the Bobolink, to save the trouble of ask- 
ing. He’sa good sort of fellow, and a 
little of a foo] too, | suppose ; or he would 
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not have acted as he has done. Hasa 
mother and sisters to support, they say ; 
and was getting along very well towards 
doing it. Don’t drink or gamble, which 
of course is expensive ; nor swear, which 
don’t cost anything, but isn’t supposed 
by some very nice to listen to. Well, 
last night, instigated by the Devil,—O 
it must have been so, you see, tor there 
ain ‘t any other way of accounting for it, 
—he brought in his pile, five thousand 
dollars or so, and put it down with a 
thump, all together, on the queen. A 
real nice way to make money, of course, 
if all thingsturn out well. Let the queen 
come out on the right side, and you 
double your capital inaminute. But in 
this case the queen didn’t come out on 
the right side,— perhaps it never does, 
when so large a pile as five thousand dol- 
lars is concerned; and so Bobolink lost 
| 

“A hard case.” 

“Rather. So you see what a fool Bob- 
olink is. Well, every one for himselt 
out here, and there were those who said 
Bobolink deserved: to lose, and might 
know better next time, and all that. 
Only, some one who went out a little 
while after found him sitting under a 
tree, crying. And when we heard of 
that we were sort of touched; and tell- 
ing cach other all the while what a fool 
Bobolink was, we remembered, never- 
theless, the mother and sisters. And 
then came Montezuma Askin,— he that 
says he used to play monte in the halls 
of the Montezumas, but hasn't fora long 
time since, having seen the foolishness 
of it, and knowing the tricks ot the trade, 
besides. So he just looks on, and watches 
other people make or lose, and revolves 
the matter in his own mind. Well, 
Montezuma came and told us that Bob- 
olink by just rights ought to have won, 
but that the faro dealer broke him_ by 
pulling out two cards at a time. Mon- 
tezuma swore to it, and more than all 
that, sat down and showed us just how 
it was done. And with that, of course, 
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we got mad and swore that restitution 


should be made. Not altogether on Bob- 
olink’s account, or his sisters’; but you 
see the reputation of the mine was at 
stake. If we must have faro playing 
here, let it be honest playing. And then 
we have had an itching for an excuse, 
weeks past, to break this fellow up, and 
now here it 1s at last 

‘Just so, Judge.” 

“Well, we mustered in a body —a 
dozen or so of us —and went to his tent 
an hour ago, and found him gone. Sloped 
without beat of drum, and of course all 
his funds with him. The whole concern 
empty of anything available except fur- 
niture and provisions, and not a sign of 
anybody left to tell the tale. Andso we 
are getting together as many as we can 
mount, and going after him. We think 
he has struck out for Crosby Section, as 
the most likely place.” 

“We'll find him, Judge, you may de- 
pend upon it,’ and giving a farewell 
strain to the saddle girth I threw mysclt 
upon my horse. 

Howard did the like, and at about the 
same moment ; and now the party being 
ready, the word was given and we started 
off. Kight determined men, and _ all 
armed ; it would certainly go hard with 
Kush Brackley if we overtook him, and 
he offered any resistance. We paced 
off at a brisk walk, which would vrow 
into a lively trot at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But with the start came an in- 
terruption. 

We were passing the fugitive’s tent, 
dark and partially stripped, as has been 
said; going by with a careless glance, 
for there seemed nothing there likely to 
interest or detain us. But all at once 
one of our party, more keen sighted than 
the rest, threw himself off his horse, 
plunged into the bushes near by, and 
emerged, dragging the faro dealer's black 
coadjutor after him. | 

The fellow had evidently been left be- 


with instructions to meet his master at 
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some preconcerted rendezvous. Hear- 
ing the advance of the pursuers, he had 
taken for the moment to the conceal- 
ment of the nearest thicket, but not 
quickly enough to escape detection. 

He presented rather a pitiable appear- 
ance as he was now dragged forward,— 
the neat black. suit discolored and torn, 
and his face nearly blanched white with 
fear. 

“Now, then, where has your master 
sone?” cried one of the party, reaching 
down from his horse, and helping to hold 
the man erect upon his tottering legs. 
The fellow’s teeth chattered, but for the 
moment he seemed disposed to be loyal, 
and so maintained silence. 

“It’s a matter very easily settled,” 
the Judge interrupted. “ Two of you 
take him to that tree and hang him. 
The rest of us will ride on.”’ 

“Fore God, sar, don’t know,— mas- 
ter didn't say’; then as he found him- 
being pulled relentlessly towards 
the tree, one of the men unwinding a 
rope from the front of his saddle with 
serious purpose: You'll let 
me go, sar, I tell? IT haven't done 
anything, have 

‘Tf you tell the truth — not otherwise 
—we'll let you go. Hurry up with it 
now,” 

“Well then, it Manley’s Bend. I was 
to meet him there, tomorrow. ”’ 

The Judge gazed intently into the fel- 
iow's face. It was the struggle of search- 
ing. keenness against dogged obstinacy, 
and for the moment it seemed doubtful 
which would win. There was only one 
way, after all, to determine it. 

“You are lying, you scoundrel, ~at 
cast IT think you are. If so, it will cost 
vou your life, that’s all. Two. of you 
stay back here with this man and_ hold 
him safe. The rest of us will be enough 
ior what we have to do. We will go on 
to Manley’s Bend. If by afternoon one 
of us comes back with the news that we 
have the man we are after, you can let 
the fellow go. Tf you hear nothing from 
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us, it will be a sign that we have been 
cheated. Hang himupthen. Let him 
have a minute or two to say a prayer, if 
he wants to; but hang him up, all the 
same. You ought to hear from us by 
two o'clock. If not, don’t wait long ; 
see that it is all nicely finished up by 
three. Now then, boys, drive ahead.” 

“ Judge,— Fore God, Judge! Come 
back! Don’t let them do that,” the ne- 
gro cried, now in a paroxysm of terror. 
“T was lying,— yes, Judge, I was lying. 
But I'll tell the truth now, sar,— yes, 
all the truth. It was to Coyote Hollow 
— yes, sar, that’s the place. You wont 
let them hang me for telling the truth, 
will you, Judge ?” 

There was now no need of a searching 
examination to feel assured that the man 
was really at last telling the truth, at 
least as far as he knew it; there was 
something so abject in his position as he 
remained crouching before us,— such an 
overpowering terror manifested in every 
feature. With life at stake, there is lit- 
tle that a man will not do to save him- 
self. Besides, there could be little in 
the relations of employer and servant to 
command any chivalrous self-sacrifice. 

“To Coyote Hollow, Judge,” the man 
continued, partly recovering himself, as 
he began to realize that he would be 
lightly dealt with, in recognition of full 
confession. ‘He took all the money 
with him, — wouldn't trust me to bring 
a bit of it with me. I was to get together 
the cards,-and the cloth, and such other 
things, for to commence on in a new 
place. Was to have met him in Coyote 
Hollow tomorrow, sar.” 

“All right! We'll find there. 
Tom, let the tellow LO. We ve no fur- 
ther use for him. Perhaps some one 
else will hang him, someday. Though | 
don't. exactly see that. he deserves it, 
either. It’s his master that ’s the one 
to blame. Now, then, boys, once more 
forwards!” 

The negro was dismissed with a harm- 
less kick, his expression of terror grad- 
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ually changing toa grin, as he realized 
his escape, —and the cavalcade pressed 
onward. 

[t was still brighter now, and every 
minute growing more so. The purple 
tints of the east were becoming min- 
vled with bright streaks, each instant 
shooting further up towards the zenith, 
and already upon the peaks of the distant 
Sierras.a sheen of gold had been laid, 
constantly working down the snow-white 
sides tawards the valleys, In a few min- 
utes the sun, which thus had begun to 
kindle the mountains’ tops, would rise 
upon the nearer world. © But nature was 
now sufficiently brightened for every pur- 
pose. The trees stood out green and sep- 
arate from each other; the water ran 
with asuggestion of coming sparkle, and 
over the rapids tossed its white bells of 
foam, not needing the sunshine to enliv- 
en them; toall intents, thenew day had 
fairly dawned. 

Judge Towles rode at the head of the 
cavalcade, the rest of us following in 
single file. Fora while we could do no 
more, for there was only a mule. track, 
not sufficient for two tovo abreast. It 
ran close to the water for a while, at a 
point where the river as yet had been 
untouched by the gold diggers, and at 
the foot of a ledge of perpendicular crags, 
broken into all sorts of fantastic forms, 
and crowded witha strageling growth of 
pines, 

Then the path wound to the upper sur- 
face, and here was better opportunity to 
ridc in mass. For thoughthere was still 
merely a mule path, it ran through a 
level plain, unbroken for many yards in 
every direction except. by occasional 
ereat oaks dotting the area. We now 
clustered together three or four abreast, 
and spurred our horses into a trot, and 
feit yaily exultant, fecling that we were 
making satisfactory progress, and in the 
right direction. 

All at once we came to where the track 
divided, and over the level surface it 
could be seen that the diverging lines, 
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after running side by side fora little way, 
finally parted abruptly, and wandered off 
almost at right angles to each other. 

Which road led to Coyote Hollow? 
Noonereally knew, and it seemed scarcc- 
ly worth while to guess, with so little to 
cuide our conjectures. But at a little 
distance from the point of~ separation 
was found the remnant of a half-burnt 
clgar. 

Here at last was something to go upon, 
for no one but the faro dealer had cigars. 
But then again came the doubt. Had 
that half-consumed stump been purposc- 
ly placed there by the fugitive asa decoy 
and deception ? It was certainly singular 
that it should be found so near the di- 
vergence of the two paths. So some ot 
us argued, with very proper suspicion ; 
but others gave little attention to the 
suggestion, claiming that there was no 
reason why he should believe that he 
would be pursued at all, and that there- 
fore he would not be likely to take any 
precautions at all in flight. | 

Then, too, if this were an intentiona! 
attempt at mystification, how should it 
be read?) Should we laugh at this feeble 
attack upon our intelligence, and take the 
other path? Or should we give the fu- 
citive credit for deeper guile, pre-suppos- 
ing our adoption of that course, and so, 
taking the first route, more certainly 
come upon him ? 

There was much hesitation and 
pute among us, occasioning some loss of 
time; and finally we divided, pursuing 
different routes in search of further indi- 
cations, and able for the while at least 
to keep within sight of cach other. 

Then came aloud shout of exultation 
from the right hand party; and one of 
them, dismounting, picked up and held 
aloft a horse-shoe. It must have been 
cast by the fugitive’s horse. Certainly 
he would not have thrown it away, to the 
crippling of his beast, for any possible 
mystification, nor would he would have 
done it so far from the separation of the 
paths. With an answering shout, the 
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left hand party cantered across the inter- 
vcening turf and joined their comrades, 
and so we all rode on together again. 

We had him now, this fleeing faro 
dealer. There could be no doubt that 
we were upon the proper path, and how- 
-ver far might be his start, his crippled 
horse could not easily for any great dis- 
tanee help him elude us, 

What should we do with him when we 
caught him?) It was a question that we 
had so far rather indefinitely considered, 
—had rather felt inclined to postpone 
until it might be more closely forced 
upon us,— but that would doubtless soon 
require vigorous action. 

l-irst of all, of course, must be the de- 
mand of restitution to the Bobolink of 
his httle fortune. 

The Bobolink was a fool, to be sure, 
but there were his mother and sisters to 
be considered, and there was little doubt 
‘that the faro dealer held those unjust 
winnings at that very moment in his sad- 
All this was a matter. requir- 


dle bags. 
But what was to be done 


ine no debate. 
with the man himselt ? 

One of the party suggested shooting 
him, but that proposition met with no 
seconding. It was not in the mind of 
any of us to shoot a man In cold blood ; 
and besides, he could not, according to 
any moral code, be said to have done a 
thing worthy of death. — Full restitution 
of the spoils. would go a great way 
towards atonement. Perhaps to tie him 
toa tree and give him forty lashes upon 
his bare back,as a warning not to trans- 
“ress again; perhaps a mere injunction 
never more,to venture near our settle- 
ment —well, we should soon see. 

A great deal, of course, would depend 
upon the action and demeanor of the man 
nimself, when caught. © Something, too, 
ipon our own disposition at the moment. 
lf Rush Brackley had then been cap- 
‘tured, it might not have gone very hard 
vith him. The air was so soft and pleas- 
int, the bright sunlight so cheery, the 
‘ide so exhilarating, that there was little 
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probability that we should have been led 
to extreme measures. The object of 
the expedition must of course be accom- 
plished, —the Bobolink must have his 
money again. That matter attended to, 
why should we trouble ourselves any 
further with the fugitive, so long as he 
might relieve us of his future presence ? 
Who, indeed, upon such a day as that, 
could project any extreme severities ? 
Among all of us there were certainly 
none more lively and bright-spirited than 
Howard. Had he not taken his resolu- 


tion for a good purpose, to be steadily 


adhered to, not merely for his own good 
but tor the happiness of many at home, 
who were praying for him as a wayward, 
misdirected child? Certainly he would 
now show himself to them in anew char- 
acter, and Iet them see of what stuff he 
was made. 

“Yes, Philip, it will somewhat aston- 
ish them, will it not? to see me come 
home and ship back upon the old count- 
iInghouse stool. They will scarcely 
believe it at first, will they? They will 
think it too good to last, and will watch 
every day for me to disappear again. | 
don't deny that the hum of the sea will 
at times come intomy ears and drive me 
perhaps half crazy ; but for all that I will 
stick it out tothe end. Inten years you 
will find me the head of the firm, Philip,— 
a selectman of the town, and very highly 
respected) by all, — looking forward, 
besides, to that highest ambition of New 
England life, the chance of some day 
becoming deacon of the church, — and 
I say, Philip,— 

‘Well, Howard? 

“You mustn't laugh at this, for I 
mean it. It’s the beginning of the hard 
work of lite that I am going to put 
myself to accomplishing. © You must 
know that my little sister Jane is to be 
married. ina few months. I was goimne 
to bring her a wedding present from 
China,—an ivory elephant or a porcelain 
mandarin, or something of that sort. Of 
course I must give that up, now. But 
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there is our claim; I want that we shall 
dig that out to the very bottom. There 
must be something in it, though perhaps 
not much. Colonel Belden has got a lit- 
tle out of his claim on our right, and 
Judge Towles about the same amount on 
our left. Not a fortune in either case, 
but enough to have paid for the trouble, 
may be. Now our claim just between 
ought to pan out about as well. And 
last night I lay awake thinking it all 
over ; and I made up my mind that if you 
would help me I would clean out the pit 
to the very end, and give all my share, 
little or great, to Jane for her wedding 
present. What do you say, Philip?” 

“T'll help you in that, Howard, cer- 
tainly. And—but here we must be 
coming tothe border of the plain, and no 
Rush Brackley yet.” 

We had now ridden about two miles 
along the oak-studded plateau. which 
seemed coming to an end. In front the 
land began to rise from its former level, 
and a thicker growth of trees mingled 
with underbrush obscured any observa- 
tion in front. It appeared as though 
the rocky steep that had bordered the 
stream had curved inland. Away beyond, 
and rising into the dignity of the first 
of a prospective chain of mountains, the 
land loomed still higher, peeping some 
distance above the rugged line of the 
nearest slope. Doubtless a valley lay 
between, and in this we hoped to over- 
take the fugitive. 

With this view we pressed on still 
more rapidly than before, the low thicket 
of bush we began to enter opening before 
“us as we advanced, and disclosing the 
mule track constantly leading onward. 
At leneth we gained the brow of the 
first line of clevation and gazed below. 

A basin of turf with very few trees 
lving below. us, and stretching out 
nearly a mile before beginning to rise 
again and lose itself in anew growth of 
brushwood, Through this clear basin 
the mule track still ran almost in a 
direct line to the opposite acclivity: 
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And about half way across was the fugi- 
tive. 

He was plodding slowly along upon 
his horse, and evidently unapprehensive 
of any pursuit. Perhaps from the first 
he had not feared molestation, and the 
dropping of the half-burnt cigar away 
back had been a mere chance ; perhaps, 
anxious at first, he had begun to lay aside 
all fear with increase of distance. 

Leisurely pacing onwards, and yet his 
slow progress might have been owing 
rather to the condition of his horse than 
to any assurance of safety. As wedrew 
reinfor a moment and gazed down upon 
him, he was seen to stop and dismount 
and examine the horse's feet. Evidently 
he was taking careful note of the loss ot 
the missing shoe, which if not caretully 
treated would soon cause his animal to 
eo lame. . Satisfying himself of the fact, 
and perhaps that it could not be reme- 
died, he remounted; and then looking 
back for the first time saw us. 

Another instant we were riding down 
the slope towards him. | For a moment 
it seemed as though he would’ press 
onward in flight; then he drew his rein 


and remained motionless. © Certainly 
flight could not be successful with only 


that half-crippled horse. Then he turned 
from side to side, as though looking for 
some place of concealment. But where 
he happened to be there was only an 
open space for some distance on either 
side, — no interruption beyond the few 
oaks standing in the plain, and no possi- 
ble refuge at either hand. And so at last 
turning he steadily faced us. 

There could be only one course tor 
him to pursue — that of absolute surren- 
der. A moment-of reflection would have 
convinced him of this... But when hard 
pressed no one can be always wise, and 
toan il regulated disposition opposition 
merely encourages rashness. | Else what 
devil tor the instant possessed him, that 
his hps should part with that old, habit- 
ual ugly smile, tenfold intensified, and his 
hand stray towards his pistol belt ? 
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‘Look out, boys! Look out!” cried 
the Judge, as the hand became out- 
stretched with the pistol surely pointed. 

We lowered our heads to our horses’ 
necks until the reports — one, two, and 
three —had_ passed us. Then hearing 
nothing further, we our” horses 
madly forward. 

Like a charge of cavalry in battle — 
was it not really a battle ?— our horses 
dashed tumultuously forward, shaking 
the ground and plunging on in. solid 
force. A moment more, and with the 
shock as well as from the rearing of his 
own frightened horse, Rush Brackley 
lay prostrate upon the ground, we gaz- 
ing silently upon him. Seven us, 
that is to say, clustered closely around 
him, — but where was the eighth? 

A little way off, just where we had 
cathered when we had begun our onward 
rush, the remaining horse stood. fright- 
ened and trembling, and whinnying pit- 

cously as a horse will manifest his per- 
ception of some unusual or. startling 
incident. Beside the horse and perfectly 
motionless lay its rider. 

Two or three of us ran up and lifted 
him, then for the moment let his head 
drop again to the ground, and rang out 
our cry of alarm. It was poor Howard 
vhom we had raised up, — not merely 
bruised or hurt by the fall as we had first 
supposed, but altogether lifeless, — shot 
through the heart, — dead. 
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Ar the same moment Rush Brackley 
itted himself slowly from the ground. 
ile was not hurt in the least by his fall, 
and now stood erect among us, his eyes 
brought near together with a frown, his 
Ips curved with a supercilious, antago- 
nistic expression, his whole look one of 
deflance. 

lor an instant he evlanced aside 
vards us, Who now more tenderly than 
octore were again lifting poor Howard 
‘rom the ground. Rush: Brackley saw 
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that in the sudden burst of passion some- 
thing had been done by himself that he 
would now wish had been left undone. 

To what extremity had he gone? 
Physical injury that would be cured in 
an hour or two of rest, or death itself? 
He could not tell ; he could ask no ques- 
tions; the knowledge of it, whatever it 
might be, would come to him. soon 
enough, 

Whatever it was, he had done it. We 
had all seen him fire the shots ; the pis- 
tol with its three chambers empty lay 
smoking at his feet. He could now only 
turn his. face straight forward again and 
endeavor to maintain his expression of 
indifferent recklessness. 

Under other and harmless circum- 
stances some of us would have spoken 
to him. Perhaps even in friendly greet- 
ing, since it was in our power to do what 
we would with him, and therefore a 
pleasant word or two could not work any 
damage. Some of our party had played 
at his tables with varying success; one 
man had won largely. Even a jest or 
two consequently might not come amiss 
after restitution should have been made 
to the Bobolink, and a generous release 
resolved upon. 

But now not one ot us spoke to him, 
for we all felt at once the terror of the sit- 
uation. We could only stand fixedly and 
with expression of bitter determination 
vazing upon him. One or two let their 
eyes wander away to the nearest tree, 
measuring the height of the lowest 
branch trom the ground. There was a 
wondertul suggestiveness in the move: 
ment and it began to spread. But the 
Judge soon recalled us to ourselves. 

“Wait, boys, — wait until we get back 
to the settlement, he said ina low, deter- 
mined tone. ‘ Nothing hasty or rash, 
—everything to be done in order and 
with deliberation. Put him on his horse 
and see that he does not have any chance 
of escape,—that is all now.” 

Within a few minutes, therefore, Rush 
Brackley, unresisting, as he saw that no 
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efficient opposition was possible, was 
sitting once more upon his horse and 
being slowly led back to the mine. His 
hands were tied behind his. back, but 
one of the men rode by him on either 
side, so close that he could not fall. 
Another rode in front leading the white 
pony with a sufficient. lariat. All the 
escort had pistols, now brought. into 
plain sight and ready for instant use. 
The prisoner well knew that he could 
make not one motion, however slight, 
looking towards escape without having 
two or three pistol balls driven through 
his head, and so, silent and unresisting 
he rode towards his equally hopeless 
doom in the settlement. 

kifteen minutes later another little 
procession, consisting of myself and 
three others, slowly wended our way 
back to the mines. We were now merely 
leading our horses, ourselves all on foot. 
Between us we carried a rudely con- 
structed bier,—a few. slender. sticks 
covered with brush, and a blanket over 
all. Upon this lay poor Howard Silsby, 
another blanket thrown over him. 
Weighed down. with this sad burden — 
there seems nothing so heavy as the 
body of the dead—we slowly plodded 
along the returning way. More slowly 
indeed than the other procession, which 
soon left us out of sight; but little by 
little we urged on our way, occasionally 
stopping for a short rest - and so, late in 
the afternoon, finished our labor and re- 
gained the camp. 

There at once evidences of kind sym- 
pathy met us. Poor Howard had been 
very much liked in the mine,— more so 
than he would have thought, possibly, 
he was so quictly disposed, engaging in 
so few of the follies around him, and so 
little seeming to court popularity. But 


his round, smooth, honest face and his 
pleasant laugh had attracted many with 
bountiful good will towards him, and it 
was felt somehow, almost without espe- 
cial occasion for trial of it, that his was a 
eencrous nature which could be thorough- 
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ly trusted. And so now some ten or fif- 
teen men met us at the borders of the 
plain, and gave us their escort up to our 
tent, and there did what they could 
towards disposing the lifeless body 
with reverenee andcare. Some gathered 
bunches of pine needles and laid them 
many inches thick upon the floor of the 
tent, placing on them fresh blankets, so 
that the poor boy now rested more lux- 
uriously than he had ever cared to do 
when alive; and others helped me re- 
arrange the furnishing of the tent so that 
any discordant features might be hidden 
out of sight; ectting, too, from some- 
where, no one knew where, a_ little 
bunch of crape to fasten upon. the 
front flapof the tent. And still further, 
two of the men went across to where a 
Aagstaff had once been erected in the 
middle of the plain, and put. the flag 
at half mast. They could not do too 
much for Howard Silsby, who would so 
eladly have done much for them,—so 
they said. And at last: ‘all was 
done, decently and in’ order, and. the 
little throng dispersed, leaving Howard 
stretched out upon his soft bed of pine 
needles, his hands crossed over his breast, 
the wound hidden carefully from sight, 
his eyes closed, and a pleasant smile otf 
peace upon his face,—lying in silence, 
waiting for the last offices of all. 

Then | left the tent in charge of ‘two 
men to guard it in my absence, and set 
out by mysclf across the plain. There 
were other things todo, which it seemed 
that [ only could attend to,—necessar\ 
preparations to be made for the last sac 
rites. 

It seemed at first that this would be 
difficult to accomplish, for how much 
was there not which could scarcely be 
obtained in a mining population And 
yet where tour or five hundred men have 
been gathered together from all kinds ot 
occupations, it 1s seldom that some onc 
cannot be found for almost any task. 
Andherenowcame the carpenter and vol- 
unteered to makea coffin; Howard Silsby 
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had always been so pleasant with him, 
Here, too, were three who offered to dig 
the grave; would that they could do much 
more for Howard than that. And so, 
in lessthan.an hour, it seemed as though 
all that could be thought of at the mo- 
ment was provided for ; and I, my mind 
somewhat relieved, and my heart really 
cheered with the sympathy I[ found in 
every direction,started again for my tent. 

My way now led directly across the 
plain, and following that line, I came to 
our own claim,— Howard's and mine. 
We had not worked much at it lately ; 
most of our labor had consisted in stroll- 
ing up to it at alate hour of the morn- 
ing, peeping into the excavation for a 
minute or two, and then sitting down to 
smoke. Others had begun to joke usa 
little about our slow progress, alleging 
that we must be letting the money at the 
bottom le to gather interest; and we 
had not been at all offended, and had 
even carried on the pleasantry the more 
merrily as it touched us closer. It was 
a fact that a-depth of tour feet in three 
weeks was scarcely a matter to pride 
ourselves upon, more especially as on 
cither hand, as open-mouthed reproaches, 
stood the gaping pits dug by Judge 
Towles and Colonel Belden, -— great 
square excavations nearly twenty fect 
deep, all cleared out to the bottom rock, 
and for many days past abandoned. for 
other claims. 

But now I stood in the slanting rays 
of the setting sun, and gazed down into 
our claim with a different feeling. No 
one could reprove me for lack of indus- 
try and fortitude; pleasantry about my 
labor was to be at an end; there was 
a duty now before me. At the bottom 
of the pit lay little Jane Silsby’s wedding 
present ; 1t must now surely. be lifted 
from its obscurity of centuries. Please 
God, before many months I would put 
it into her hands as her brother's last 
vift, and tell her how Howard had spoken 
about her only a minute or two before 
he died: and better than all else, per- 
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haps, would tell them all how Howard 
had determined to make them happy and 
satisfied with him, by casting aside for- 
ever his wandering propensities and sub- 
mitting himself to the safer rule of their 


culdance. 
“And so the poor boy is gone,” was 
uttered alongside me. ; 
“Ves.” [ answered. I did not know 


the man who spoke, and who had come 
up unexpectedly. It was sufficient that, 
although a stranger, he spoke with sym- 
pathy and feeling. 

“And we know just who did it; that 
is something. The fellow will hang for 
it tomorrow, sure.” 

“T suppose so: in fact, that seems 
pretty generally agreed upon.” 

“ Judge Towles has been elected tocon- 
duct the trial. That was done an hour 


ago. Some twenty of us got together 
and fixed it. There were some who 


thought he would not care about it, but 
he is true grit, is the Judge. Has seen 
something of that sort of thing in Ken- 
tucky, he says, and knows just what to 
do. There were some who didn’t care 
to have any judge or trial at all, but to 
hang the faro dealer up on the spot and 
have done with it at once. Sucha clear 
case, you see. But the Judge, he said we 
must be regular, above all things. It 
might be on our consciences if we were 
not regular, and of course it would all 
come to the same thing in the end.” 

“Of course.” 

Then the man and I parted, going dif- 
ferent ways. but I had not proceeded 
far when another miner joined me, — 
unknown as had been the first one, but 
equally filled with sympathy. 

‘Poor Silsby! I liked the young fel- 
low, do you know?) And now we must 
go and bury him, and have no comfort in 
it, except that tomorrow we can bury the 
cambler, too. Well, that, after all, isa 
kind of satisfaction. There can be no 
vetting of the fellow off, can there ?”’ 

“T suppose not. It seemsavery clear 
case. 
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“Very clear. Out here, too, we under- 
stand ourselves, and haveno Eastern non- 
sense to keep aman from the gallows. 


No stays, and injunctions, and excep- 


tions, and all that, Only the merits of 
the case will be considered, and on that 
basis the matter can be closed up at once, 
and every one back to his work satisfied. 
You see the light out yonder, don't you? 
A little crowd around it ? I’ve just come 
It’s Judge Towles making 
I’m to be one of them my- 


from there. 
up the jury. 
self.”’ 
“Rather a novel way to do it,” T re- 
sponded. 
“Perhaps so. But if you go on the old 
plan, how would you get along at all? If 


want men here who haven't already: 


made up their minds, where will you get 


them ? What we want ona jury is men 
with brains enough to understand a fact 


when they see it brought before them, 
and courage enough to act upon it. And 
[ reckon you can trust Judge Towles to 
fined a dozen such men, and better than 
we could if we undertook it ourselves. 
And the Judge is sound and. conserva- 
tive, too. Some of the boys wanted to 
have the trial right off and. finish the 
thing tonight, but the Judge says we 
must n't go toofast. Wemustn’t hurry, 
or clse we might feel badly afterwards, 
thinking that we micht have made some 
mistake. We must sleep upon it) and 
have time to consider it well over, and 
then tomorrow morning we can hold the 
trial at seven, and the hangme can come 
right after. O, the Judge is sound and 
clear bell,— there's no. mistake 
about that.” 

He, too, went his way; and as I pro- 
ceeded further, walking around towards 
the side of the plain and along the line 
of tents, | came across Colonel Belden. 
He was sitting in front of his tent, in a 
reflective position, and evidently very 
much impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion. The Vermonter, stepping 
forwards, seized my hand in his, and 
gave it an affectionate wring that almost 
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brought tears into my eyes. It was not 
that the Colonel was so particularly glad 
to meet me, or was giving me a greeting 
after a long absence; it was merely his 
manner of expressing sympathy. 

“The poor young fellow!” said the 
Colonel. ‘ Do you know, I was really 
ectting to love that boy? And how he 
always helped us all to laugh about that 
claim he was going to dig out some of 
thesedays,andall the while never got at!" 

“Tt shall be got at now,:-Colonel. 
am going to take hold of it) myself. 
Half of what lies at the bottom, much or 
little, belongs to Howard, and Iam_ go- 
ing to get it out, if hard work will do it, 
and carry it home with me to his fam- 

“No! Well, that's the true and hon- 
est thing, and. IT and a few others will 
turn to and help you along with it. 
And Tsay! Isn't it a comfort that the 
taro fellow must suffer for it?) They all 
say that he ts to be hanged before nine 
o'clock tomorrow morning. I don’t see 
how he. can escape, do you? Judge 
Towles ts to preside, and I’m told he’s 
making up the jury. He won't have any 
faint-hearted men on that, you may be 
sure.” 

“Tt isnt likely, Colonel.” 

“T was a little afraid at one time that 
the Judge would put me on the jury, and 
lasked him not to. Not that [am at 
all mealy-mouthed about it, but you sec 
Iam rather peculiarly situated. I don't 
remember whether I once told you that 
my wife belongs to the anti capital pun 
ishment league and is rather interested 
in it, and expects me to be a little so 
also. Sooner or later the report of this 
may reach home. Not that it will get 
into the papers, but there may be other 
Vermonters here whom | don’t know, 
and they may be writing home about it. 
And if my wife were to ask me what | 
had had to do with it, what should I say 
to her? And if I had to tell her I had 
been onthe jury, —O good sakes! what 
would she say to me? So I gave the 
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Judge the wink not to use me unless it 
were absolutely necessary, and now | 
hear that everything 1s properly. ar- 
ranged without me. He is the judge, 
and will get a good tough-hearted jury 
with no nonsense about them ;and I hear 
that a sheriff has already been appoint- 
cd, and he is trying all the tent ropes 
that have been lent him to see which is 
best for the hanging; and the trial will 
take place at seven tomorrow morning, 
so that we can all sleep on it tonight and 
tecl that we are not acting hastily ;— 
and right after the trial will come the 
execution, ‘It was sucha clear case, you 
see. And I don’t think that the fellow 
himself, if at the end he was asked about 
it and chose to tell the truth, would say 
anything other than that he had hada 
fair trial.” 

“Most likely, Colonel.” 

“Do you know, [ wish it were all over. 
Tomorrow will be a dreadful day, and 
though I shall have no hand in it yet I 
can't help approving; and if ever at home 
lam obliged to own that I didn’t even 
lift my finger to interfere, why then— Ah 
well !some things must at times be done, 
even though a little irregularly. Some 
thought that it would take place tonight ; 
and it has gone abroad so in the next 
mines, and some of the boys have come 
in to look on. Ten or twelve came in 
on horseback an hour ago, and I don't 
think they will go back again, but will 
wait over. There they are, all collected 
in Bill Hasey’s tent, and I expect they 
will make a night of it. And there, over 
yonder, comes another.” 

“The white-topped wagon, Colonel, 
on the slope of the road ?” 

“No, no; the fellow this side on the 
eray horse. Men scarcely go visiting 
from mine to mine in white-topped wag- 
ons, with oxen to draw them, do they? 
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That thing coming down towards us — 
perhaps, though, you have n't heard —” 

“Have been away almost all day, Col- 
onel, as you must be aware, and so — 

“Exactly — you could n't have heard, 
of course. Well, it is a train that left 
Fort Independence four months ago. 
Came through under an escort of troops 
going to Fort Yuma. This side of Fort 
Yuma it began to break up, each wagon 
going its own way. Some few have kept 
on the direct line, and find themselves 
passing through here on their way to 
Stockton, and so farther along. Two 
wagons came in about noon but didn't 
stop long, wishing to get to the next dig- 
gings before sundown. Guess this one 
will stop over for the night,— nothing 
else for it to do, in fact.” 

Yes, as the Colonel spoke, the wagon 
finished its descent of the slope and was 
brought to a stop. before the nearest 
tent. The teamster with a tired air and 
the manner of one who considered his 
work done, began immediately to detach 
his oxen. From the other side now 
appeared one of the escort, —a small, 
gray-haired man on horseback. 

Even in that rapidly increasing dark- 
ness and at the distance of over twenty 
feet, I seemed to see something familiar 
in the appearance of the man, and my 
blood grew cold as with the realization 
of a new terror. He climbed slowly 
down from his horse, rather than threw 
himself off. As I approached I could 
see -how feebly the action was carried 
out,—the act of one who had _ little 
strength for it, and from the first should 
never have undertaken such a journey. 
And now drawing still closer, I felt all 
my doubts becoming resolved. 

“Good heavens, Doctor Somers!” | 
cried. ‘Can this be really you?) What 
does it all mean ?”’ | 

Leonard Kip. 
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THE LARGEST: ESTATE-IN WORLD. 


Tue most diligent research has thrown 
but little light on the early history of the 
savage tribes that peopled the mountain 
region of New Mexico and Southern Col- 
orado before its settlement by the whites. 
There is absolutely nothing to justify 
the statement made by some, that the 
warlike Aztecs, who had been so success- 
ful in subjugating all opposing races in 
Mexico, had at one time invaded New 
Mexico, and extended their sway as far 
north as the Las Animas. The Navajos, 
Utes, Pueblos, Apaches, Comanches, 
and a few other tribes of minor impor- 
tance, inhabited this region, waging war- 
fare upon one another, but unmolested 
by the whites, and in absolute posses- 
sion until, in 1783, the Spanish General 
Anza, — whose government claimed all 
that vast extent of country called Spanish 
America, extending from Panama to the 
northern boundary of California, — ut- 
terly defeated the bloodthirsty Coman- 
ches in a pitched battle, killing twenty 
or thirty of their chiefs. Then for the 
first time can this territory be said to 
have been forced into at least nominal 
submission. 

As at present in the United States 
each citizen has the right to homestead 
160 acres of land, so formerly the citi- 
zen of Mexico who desired to locate in 
an unsettled district, was ‘granted ” 
eleven square leagues, or 63,360 acres. 
The governors had the power to increase 
this amount, where it was the intention 
of the grantee to colonize his lands. This 
prerogative they exercised ina few iso- 
lated cases, one of these being the grant- 
ing, in 1841, by the governor of New 
Mexico, of 1,714,765 acres, or. nearly 
2,680 square miles of land, to Charles 
Beaubien and Guadaloupe Miranda, two 
Spanish gentlemen of education and 
refinement. Fortunately for these men, 


the treaty of Guadaloupe’ Hidalgo, 
through which, in 1848, the United States 
obtained possession of what was. then 
known as New Mexico and Alta Califor- 
nia, contained a provision by which the 
United States agreed to respect the 
rights of all those who had acquired title 
through grants from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Had it not been the case, all 
these lands would have been thrown open 
to settlers. The  Beaubien-Miranda 
grant embraces the entire western por- 
tion of Colfax County in northern New 
Mexico, and the southern part of Las 
Animas County, Colorado. 

Two thousand, six hundred and cighty 
square miles: what a princely domain! 
Can this have been the magnet that at- 
tracted Lucien B. Maxwell, or was. it 
“esteem and regard,” fanned into an 
undying, quenchless flame of love by the 
electrifying influence of Signorita Beau- 
bien’s coal black eyes ? 

“Outen sabe?” the Mexican would 
answer. Certain it is that the celebrated 
scout and trapper, Maxwell, whose voca- 
tion as guide had often brought him to 
Beaubien’s rancho, wooed and wedded 
one of the latter's six bewitching daugh- 
ters. No wonder she accepted him, for 
he is said to have been as fine a spect- 
men of physical strength and manhood 
as one could desire to see, and withal 
frank, upright, and generous to a fault. 

It was this Maxwell who, in 1846, to- 
gether with Kit Carson, guided Colonel 
Frémont across the burning desert and 
rocky fastnesses to California. The wild 
nomadic existence he had been leading 
had lost its charm, so he settled himself 
down to enjoy the independent and, to 
him, fascinating life of a ranchero. He 
was reputed a shrewd man and a lucky 
one, for he made money hand over 
fist. But he could no more keep it thar 
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hold water ina sieve. His princely estab- 
lishment at Cimarron was open to all 
comers, who were welcomed and enter- 
tained in the most liberal, whole-souled 
manner. 

In 1857 Maxwell bought Miranda's 
interest in the grant, and in the early 
part of the sixties, shortly after the death 
of old Beaubien, he also bought out the 
five heirs for sums ranging from three 
thousand to six thousand dollars, thus 
becoming the largest landed proprietor 
in the world, the sole owner of what was 
thereatter known as the Maxwell Grant. 
Little did he dream what an cnormous 
value the estate he had thus acquired 
would in the near future represent; In 
tact, one of his most intimate fricnds 
assured me that as late as 1866 he thought 
scriously of selling out for $75,000. But 
his luck did not desert him; he ‘post- 
poned.a little longer, and in. 1870 he 
bonded the property for + 650,000 to Sen- 
ator Chaffee of Colorado and two others, 
who, in turn, and only six months later, 
sold to an Ienglish company for $1,350,- 
000. No doubt they thought this an ex- 
cellent bargain. And why not?) They 
surely could not suspect that during their 
lifetime this same property would be 
valued at ten times that amount. 

Poor Maxwell! Betore five years had 
elapsed, the $650,000 had taken wings. 
Ife died in poverty, and was buried at 
the foot of a magnificent cottonwood 
tree, one which he himself had planted 
just behind his mansion at Cimarron. 

The Grant. did not) prosper under 
english contro], and soon passed into 
the hands of the Dutch. It is now man- 
aged by an American trusteeship, and ts 
known as * The Maxwell Land. Grant 
Company,’ the bonds and stocks being 
owned by American, English,and Dutch 
capitalists, though principally by the lat- 
Cer, 


Here on this estate, inthe heart of the 


Rocky Mountains, I was to spend my 

summer vacation, The duties at the 

office had been very confining, and the 
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doctor recommended plenty of outdoor 
exercise. . Mr. Pels, the genial manager 
of the Grant, whose acquaintance | had 
made in New York, had assured me that 
the climate was most exhilarating. A 
warm, dry atmosphere, without ever be- 
coming oppressive, coupled with a high 
altitude, 5,000 to 8,000 fect, made it a 
very desirable locality for those suffering 
from lung troubles or asthma. A young 
friend about to return to California had 
promised to keep me company. What 
more could [I desire? 

And so it happened that one bright 
day in June we surprised Mr. Pels with 
a visit at Raton, a charming little town 
of two thousand inhabitants, the first 
station of Importance on the Grant, and 
the headquarters of the company. Our 
reception was a most cordial one. We 
had arrived just in season, for Mr. Lit- 
trell, the cattle foreman, invited us to 
accompany him the next morning to 
Long’s Canon, where his cowboys were 
making preparations to “receive” some 
cattle lately purchased from one of the 
squatters, 

Although we were good horsemen, 
the idea of a thirty-five mile ride for a 
starter appeared too much like an allo- 
pathic dose to be relished ; the possible, 
nay probable, after consequences were 
not to be laughed at. However, the 
sooner the agony was over the better, so 
the next morning we presented ourselves 
at the hour fixed for departure. Top 
boots, spurs, flannel skirt, and old hunt- 
ing suit were picturesquely set off with 
a sombrero of the most improved pattern, 
measuring forty-four inches in circum- 
ference. The ulsters and blankets were 
strapped on behind the Mexican saddles, 
and the rubber coats in front, while by 
way of a change each took along an 
extra handkerchief. Mr. Littrell had 
said, ‘Carry as little baggage as possi- 
ble; there is plenty of water to wash 
your clothes with, and you can bask in 
the sun until] they are dry.” 

After skirting the hills for about six 
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miles we turned into the canon of the 
Upper Canadian River. The road was 
eood, the weather fine, and as we pro- 
ceeded ata jog trot, we plied Mr. Littrell 
with questions relating to the Grant and 
to the cattle business... [It appears that 
some years ago quite anumber of settlers 
located on the property, in anticipation 
that the Grant would not be confirmed. 
After much litigation the Supreme Court 
of the United States conclusively settled 
the matter in favor of the grant people, 
who are now making arrangements with 
the squatters. Instead of forcibly eject- 
ing them, which they have a_pertcct 
right to do, they offered the squatters a 
fair price tor their cattle and improve- 
ments, in most cases giving them the 
chance to purchase the land at a low 
figure and on the easiest terms. As a 
result of this mild and highly commend- 
able policy, the settlers have almost all 
determined to accept the conditions and 
remain. Some few hot-headed ones are 
eiving a little trouble in the neigborhood 
of Stonewall, but they will soon come to 
their senses, for if they don't, Unele 
Sam will send some of. his valiant troops 
to bring them there, putting the righttul 
OWNCTS IN possession, 

The Grant had purchased in all some 
20,000 head of cattle, and part of these 
we were going to “reccive,” which, by 
the way, consists in the owners turning 
them over to the cowboys of the Grant, 
who count and brand them. 

By noon we reached a small ranch, 
some twenty-four miles Katon, 
where we were to meet one of Mr. Lit- 
trell’s cowboys, who, we tound, had ar- 
rived there before us. . After partakmeg 
of some bacon, fried potatoes, and tea, 
we procecded to cross the divide, a high 
ridge lying between the Upper Canadian 
River and Lone’s Canon. We now en- 
tercd a dense forest of pines, the largest 
of which measured three teet in diameter. 
When we had calculated that such a tree 
would furnish about 1,000 feet of lumber, 
my California friend disdamtully turned 
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up his nose, remarking that where he 
came from such trees would hardly be 
considered fit to cut. But when we 
heard that there were 500,000 acres ot 
timber Jand-in the Grant, and that the 
lumber men paid a royalty-of $2.50 for 
every thousand fect they cut, the sur- 
rounding country being tor hundreds ot 
miles almost destitute of trees, we came 
tothe conclusion that locality had indeed 
much to do with value. : 

Our new compaguon de voyage was a 
very talkative fellow, and scemed to en- 
joy drawing the long bow before the city 
chaps. I[ncouraged by the intensity otf 
our greenness regarding cattle, he over- 
stepped the mark tna hail story, which 
put us on our guard. [had noticed that 
he earricd.a slikker,”” —a coat made ot 
linen dipped in boiled linseed oi],— and 
asked whether he had much use for 
it. 

“Oh,-yes,. he replied, “it’s the rainy 
season now. But often it don’t help, the 
water comes down so thick. The hail is 
the worst however! Now yesterday we 
was out hunting up some cattle, when it 
commenced to thunder hke h—; the 
lightning wasa-playing round uncommon 
close to us, and hailstones fell as big as 
—, here he looked at me out of the cor- 
ner of his eye,—‘‘as big as hens’ eggs ! 
Yes, sir, | even seed some as was as big 
as a billiard bali.’ 

“By gracious, that’s pretty big,” I 
exclaimed. “I’ve heard of hail- 
stones, but never had the pleasure of 
seeing any.” 3 

Pieasure! “he “repeated... “ May”! 
never! Why it was as much as your life 
was worth! I was just a-thinking it was 
about time to git under cover, when one 
of them blasted stones hit me a clip on 
the side of the head and just knocked 
the think all out of me. It raised'a lump 
the size of my fist, almost lifting me 
clean out of the saddle. And when | 
looked round, [| seed a stone a-rolling 
down the hillside,— well it was as. big,— 
yes, without exaggeration, as big as a cro- 
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quet ball. Did you ever see a croquet 

This was too much for us, and even 
\Ir. Littrell joined in the laugh, when 
my triend remarked, ‘“ Your head must 
be pretty tough, young man, but it ‘s not 
as tough as your story.” 

The account given us of the /enz- 
“nics or “Penitentials;” as the. cow- 
boy called them, was very interesting. 
(here are quite anumber of Mexicans 
on the Grant, a most lazy, slovenly, ig- 
norant class of beings... Some are athe- 
ists; those who are not hold the tenets 
of the Catholic Church. Of the latter 
class there are the mere formalists, and 
those whose emotional, highly suscepti- 
dle, and superstitious nature has been so 
worked upon by the priests as to make 
perfect fanatics of them. During the 
torty days of Lent, the faithful followers 
ot the Church, or, as Mr. Littrell called 
them, “the weak ones,” daily parade 
through the village street, beating them- 
scives all over the body with switches, or 
bunches of sword grass, until the blood 
runs, the -chastisement being often 
severe enough to bring on a fainting 
spell. These enthusiasts are called 
Penitentes.” They are taught that by 
thus propitiating the Almighty their sins 
will be forgiven them. On Easter day 
the Penttentes turn out in.full force, 
Whipping themselves frightfully, some 
carrying heavy crosses, others, again, 
crawling on hands and knees over aloe 
and cactus leaves placed on the ground 
tor that purpose. Whoever is thus*pen- 
itent during Lent for seven consecutive 
vears, can thereafter sin at pleasure, with- 
out tear of. retributive justice. Some 
three years ago, during. Lent, Mr. Lit- 
trell entered one of their little adobe 
churches, and found one of the corners 
all bespattered with blood, where, as 
ac supposed, the Penztentes must have 
whipped themselves. On the same occa- 
sion he saw a man,-who must have been 
particularly penitent, tied to a cross and 
ccourged until his body was literally cov- 
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ered with blood. The poor sinner was 
then allowed to remain three quarters of 
an hour in the freezing cold; when taken 
down in an unconscious condition he was 
frozen so stiff that his arms remained 
extended, and he had to be carried edge- 
wise through the door of his hovel. 

This brings to mind the accounts one 
reads of the religious devotees of the 
Middle Ages. Who would have thought 
that inthis enlightened age such barbar- 
ous customs were still practised ? 

We reached camp at six o'clock, and 
received a pleasant welcome from. old 
Uncle Sam,the cook. Soon after,the rest 
of the “outfit,” six cowboys, came strag- 
cling in. Now [ began to realize for the 
first time how well founded the state- 
ment 1s that a cowboy lives on horse- 
back. You hardly ever see them walk. 
And why should they ?) Thereare always 
threeor four horses standing saddled and 
bridled ready for use, within thirty feet 
of the camp. 

Uncle Sam wants some wood for the 
fire.. Kid,’ hé calls, “just fetch: mea 
log.” 

The individual addressed mounts his 
horse, proceeds a short distance down the 
canon, fastens the noose of his lariat to 
a log, gives two or three turns of the 
rope around the pommel of his saddle, 
and comes galloping back, dragging the 
log behind him. 

It is wonderful how dexterous they 
are. About the neatest little trick I saw 
was performed shortly after our arrival. 
The cook wanted water for the potatoes. 
Being requested to get some, Bill took a 
bucket, rode his horse into the creek, and 
leaning over on the up-stream side, filled 
it. He-then turned back to camp at full 
speed, and making a graceful circle round 
the tent, deposited the bucket by the fire 
without spilling a drop. It was full to 
within two inches of the brim. 

Supper consisted of boiled potatoes 
and beef with tea or coffee. Butter and 
milk are unheard of luxuries. The beef 
was said to be a great treat as a substi- 
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tute for bacon or ham, which is their 
usual fare. Its presence was thus ac- 
counted for: one of the men in lassoing 
a yearling steer had accidentally thrown 
him rather roughly, breaking his neck. 
I suppose such accidents will happen 
occasionally. 

About nine o'clock we retired, [ roll- 
ing myself up in my blankets under a 
tent between two of the cowboys. The 
next morning at five we had our break- 
fast, which by way of variation consisted 
of coffee with potatoes and beef, — for 
dinner we had beef and potatoes with 
coffee. We were somewhat stiff after 
our ride of the previous day, and were 
delighted to hear that the cattle would 
be branded in a little cafion within five 
minutes’ walk of camp. 

As the settlers who were sclline had 
not yet put in an appearance, the boys 
occupied themselves with the training ot 
their broncos. Until a mustang has 
been thoroughly broken-in it is called a 
bronco. Some had already been ridden 
several times, and gave but little trouble. 
Not so with the others, however. One 
of them was to be mounted by a young 
Dutchman, called “ Van,” who did not 
in the least relishthe idea. It took two 
men all of fifteen minutes to put the sad- 
dle on. The “ bucking-strap” had been 
attached to it, sothat the rider could get 
afirm hold with his right hand, while the 
stirrups were tied together under the 
belly of the horse, thus. giving Van” 
an excellent opportunity to brace him- 
self. Whenthe saddle was well secured, 
the “ bucking-cinch” having also been 
drawn tight, one of the boys gave a jerk 
at the end of a lariat, which had been fas- 
tened to the bronco’s neck. This, to- 
gether with a little shouting, was suffi- 
cient to open the circus. How that ani- 
mal did jump, buck, rear, and kick! 
Now I understood why the boys had 
started him going without a rideron his 
back ; having failed to get md of the sad- 
dle, they thought he would not make 
such a violent effort to throw the man. 
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In about five minutes the’ bronco 
stopped his antics for want of breath. 
Now was Van's chance to mount. Poor 
fellow, how reluctantly he came up, and 
how pale he looked! Van, who had onl 
been a cowboy for a year, was a good 
rider, but had never straddled a bucking 
bronco. Only a few days before he had 


seen a fellow bucked off, getting two ribs 


and his collar bone broken; no wonder 
he felt a little shaky. Two men were 
already in their saddles waiting to assist 
in guiding the bronco by riding on either 
side of him. Van now grasped the lariat 
and slowly, hand over hand, approached 
his horse, keeping a firm hold. When 
near enough he quietly clasped the fin- 
cers of his left hand over the bridle near 
the horse’s cheekbone ; for as long as Van 
had hold of his head the horse could not 
kick him. He now slowly and gently 
loosened the lariat and placed his lett 
foot in the stirrup, holding the pommce! 
and the lines in his right, while stil! 
retaining his grip on the horse’s head. 
We were now all attention, for at any 
moment the potential energy in that 
mass of quivering horse-flesh might. de- 
velop a most astounding amount of act- 
ual y. Suddenly Van. sat in the 
saddle, Mr. Bronco never moving, much 
to our surprise. 

The boys knew this would not last 
long. “ Bring him out some blankets to 
fall on!’ some one shouted. 

“Pick out a soft spot, old fellow, 
came from another quarter. 

In the mean time had slight], 
inclined his heels to the rear. Away 
went the bronco witha rider on each side 
of him, jumping and bucking high in the 
alr, 

Now the boys broke loose: “Is your 
life insured ?”’—“ Stick to him, old fel- 
low!" Don't let go the bucking- 
strap.’ —‘‘ Keep your feet in the stirrups 
and he won t throw you !"’—“ Did you put 
enough glue on your saddle ?”’. These 
and similar exclamations were heard ‘op 
all sides. 


energy. 
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But Van stuck to his horse nobly. 
After about ten minutes he was near 
camp again, having for the moment con- 
juered the brute, and taking a favorable 
chanee, he jumped to the ground for a 
rest, 

do you feel?” asked. 

“(lke a stewed cat ; as limp asa rag. 
li he had kept on much longer IT believe 
ne would have landed me in the dirt ;-my 
wind was almost gone,” was the answer. 

By this time the owners of the cattle 
nad-arrived and we all proceeded to the 
branding place. Here we found the cat- 
tlie huddled together nan immense cor- 
ral. Adjoining this, and having com- 
munication therewith by means of a gate, 
was a smaller enclosure, from which the 
cattle were driven into the slip, or 
shoot, to be branded. When the small 
corral Is. empty it 1s filled from. the 
larger one. ‘The shoot is made of two 
parallel rows of heavy stakes let about 
two fcet into the ground, converging so 
as to be V-shaped, that is to say, the 
rows are ten inches apart at the bottom 
and four feet apart at the top. By reason 
of this the cattle are forced to enter sin- 
“le file and cannot turn round. 

At the end of the shoot is the “ snap- 
pine turtle.”” This consists of two round 
‘timbers some cight or ten feet long. 
limber No. Tis set vertically into the 
«round, just inside of one of the parallel 
rows of stakes, some eight feet from the 
end of the shoot and very firmly braced. 
Directly opposite is timber No. 2, ar- 
ranged soas to swing vertically on a hor- 
izontally placed bolt, which runs through 
the timber at the end near the ground. 
At the top of No. 2a rope is fastened, 
which runs across the shoot over a 
pulley and down nearly to the ground, 
where it is attached toa lever. When 
the lever is. pulled down No.2 swings 
over against No. 12° As the.cattle are 
driven through the shoot the foremost 
one reaches» the ‘snapping turtle.” 
there can be no turning round and no 
stopping either, for the cattle press on 


behind, anda couple of men keep urging 
them on with pointed sticks. As the 
animal passes through the snapping tur- 
tle the Iever is pulled down, and he is 
caught just in front of the hips and back 
of the ribs. Very little fuss is made 
when the branding iron is applied, for 
the animal cannot. budge an inch. Not 
more than one minute is consumed by 
the whole proceeding, snapping, brand- 
ing, and releasing. In this way six men 
can easily brand five hundred head in 
one day, while by the old method, which 
consisted in lassoing and throwing the 
cattle to the ground, it would have taken 
three times as many men and some 
thirty odd horses, besides being exceed- 
ingly wearing on all concerned. 

When the day’s work was over and 
supper finished, all gathered round the 
fre, and the whisky bottle was passed. 
Hlere a fresh surprise was in store for 
me. Many did not drink, and those that 
did took very little. According to the 
regulations, an outfit that is ‘ rounding- 
up” or “receiving” 1s not allowed to 
touch whisky. A good provision, but 
surely not intended to include a treat by 
the seller, which was the case in this 
instance. There is another good rule 
which all the cattlemen in this section 
have agreed to observe, viz: never to 
employ a cowboy who carries a revolver. 

We remained a couple of days longer 
with the cowboys, and hada highly inter- 
esting and jolly time of it.. They were 
very good-natured fellows ; in fact, dur- 
ing all the time we were there we never 
heard’ an unpleasant word, nor was there 
any grumbling. 

This Grant appears to beamost exccl- 
lent cattle range. The mountainous por- 
tion is especially adapted to the raising 
of cattle. Itaboundsin vegiand gramma 
vrass, both very nutritious feed, the lat- 
ter somewhat resembling the buffalo 
grass of Colorado, but much superior. 
The soil is of such nature that cattle 
may be herded year in and year out over 
the same range, without its deteriorating 
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in the least, which is, I believe, excep- 
tional, and must add greatly to the value 
of the property. This fall the Grant will 
have a herd of some 30,000 head. Sup- 
pose each animal requires twenty acres, 
which is a liberal estimate ; in that case 
their herd will have to range over 600,- 

ooo acres. It may require twenty men 
to attend to these cattle during the sum- 
mer months, while but half that number 


are needed during the winter. These 
twenty men will be divided into two 


“outfits” of say ten each, counting the 
foreman and the cook, who does all the 
work about camp. As each cowboy has 
from five to eight horses, an outfit: will 
have in the neighborhood of sixty. These 
are of course supplied by the company, 
but the cowboy must turnish his own 
saddle and bridle. 


During the summer months, their 
work consists in herding the cattle, 


rounding them up, branding the calves 
and breaking in their saddle_ horses. 
In winter there is not so much to be 
done. The outfit then goes into a per- 
manent camp, living in a cabin made 
of logs, having the interstices filled with 
stones, plastered together with mud. 
From thiscamp they circleround through 
the country, bringing in the weak and 
sickly cattle, which they fear might oth- 
erwise not survive the winter storms, 
feeding them hay and alfalta until they 
have recovered. Many cattlemen simply 
let their herds run the whole winter with- 
out care, but it pays to give them some 
little attention. 

Whenever a round-up is held, all the 
cattlemen of the neighborhood are noti- 
hed when and where it will take place, 
thus giving them a chance to send one 
or two representatives from among their 
cowboys to look after their interests. 
The outfit that is going to hold the 
round-up moves its camp to the open 
canon where it is to be held. They then 
spend several days in collecting all the 
eattle they can find for miles around 
into one herd. 
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As early as four o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the appointed day everything is in 
a bustle. The cook has rudely awakened 
you from a most refreshing slumber on 
the hard ground — there is nothing like 
it, When once certain spots have become 
a little callous —and you push aside the 
folds of your tent, with an eye to the 
morning ablution.. What a charming 
scene gradually unfolds itself before you : 
the fantastic forms due to an uncertain 
morning light fading away before the 
ever increasing glow in the eastern hor- 
izon. Youare surrounded by mountains : 
in the distance is the majestic Culebra 
range, its snow-capped peaks, nearly 14,- 
ooo feet high, towering up to the skies 
above ; whileat your feet the clear, spark- 
ling water of a little creek, insjgnificant 
beginning of some mighty stream, rushes 
merrily along down its snake-like course 
to the plains below. A herd of several 
thousand cattle are grazing on the vel- 
vety canon bottom. Here and there a 
cowboy is stationed, watching that none 
of the herd stray away, while the eight 
or more tents in which the outfit and the 
representatives have slept-are grouped 
about the camp-fires ona slight eminence 
to one side. The lowing of cattle, the 
barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, 
and the shouting of the cowboys as they 
drive an unruly yearling back into the 
herd, heightens the effect. 

While breakfast is being prepared, 
four or five cowboys round up the horses: 
belonging to camp;—where there are 
thirty men, the horses will often number 
two hundred. They circle round to keep 
them bunched, and each man in camp 
selects one of his horses to ride that day, 
or perhaps only for that morning, it 
there is much rough work to be done. 
Not a single horse is permitted to stray 
away fromthe bunch. | I remember won- 
dering, the first morning we were in 


camp, why they were so particular, for 
I had noticed that the horses they so re- 
ligiously drove back among the rest were 
often not wanted ; 


besides, the smaller 
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the bunch, the easier to pick out the de- 
sired horse. Upon inquiring the reason, 
[ received the reply: “O if we let any 
stray away, there will bea general stam- 
pede to follow the leader.” How sheep- 
ish it made me feel! 

When the horses have been secured, 
the cowboys proceed to saddle and. bri- 
dle them, not always such an easy mat- 
ter, especially if there are any broncos, 
when. it becomes a very amusing ‘exhi- 
bition. Such cursing and swearing. I 
never heard before! Well, that’s part 
and parcel of a cowboy’s life. 

Now all turn out to round up the cat- 
tle; a wildand exciting scene, they not 
being as easily managed as the horses. 
Qn all sides the cattle break away from 
the main herd, and go tearing back in the 
direction from whence they came, with 
the cowboys following in full chase! Up 
hill, down hill, across the canon, through 
brush and water! And such dodging, 
especially if it bea yearling! Why, it’s 
as bad asa fleahunt! “There ts an ele- 
ment of danger connected with it which 
materially adds to the excitement. The 
cowboy has to use discretion, for a two 
or three year old steer will stand only 
‘ust so much chasing, and then without 
warning will face about and dash at his 
pursucr with lowered head. — By a dex- 
terous turn of his horse the charge is 
evaded, and before the steer has time to 
recover from his surprise at having but- 
ted the air, he receives a stroke from a 
heavy riding whip ora poke between the 
ribs from a pointed stick, which may 
make him change his mind. 

When the cattle have been rounded- 
upa tew men stand guard, while the rest 
proceed to “cutting-out.”” This consists 
in separating the different brands from 
the main brand, which is necessarily that 
of the outfit on whose range the round- 
up is being held. One now begins to 
appreciate why the neighboring cattle- 
men must send representatives. Mr. 
[Littrell told me that the grant company 
often had three or four men at as many 
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round-ups on the adjacent cattle rangese 
It is during the winter that the cattle 
wander the farthest. When the bleak 
wihds begin to blow from the north, the 
cattle are driven south, ten, twenty, or 
thirty miles, according to the strength 
and duration of the storm. After it is 
over they commence to work back of 
their own accord, but this is a slow pro- 
cess. The next storm drives them still 
farther south, and so on, until when 
spring comes they have to be hunted 
from fifty to one hundred miles south of 
the range. | 

The barbed-wire fences along the rail- 
roads are a great bugbear to the cattle- 
men, for whenthe cattle come across one 
of these fences that is at right-angles 
to the course of the storm, they may 
have to follow it for miles before finding 
a crossing. When many wander along 
the fence the weak ones do not find 
enough feed to carry them through, and 
not being able to face the storm they 
succumb. This explains in part why one 
sees so many cattle on the north side 
along the railroads of Colorado and New 
Mexico, where their course is east and 
west through cattle ranges. Another 
reason why these fences are in such dis- 
favor is that the lightning will! travel 
along them for great distances, killing 
every lving thing within reach. One 
rancher told me that he once had forty 
horses killed in this way at one stroke. 

Next in order after the cutting-out 
comes the branding of the calves. As 
they always stay by their mothers, it is 
an casy matter to know to whom they 


belong. <A big fireis built and the irons 
heated. The men lasso the calves round 


the neck, by aleg, or any other way, and 
come galloping up to the fire with the 
bellowing calf dragging on behind, some- 
times on all fours, but quite as often on 
its back or side. Notime is lost. One 
of the men appointed for this duty 
passes his hand along the rope until he 
reaches the calf’s head; he then slips 
his other hand over its back, and taking 
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hold of the skin half way down the side, undertaking. Do you observe those 


throws it witha jerk onthe ground. The 
hot tron 1s now applied,and perhaps an 
ear cut off, and the calf, branded with 
the mark of its owner, is permitted to 
return to mother cow, who has been 
watching the operation with great anx1- 
ety. Atterall the calves have been thus 
treated, the cowboys depart and the cat- 
tle are avain left to themselves. 


Upon our return to Raton, we found. 


a letter trom Mr. Pels, informing us that 
he had met at Cimarron Professor ; 
an expert engaged to report upon the 
value of the coal and mineral deposits on 
the Grant, and that that) ¢entleman 
would be pleased to have us join’ his 
party. Of course we jumped at the 
chance, leaving that same afternoon by 
rail tor Springer, the county seat of Col- 
fax County, a thriving little town, situ- 
ated about torty miles in a direct line 
southerly trom. Raton, though still ten 
miles within the southern line of the 
Grant. This was the first step towards 
mecting the Professor, who was expected 
to reach Pat Lyons Rancho, forty miles 
northwest from Springer, the following 
evening. 

A. J. Howell, one of the. oldest 
American settlers in New. Mexico, 
drove us the next morning. in a light 
buggy drawn by an excellent span of 
horses across the prairie to the Van 
Bremmer canon. 

[lowell had been storekeeper for Max- 
well at Cimarron, and could tell us much 
that was highly interesting concerning 
that individual. His stories were related 
with such gusto that the time passed 
very rapidly. As weneared the ruins of 
what must have been an immense adobe 
building, the old Judge pointed to the 
thick walls that were still standing, and 
said : 

* That used to be the stopping place 
lor the stages on their way to Santa Fé, 
You fellows travel through here now in 
pertect safety, but I have scen the time 
when it would have been a foolhardy 


loopholes 2? Many an Apache shrieked 
his hideous death-cry in an attempt to 
take that place, but the boys were too 
much for them! Yes, I've seen great 
changes here, but. expect soon to sec 
still greater.” 

“Why, how do you mean?” we asked. 

“T will tell -you,” he replied. ‘This 
prairie, the former home of the Apaches 
and the antelope, and now-used only for 
cattle to graze on, will soon be an im- 
mense patchwork of grain fields and al- 
falfa meadows. The grant people have 
at last waked up to the fact that this prai- 
ric soil needs nothing but water to make 
it capable of producing almost anything 
under the sun. This whole belt along 
the railroad, some eighty thousand acres, 
will be irrigated, as the surveyors tell 
mec,at comparatively very slight expense, 
the canons in the mountains being re- 
markably well adapted to the construc- 
tion of reservoirs. Land that is now 
worth two or three dollars an acre, wil! 
then sell at fifteen, or even twenty dol- 
lars;*’ 

We rested an hour at the mouth of 
the Van Bremmer, and started to drive 
up the cahon at two. The hotel people 
at Springer had warned us that the road 
would be very rough, as it was not used 
any more; but we had no alternative. 
The Professor was to reach Lyons that 
afternoon and proceed early the next 
morning, so we had to get there before 
sunset, or miss him altogether. The 
distance was only twelve miles. But 
what a road! took us four hours’ to 
reach our destination, and we all de- 
clared it was, without exception, the 
roughest drive we had any of us ever 
taken. At some places one had to lead 
the horses, while the other two kept the 
wagon from slipping into the ravine 
Many times we tied the wheels. to pre- 
vent their turnine. Once we were 
Obliged to take the horses out of the 
buggy, let it down into the creek with a 
long rope attached to the rear axle, the 
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other end being wound round a conven- 
ient tree, and follow along in the bottom 
of the creek until we found a place where 
we could get out again. 

Professor - was surprised and 
picased to see us; he had heard, he said, 
‘hat the cahon road was impassable. 

“So itis,” we laughingly replied, “for 
ordinary mortals, but not for such a trio 
as we are. A New Mexican, a Califor- 
nian, and.a:New Yorker!.::What. one 
cicks In strength, the other makes up in 
shrewdness and pluck !”’ | 

[tis needless to add that Howell went 
back to Springer by another road. 

The party we had joined consisted of 
the Professor, who, without meaning 
anything disrespectful to his bala head, 
“ray beard, and profound learning, was 
one of the jolliest fellows to camp with I 
ever met, a young son of Mr. Pels, ‘old 
man Boggs,” the guide, and Yenacio, the 
\Iexican, who drove the baggage wagon, 
or “prairie schooner, as those canvas- 


covered wagons are called. 

Long continued physical exercise Is a 
sood appetizer, and the announcement 
that supper was ready made our hearts 
“lad. The Professor evidently did not 
believe in cowboy fare. _Mock-turtle 
soup, with crackers, Boston beans, fried 
potatoes and ham, bread and 
tec or tea with fresh and. sugar, and 
canned peaches, were served up inturn! 
Atter which a delicious glass of beer was 
much appreciated. Conversation was 
very brisk, for the next day's itinerary 
had to be determined upon, and we were 
very averse to going back by way of Van 
bremmer canon, which the Professor 
wished to see. Good counsel prevailed, 
however, and a less dangerous route was 
sclected. 

Right glad we were when our places 
n the tent were assigned to us. Mine 
was next to the Professor’s, and I. had 
just rolled myself comfortably in my 
blankets when that gentleman entered. 
lle had been out, taken an observation 
of Jupiter's right ascension, and would 


now doubtless retire. But why did he 
bring that candle with him? Surely the 
light of the campfire was sufficient to 
disrobe by! I became interested as | 
saw him stick the point of a bayonet 
into the greund near where his head 
would le, and insert the lighted candle 
in the other end. He next exchanged 
his boots for his slippers, took a book 
from out a small valise, and stretched 
himself in his blankets to read. Now I 
seem to have the untortunate peculiarity 
of not being able to sleep when there isa 
candle burning within a foot of my head. 
I could not turn round, for then my face 
would come within a few inches of my 
neighbor’s. It would be very impolite 
to change my place even if there was 
room, which there wasn’t, so I had to 
stick it out. Doubtless he was reading 
some scientific work and would soon 
drop to sleep, when I could blow out the 
candle. 

But when half an hour had passed 


without even a change of position, I 
began to realize that my premises were 


false. It was foolish to suppose that a 
scientist would fall asleep over a scien- 
tific work. I next nearly twisted my 
neck out of joint trying to discover what 
he was reading. My efforts were re- 
warded ; 1t was a French novel! I fell 
back in dismay, for I knew what this 
meant. 

Just then the light flickered a lit- 
tle; it was not going out, however, 
there were still six inches of candle left. 
But hold! his cigar was nearly finished! 
There was a ray of hope! So I busied 
myself counting the bugs that were 
creeping on the walls of the tent — 
there were just eight varieties — and in 
sweeping. away the ants that, attracted 
by the light, were running over my face 
and hands. These ants are of adark red 
color, and fully three-quarters of an inch 
long. It suddenly occurred to me that 
their sting might be proportionately 
severe, and somehow it happened that 
many of those I brushed away found a 
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lodging on the Professor. Him we had 
to thank for their presence; “Give the 
Devil his due!” At this juncture he 
took his cigar out of his mouth, exam- 
ined it, and replaced it for a few fare- 
well puffs. “The night is long that 
never finds the day!” My troubles 
would soon be ended, and witha smile 
of satistaction I beheld the Professor 
turn himself on his side, remove the 
stump from his mouth, reach out with 
his other hand to raise the wall of his 
tent, —as I tondly expected, —but no, 
his hand slid under his pillow and came 
forth with —it looked like a policeman’s 
club, but it was a cigar! 

It was after midnight before the book 


was closed and the light extinguished... 


The next day I learned from young 
Pels that the Professor had quite a li- 
brary of French novels with him, and 
also a whole box of those tremendous 
cigars. Seen by daylight they proved to 
be only two-thirds of a foot long. ‘ Make 
the best of a bad job,” the old adage says, 
so I determined to use the time the Pro- 
fessor spent reading novels in writing an 
account of our trip. Whoever has wor- 
ried through thus far now knows whom 
he has to blame. 

The mouth of the Van Bremmer 
canon was reached the following day at 
2p. M. by acircuitous route. .Near here 
some of the settlers had taken out a 
little coal for their own use, and as 
the Professor wished to examine the 
vein we gave the horses a rest and 
started up the little side cahon on foot. 
We had proceeded perhaps a mile when 
my friend called our attention to the 
anthills which are often afoot and a half 
high, and all of which in this particular 
spot had an outer layer of black particles. 
These upon examination proved to be 
coal. How deep the ants run their pas- 
sages I do not know, but their lowest 
were evidently in a coal bed. As noone 
had ever made mention of this deposit, 
the honor of having led to its discovery 
belongs to these little insects. 
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A somewhat similar incident occurred 
a few days later when we were in York 
canon, We had failed to find an exten- 
sive coal deposit of which the settlers 
had told us, and were clambering over 
the hills on our way back to camp, when 
the Professor and myself simultaneously 
exclaimed, ‘f There’s coal!” Upon ap- 
proaching nearer we found thata ground 


‘squirrel had worked a little mine of his 


own, having thrown up quite a lot of 
coalat the mouth of his domicile. After 
thus locating the vein we soon tound 
where the settlers had excavated. 

But to return to where I left off. A 
few hundred yards beyond the anthills 
there were two layers of the most excel- 
lent coal, both about four and ahalf feet 
thick. The twenty-five foot drift made 
by the neighboring farmers was duly ex- 
amined and a few coal specimens taken 
for analysis. On the way back the 
Professor entertained us with an im- 
promptu lecture on the coal resources ot 
the Grant. One thousand square miles 
of coal area owned by one company 
sounds almost likea tale of the Arabian 
Nights. Indeed, it 1s only after one has 
traveled for days up and down the dit- 
ferent canons, and has seen. the coal 
cropping out on all sides, sometimes 
only a few inches thick, but often in lay- 
ers six or eight feet through, that one 
can form a slight conception of these 
enormous deposits. There are thirty- 
four distinct beds, named after the local- 
ities where they attain their maximum 
thickness,— the oldest being the Dillon, 
next the Vermejo, Trinidad, Caliente, 
etc. Their great economic value they 
owe to the ease with which they can be 
worked and the excellence of the coal, 
which belongs to the great bituminous 
class, and furnishes as muchas sixty-five 
per cent of coke. In most places the 
beds lie nearly horizontal, while all that 
Is necessary is to drive the wagon close 
to the canon wall and shovel it down. 
How interesting it would. be to bore ver- 
tically into the ground in one of the 
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canons and investigate what lies below 
the surface. 

In only one locality, that of Blosburg, 
is coal mining being carried on to any 
extent. The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company, working 
on a royalty basis, are putting out some 
eight hundred tons a day at the above 
named place, and will soon double that 
amount. The rapid development of New 
Mexico and Arizona will before long 
necessitate the opening of many more 
such mines on the Grant. 

Geologists maintain that during the 
Cretaceous period: this portion of the 
American continent was covered by a 
deep inland sea, the death, through 
countless ages, of whose myriads of 
limestone-forming denizens, the mol- 
lusca and radiata, gave rise to enormous 
limestone deposits. Through the gen- 
eral upheaval of the land this sea be- 
came converted into a marsh, which is 
evidenced by the finding of fossil sea- 
weeds and their impressions just above 
the limestone and below the Dillon bed. 
These swamps gradually became /erra 
firma, and were covered with a dense 
crowth of trees. When this state of 
things had lasted many ages great storms 
ieveled the forests to the ground, and 
Hoods washed the sand from the neigh- 
boring hills and covered the trees. Thus 
was the foundation laid for coal bed No. 
1. With the subsidence of the floods a 
new vegetation arose, only to be in turn 
covered up, forming what was to become 
coal bed No. 2,-and so on, thirty-four 
beds in all. Whrough decomposition 
under pressure with exclusion of atmos- 
phere these layers of vegetable matter 
were converted into lignite, bituminous 
and anthracite coal; ‘in the case under 
consideration, however, the transtorma- 
tion ceased with the bituminous stage. 
If the periods between the floods were 
long, the coal seams: would be thick, 
while if the floods occurred often they 
would be thin. Again, if the floods were 
violent, and repeated each other 1n rapid 
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succession, there would be much sand 
between the layers, while a mild flood 
would interpose but a few inches. It is 
impossible to calculate with any degree 
of accuracy the length of time that a 
coal bed has required for its formation. 
One careful observer estimates that a 
dense forest such as can now be seen in 
favored localities, with the present rate 


of growth, would require eight hundred 


years to produce sufficient vegetable 
matter for one inch of coal. True, the 
vegetation of the Cretaceous period was 
much more luxuriant than that of the 
present age. Suppose we assume it took 
only two hundred years; then a bed 
eight feet thick extending over a large 
area, and therefore precluding the pos- 
sibility of its having been formed in a 
hollow through the piling up of trees, 
will have consumed the vegetable growth 
of 19,200 years. | 

There is considerable controversy 
among geologists as to during which 
period the coal fields of New Mexico 
were formed, some assigning them to the 
Upper Cretaceous, and others to the 
Lower Tertiary. The Professor was in- 
clined to favor the latter theory. 

Our examination of the coal deposits 
near the Van Bremmer canon had de- 
layed us to such an extent that we did 
not reach a suitable camp-ground near 
the mouth of the Vermejo canon until 
quite late. Seated round the camp-fire 
that evening, we heard much that was 
instructive and amusing. As a sample 
of what was to come, it was indeed en- 
couraging. The Professor told us of his 
experiences In the Dutch Indies, where 
he had lived many years on. the island 
Banka, the great tin district, while old 
man Boges kept us laughing with his 
comic stories. 

The latter had been atriend and com- 
panion of both Maxwell and Kit Carson, 
and was also with Fremont when he 
crossed into California, Many a wagon 
train had he guided over the prairie. 
Not to.know who Tom Boggs was, was 
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to be set down as an ignoramus at once. 
From him we learned the derivation of 
the word “slikker.”” No one seemed to 
know how this expression had originated. 
My triend, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Dutch language, suggested 
that it might come fromthe Dutch word 


slyk, pronounced “slik, which means_ 
But old Boggs was, as usual,- 


“mud.” 
ready with something better. 

“In rainy weather,” he said, coat 
comes in slick, but a waterproof coat is 
shkker.”’ 

[ regret to say that my memory ts 
very poor, and that I can recall but the 
following anecdote of the many related 
by Boggs. oe 

His father, it appears, owned a good 
many slaves. It was-about the time 
that the Millerites created such a stir, 
and many ignorant people believed that 
the millennium was near at hand. One 
night, ““when there was an cnormous 
downtall of stars,”’ —to use Bogys’ own 
language, —the darkeys became much 
excited, and crowded round the house, 
lamenting that the world was coming to 
an end, and praying for the salvation of 
their souls. Pater Boggs had just suc- 
ceeded, after considerable trouble, in al- 
laying theirfears, when old Aunt Dinah, 
the ancient house servant, came rushing 
out, throwing her arms wildly about her, 
exclaiming, “Git down on yer knees, 
ebry one ob you; de day ob judgment 
am dah!” 

“Pooh, pooh, Auntie, don't get so ex- 
cited,” broke in Boges’ elder brother, 
“the day of judgment won't come in the 
nioht 

On our trip up the Vermejo canon the 
following day we passed several beauti- 
fultarms, Mr. Dorson’s especially attract- 
Ing our attention. As the Professor had 
a letter of introduction to the owner, we 
stopped for an hour and were treated to 
the most delicious buttermilk. Phe old 
man said he knew no more delightful 
spot on earth. The climate was unsur- 
passed, never too warm and never too 
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cold; he and his family enjoyed the most 
perfect health, and as it was their inten- 
tion to live and die there, he had done 
something towards making his home 


comfortable. And right comfortable it 
was! His roomy two-story house had 


thick. adobe walls, and was, therefore, 


delightfully cool in summer, while ‘in 
winter it retained the warmth much bet- 
ter than wooden or ordinary brick walls. 
Mrs. Dorson took great pride in her 
beautiful flower garden. But their weak 
spot was evidently the orchard. The 
trees were loaded down with fruit. 
Pears, apples, plums, figs, apricots, cher- 
ries, — in fact almost every kind of fruit, 
—seem to grow to perfection. His 
wheat and corn fields were in excellent 
condition, showing that even at this high 
altitude (6,500 fect) their cultivation is a 
success. Higher up on the Grant they 
do not do so well ; but there the potatoes 
and oats give excellent crops, the latter 
as much as fifty bushels to the acre, and 
weighing the astonishing amount ot 
forty-six pounds per bushel. 

As we neared Elkins, a little Mexican 
village of some three hundred inhabi- 
tants, we passed. quite a number of small 
heaps of stone on both sides of the road. 
We had noticed a small graveyard a short 
distance down canon, and Boggs 
explained that whenever the pall bearers 
Mexican funeral cortege were 
obliged to take a breathing spell, they, 
upon resuming the march, placeda stone 
upon the spot where the coffin had stood. 
Kach mourner in. passing adds a stone 
to the pile, and in this way often quite a 
little mound ts built up, the size of which 
is probably a good criterion of the impor- 
tance and social standing of the defunct. 

That night we pitched our tent ona 
little knoll not more than two miles from 
what is known as the Vermejo Park. 
An altitude of eight thousand feet had 
now been reached, and we could see the 
Costillo park with its mantle of snow 
through the narrow. gorge which forms 
the entrance to the park above. There 
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are some six or eight large cafions on the 
Grant, beginning on the west side of 
the valley of the Canadian at an altitude 
of six thousand feet, and ascending in a 
parallel northwesterly direction to the 
park lands above, w hich have an altitude 
of about eight thousand feet. These 
canons are from twenty-five to thirty- 
five miles in length, thus making their 
ascent very gradual. The park lands 


are in my opinion the most beautiful. 


part of the Grant. They extend all 
along the main range, have an average 
width of about four miles, and are most 
appropriately named. The gently undu- 
lating land, carpeted with the most 
beautiful green grass, studded here and 
there with groups of pines and_plentt- 
fully watered by springs, makes a most 
love ly region fora summer resort. Add 
to this the clear blue sky and snow-cov- 
ered peaks, which risc abruptly from 
the park toa height of 14,000 tect, and 
one could imagine one’s self in Switzer- 
land, were it not that the ubiquitous 
euide and the never failing Baedeker 
are Wanting. 

We were overjoyed to hear that the 


Protessor remaining several 
days in this enchanting ‘spot. There 


was considerable coal in that neighbor- 
hood, and while he was scrambling over 
the rocks, amusing himself in’ knock- 
ine sparks out of the stones with his lit- 
tle hammer, we proposed trying our 
hands at. trout fishing. The very next 
day we tramped into the park, and re- 
turned with ten dozen speckled beau- 
ties, averaging perhaps nine inches in 
length. A heavy thunder-storm, accom- 
panied by considerable rain, had driven 
us back tocamp rather early in the after- 
noon. We found that Boggs and. the 
-~Mexican had dug a trench round our 
‘tent, and that thanks to this precaution 
everything was quitedry. This was the 
opening of the rainy season, which ordt- 
narily commences about the first of June, 
and lasts until the end of September. 
While we poor New Yorkers are melting 


from the heat, the inhabitants of this 
favored clime enjoy a refreshing breeze 
and rain nearly every afternoon; the 
nights, too, are delightfully cool. The 
Grant is situated on the same parallel of 
latitude as San Francisco, and its high 
altitude seems to have about the same 
effect upon the climate, during the sum- 
mer, that the sea breezes have in the lat- 
ter place. 

One morning we accompanied the Pro- 
fessor in his search for coal, and were 
assisted by a boy of thirteen years, whom 
we found herding cattle about a mile 
from camp. He was a bright little fel- 
low, and entertained us much by his talk. 
When we came up to him, he was trying 
to mount a yearling steer, around whose 
nose he had wound a rope by way of a 
bridle. It was evidently not the first 
time he had ridden the animal, for after 
alittle maneuvering it would permit him 
to approach from the left side. As soon, 
however, as the little fellow made a jump 
for his mount, the steer by a dexterous 
move to the left would cause his master 
to land on his back on the other side, 
much to our edification. After the same 
performance had been gone through with 
half a dozen times, the boy was firmly 
seated. I asked him how he liked herd- 
ing cattle. 

“Oh, very well,” he replied, “but I 
would n’t herd goats for a good deal.’ 

“Why not?” 

“OQ, IT can lie down and vo to sleep 
when I herd cattle, but goats run off in 
all directions. No, sir, I would n't herd 
coats, not for $20 a year. 

No doubt, that amount appeared quite 
a bonanza to the little urchin. I took 
such aninterest in him that I suggested 
to the Professor to give him a quarter, 
which that kind-hearted person im- 
mediately did. It did my heart good to 
sec his eyes glisten for joy, as he care- 
fully tied the money in the corner of his 
torn pocket. 

“Have you ever had any money of 
your own ?"’; was the next question. 
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yes,’ Came the answer, with a 
certain amount of pride, ‘‘I once had 
fifty cents, but I owed a debt of twenty 
cents, so that Icft only thirty. [| always 
keep all the money I[ get, and when | 
grow up I shall have lots of cows of my 
own!” For the twenty cents he had 
bought a pair of moccasins from an old 
Mexican. I believe he said he had them 
made to order. 

On a bright Sunday 
crossed the divide into Lone’s canon, a 
little higher up than where the.cowboy 
camp had been. Here we had to exam- 
ine an extensive basalt formation, which 
the railroad people Were VCry anxious to 
secure from the Grant for building mate- 
This occupied us a whole day, tor 
a 


morning we 


rial. 
it had to be thoroughly done. 
eeological standpoint the investigation 
Was very interesting. First we went all 
over the ground and discovered that the 
presence of the basalt was not due to an 
overflow, for on the side trom whence 
the liquid’mass should have come, had 
it been an overflow, the basalt termin- 
ated abruptly. Neither was it an up- 
heaval, for the strata on both sides of 
the basalt lay almost horizontal and had 
the same dip, showing that it had not 
been disturbed. The Professor therefore 
concluded that it wasa “dyke.” [t ap- 
peared to have athickness of some two 
thousand feet, and a length of about a 
mile. These dykes are caused by inter- 
nal convulsions in the earth forming 
great fissures In its surface, the molten 
mass within rushing into and filling the 
fissure. The dyke we found to bea hard 
basalt, and the strata through which it 
had made its appearance a sandstone.” 
And so the days slipped by until it 
was time for us to return to Katon. 
How I regretted to leave you can better 
imagine, kind reader, when | tell you 
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that my triend had decided to remain 
longer! There werethe extensive gold 
quartz mines, the placer mines, the cop- 
per deposits, Iron Mountain, Burning 
Mountain, and many other wonders still 
to be seen. 
Betore closing [ cannot help saying a 
word about the law, approved on the 
third of March, 1887, preventing non- 
resident foreigners from thereafter ac- 
quiring property in the territories of the 
United States. In some directions its 
passage may work prejudicially, as for 
instance, in Colorado, where the sudden 
withdrawal of foreign capital caused the 
rate of interest to advance from eight to 
eighteen per cent. But in all such cases 
the operation of the simple law of sup- 
ply and demand will soon restore the 
equilibrium, A visit to such a princely 
estate as the Maxwell Grant, owned as 
it isalmost entirely by foreign capital- 
ists, should be sufficient to convince any 
one of the desirability of the alien law. 
And yet, were all the large possessions 
in the United States managed in the 
same manner as the Maxwell Grant, 
Americans would have little to complain 
of. This is not one of those cases where 
the property is allowed to lic idle and 
non-productive, being held simply asa 
nest ege for a future generation. On. 
the contrary the Grant trustees are mak- 
ing every effort to open up the country. 
Within a short time three more railroads 
will traverse the estate, thereby. greatly 
increasing its value. Settlers are to be 
brought over from the old country, and 
land is offered tor sale at very reason- 
able rates. But all the money that is to 
be made out of this Grant will flow into 
foreign coffers. Perhaps it is envy and 
selfishness, — you may call it what you 
please, — but I say, hurrah tor the alien 
law! 
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SoME three or four leagues from one 
olf the larger Mexican cities, 1n a fertile 
valley, where the rank luxuriance of 
neclect wasrapidly obliterating thetraces 
of culture, stood the ruins of the great 
monastery of San Joaquinito. 

As one entered the valley trom the 
circle of hills that guards it, there rose 
before hima Stretch of a mile or more 


ot adobe wall, above which waved trees _ 


whose height denoted the growth of cen- 
turices. Of three such lengths of wall 
the grim exterior was unbroken, but on 
the fourth, by which the square was com- 
pleted, rose the massive fagade of a 
church, while its center was. pierced by 
a wide gateway, guarded by ponderous 
valves of iron. “Two square towers, half 
in ruins, served to addan air of desolation 
rather than to beautify the vast edifice ; 
in which an aged pricst daily ministered 
to the few dusky women who knelt where 
years agone three thousand monks had 
been used to raise their orisons, 

It was a lovely day in June when I, — 
Anselmo Imarte, at your service, — first 
paused. before the great gates and 
knocked for admittance. As T peered 
between the bars, the very paths seemed 
overgrown with vines and weeds, and the 
trees almost met above them, shutting 
out the sunlight and making almost invis- 
ible the lower stories of the vast building, 
which here and there rose above them in 
clear relief against the deep blue sky. It 
was not the hour for mass; the church 
doors were locked ; and therefore with 


the more impatience, —for I knew the 


self-appointed warder must be at leisure, 
—I] plied the knocker. 

After standing in the sun a full half 
hour, gazed at curiously bya browsing 
donkey,and suspiciously bya bare-legged 
urchin that happened by, I saw with re- 
licf an old man, bent with years, whose 


white head, emerging trom the thrown- 
back hood of a monk’s robe, appeared 
almost spectral in the gloom. He was 
slowly threading the undergrowth where 
a path must once have been; and ap- 
proaching the gate he turned with diffi- 
culty the keys in the grating locks, and 
drawing the bars gave me welcome in 
the name of God. 

“dentro, hermano,’ said he, though 
with some hesitation; but heated and 
Impatient I entered without ceremony, 


~andit was not until [had proceeded some 


distance in the grateful coolness that I 
noted the absolute desolation of the 
scene. It was when I came in full view 
of the half-ruined monastery, that an 
overwhelming sense of impotert gran- 
deur and majesty discrowned vet unde- 
stroyed seized upon me. 

The great square buildings crowned a 
terrace on which had once been grouped 
masses Of flowers, of which solitary spe- 
cimens stil] asserted themselves among 
the rank weeds that thrust themselves up 
among the ruins of the fountains, and the 
piles of bricks and stones that had fallen 
from the dismantled towers ;—for the 
monks at the time of their dispersion had 
offered an unsaintly opposition, and the 
building had been devotedto destruction. 
The very cornice and sculptured heads 
of saints and angels that took the place 
of gargoyles were defaced and shattered. 
Along the imposing front gaped un- 
elazed windows, and apertures where 
massive doors had been wrenched from 
their hinges. 

Through one of these the aged guide 
led the way,and we entered a room which 
in the vivid sunshine seemed an endless 
waste of stone. It was indeed a hundred 
and eighty feet in length, and had been 
the refectory. Signs of its ancient use 
still remained inthe shattered remnants 
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of an immense table, while the marks of 
fire against the painted walls indicated 
the fate of the- benches and chairs that 
had once abundantly furnished it. At 
one end of the apartment — O irony of 
time and fate!—stood a decrepit mule, 
munching his scanty fodder where bish- 
ops and cardinals had dined! 

“Here leave your horse, amzgo,” said 
my guide, in his thin, trembling voice. 
“This refectory has long served . tor 
beasts. God pardon the sacrilege! He 
knows an old man like me can do noth- 
ing to protect the house he has him- 
self forsaken. Ave Maria Sanctisst- 
ma, you Wish to see the desolate build- 
ines, and the #vertas and gardens of San 
Joaguinito Ah well, T will show them 
to you; though,” he added wistfully, 
“you will find it.a dreary place. :Ah, 
Senor, it is not possible that you can 
need so great a place. Ah, Dos mzo, 
they say those who have seized upon 
them would sell the lands of the Church 
like maize, but surely they will not traffic 
here! O, [have lived here fifty years 
—not happy years — but I am rooted to 
the spot. Can it be they would. tear 
away an old man like me? I have kept 
this God's house; I have read mass in 
the church, day by day; I have sounded 
aloud the holy names in these shades, 
—it cannot be that man will desecrate 
them to his own uses!” 

The old man’s speech was a soliloquy 
rather than an appeal, yet I murmured 
something reassuring, though faintly ; I 
knew well that the fate of San Joaquin- 
ito had only been delayed. ven its 1so- 
lation and vastness would not save it long 
from some thrifty purchaser, now that 
a semblance of security prevailed in the 
land. 

As we wandered through the long, 
narrow corridors, and looked into the 
cells that opened on either hand, not a 
sign of human occupation was to be seen, 
save in the niches in the walls, where 


skulls, and cross-bones, and the ends of 


candles were left undisturbed. These 
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mute reminders of the uncertain and 
quickly waning flame of life, and the 
certainty of death, were perhaps no morc 
unwelcome to the gay and fearless sol. 
diers than. to the recluse, who night 
after night had added to the terrors of a 
morbid imagination by the sight of these 
memorials of brethren had 
known and lost. At least they had re- 
mained untouched, their own ¢hostliness 
proving more efficacious than prayer or 
ban ; for in the vast libraries, above the 
arch that separated the two, was_ in- 
scribed a bitter curse upon any sinner 
who should remove manuscript or book, 
—yet of the thousands that had. been 
cathered there not one remained. 

The monk paused betore the fire-place 
of an adjoining room. An immense 
canvas hung in strips above it. | He 
raised them one by one, and showed an 
exquisite painting of the Lord’s Supper. 

thought it once, he said, mas- 
terpicce. With this [ made my peace. 
with the abbot.” 

He spoke more as if to himself than 
to me, and as he raised the canvas piece 
by piece, and looked at the faces of thx 
disciples with his bleared eyes, his coun- 
tenance rather than theirs, impressive 
though they were, attracted my gaze. 

He must in his youth have been more 
beautiful than any face he had _ painted. 
The features, though pinched by time, 
were faultless as those of an Adonis. In 
imagination I saw those wrinkled cheeks 
rounded as in youth, and tinged with the 
clear olive hue that must have accom- 
panied those large dark eyes, which in 
losing their fire and the ardent intelli- 
fence that had once kindled them, had 
perhaps gained in the pensive weirdness 
of their expression. In place of the long 
eray beard and hair, I pictured the soft 
shading of jet upon the lip and checks, 
and straightened the bent and crippled 
form. Yes, once this ancient monk had 
been a youth to admire, to fear, to love ; 
a gallant, a soldier perhaps; surely an 
artist ! 
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| should have been glad to rest and ask 
something of his history, but his manner 
though courteous did) not ‘invite confi- 
denee, even when we sat upon the wide 
balcony. that opened from the library, 
nd though half in-ruins afforded a sate 
ind loity site from which. to: view the 
rchards of pear, peach, and plum, the 
reves Of citron.and agua cate that en- 
ircled the building. “Among them were 
secn the marble porticoes overlooking 
the baths, whose pellucid) water had 
tcmpted, perchance, to cleanliness, which 
rcheion in seclusion seems. but. too apt 
to wnore. Beyond the confines of the 
walls, the view of the valley being fore- 
siortened by the trees and enclosures, 
the blue hillsseemed torise precipitously, 
shutting inthis little world ke a gem 
in chameled setting of sott greens, deep 
purple, and amethyst. The setting still 
retained its splendor; the was 
dimmed, its lustre gone torever. 

It was high noon when, my: survey 
completed, T turned with thanks to my 
“uide to beg that he would lead the way 
the ruined refectory, that I might 
ind my horse and depart. The glare of 
sunshine without the walls was appall- 

but had no excuse tor prolonging 
my visit; and besides [had brought 
i} me neither food nor drink, and 
lin some cova hidden in the shade 


rem 


to 


! 4 broad tree upon the plain or in some 
nook.of the‘hills, to find at. least afew 
oi tillas and.an or some trijolesand 
morsel of cheese, with which to satis- 
‘yan appetite that, after my long ride 
ind ramble through the vast house, be- 
into assert its claims most unmistak- 


Phere 1s one spot you have not seen, | 
ud the old monk, yet with a-curious air 
hesitation as we began to deseend the 
broad stairs, which led not to the retee- 
tory but to the principal entrance. “J 
show. not. why,— your voice and -tace 
~comdear tome; and yet vou are young, 
cry young; T can never have seen vou 
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“Never, I said, for- fifty years 
you have lived. here. I have only been 
half that time in the world, and I have 
never been here before. And yet my 
home is not far away, and if you permit, 
padre mio, I will come again. It is sad 
that so old a man as. you should live 
yon great yawning wilderness 
of chambers.” Involuntarily: I glaneed 
back and shuddered. At midnig¢ht did 
not the candle ends in their sconces of 
skulls burst into fame and light up the 
endless procession of dead monks, who, 
tradition said, left their graves in the 
monastery church and returned to their 
old home to bewail its departed glory ? 

The monk smiled. There was a shade 
of senile cunning on his face as he turned 
Into a narrow path, which led into the 
depths of the wood. Presently to my 
astonishment he pointed to an exquisite 
little cottage, not a brick of which had 
fallen, though the woodwork of the porch 
that shaded it was falling into decay, and 
seemed ready to yield beneath the wealth 
of passion flowers and roses that encum- 
bered rather than adorned it. 

“This was the Retreat,’ he said, as he 
led the way. ‘It is placed within a mimic 
labyrinth, and though I have worn a 
straight path through these deep woods 
and the old one is grown over in many 
places, you would. find it difficult to 
emerge should one wish to keep you pris- 
oner. You see, he added, as we stood 
in the aperture left by the intrusive 
vines, “this cottage 1s so placed. that 
although the monastery 1s so near, it 1s 
pertectly invisible, and even the tone of 
the deep-voiced bells seldom broke upon 
a stillness that the natural formation of 
the land and the density of the wood 
combined to make unassailable.” 

[ eazed around me with admiration. 
This indeed was a fitting retreat for med- 
itation or. penitence, and here remorse 
might deepen to madness. [Entering a 
tiny halli—at the end of which was set 
an image of the Mother of Sorrows, with 
five daggers in her breast, yet with an 
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expression of heavenly resignation upon 
the face, which the care of the monk had 
preserved from the ravages of time — I 
found on either hand a tiny chamber. 


.They were scantily furnished, as doubt- 


less they had always been, but scrupu- 
lously clean, forming no unfitting home 
for the eentle and refined recluse. 

‘“T was in retreat,” the old man said, 
“when the mandate came for our dises- 
tablishment. The humble brother that 
brought my frugal meals from day to day 
and sct them on the stone yonder where 
I could reach them broke the rule of 
silence, and told) me in a tew hurried 
words that the arch tconoclast had torn 
the jewels from the virgin on the high 
altar, and borne away the vessels of sil- 
ver and gold, and sworn the horde of 
idlers who had fattened upon the gifts of 
dead menand by extortions of the living 
should. be thrust out, that honest work- 
ers might live, and Mexico rise from 
beneath the oppression that made heran 
abject among nations. 

“ Ah, had I been the young soldier in 
whom this soul once burned, it would 
have glowed and leaped at such a tale. 
But in all these years soul and body had 
erown dull and fearful; and [ thought 
no longer of the sword, or freedom, or 


vlory, but came back into my cell and 


wept and prayed, and cast me down 
before the sorrowing Mother of God, and 
she — yes, she knew why I would not be 
thrust forth, why I cried out for the 
deep solitude which once had driven me 
to the verge of madness. 

The old man bowed betore the image 
reverently and crossed himsclt. 
tisstma. Alaria, thou. didst hear my 
prayer, he murmured: “Phere came a 
day when I heard even here the faint’ 
echo of crics and shouts and the thud ot 
falling stones, and once or twice a shot, 
and at last the swell of the erand, sad 
chant of the /re@, and-atter that a 
silence, and I knew that IT had been left 
to my solitude, forgotten by my breth- 
ren, undiscovered by the invaders.” 
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As he spoke, not in a continuous 
strain, but in broken sentences, as his 
tailing breath would serve; my host had 
placed tortillas of maize and an olla 0) 
atole upon the table, with a small round 
of goat’s milk cheese, and witha court], 
vesture invited me to this homely fare. 

We ate together in silence, forthe old 
man seemed after his unusual exercise o! 
speech to fall into deep meditation. The 
tood though so simple was welcome, and 


stretching out my arms through the 


vines. I plucked ripe figs, which in thei 
honeyed sweetness added a dainty zest 
to the meal. 

As I peeled them, I ever and anon 
raised my eyes to the solid wall at-the far 
therend of the ptazza upon which we were 
seated, fecling a strange sensation of awe 
come. over me as IT caught tantalizing 
climpses of an elfin face, where an instant 
later spread only the blank wall, onc 
white, but now darkened, and in spots 
blistered and scaled by time. 

Vexed and disquieted by. the unresis 
oning dread that in spite ot my manhood 
began to seize upon me, I forced mysclt 
to look upon the old man at my side, and 
to talk of matters of which he could not 
have heard for many a year. | T repeated 
legends of the briet splendor of Iturbide., 
with its tragic end; the costly and daz 
zline career of the dictator, Santa Ana: 
the military fire and skill of Comontort, 
nullified by the hesitating and unstable 
mind to which all lines of poltey grew 
dim, and ended entanglement. as 
dangerous to liberty as treason itselt: 
and lastly ot Juarez, whose tireless crait 
and skill had set the warp on which patri- 
otism might hope to weave the fabric ot 
a strong and enduring nation. 

The old man’s face from time to time 
kindled with enthusiasm or indignation, 
and my tremors were forgotten, when, 
littine my eyes [saw through a blaze o! 
sunshinethat fairspecterface. So stron: 
was the impression that J sprang to m\ 
fect and seized the arm of the monk. 

‘Look?! look!” cried, zyou se 
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that lovely vision ? 
do | dream 

As I spoke, the sunlight vanished, and 
with it the vision; but even 
ceased to speak I realized that my eyes 
did not deceive me. — Beneath the thin 
whitewash upon the wall remained the 
faint trace of a female form. A painting 
In glowing tints was surely spread upon 
the coarse adobe, and under. peculiar 
effects of light started into strange viv- 
idness, ghostly, yet entrancingly fair. 

Had I learned the monk’s 
Was it because of this ecstatic vision he 
remained in this far solitude ?> A ¢lance 
at his face convinced me. — [t was lichted 
with a rapturous clow; his hands were 
clasped upon his breast, as if to check 
the wild beatings of his heart. At that 
moment it needed no force of the imagin- 
ation to see him young, ardent, a lover, 
a martyr,—ay, what you would ad- 
mirable. 

Ah!" he said at last, sinking into 
his seat with along drawn You 
It is not for my cyes alone 
that. the sweet comes torth and 
smiles upon this desolate world. And 
yet they called her a demon, a deluder 
of saints ; they would not suffer priestly 
eves. to look upon her, lest she should 
wile unwary souls to hell,— she my angel, 
heavenly Virgin of the Cage! 

f need not ask a question, The foun- 
tain of his memorics was opened. Who 
knows but that day after day he repeated 
to the silence that tale to which TI list- 
ened, careful by no word or motion to 
interrupt or distract the current of his 
thoughts. 

‘Fifty years ago or more,— yes more, 

-I met her at a ball, the first ball she 
hi ever graced by her presence. And O 
how lovely she was in her robes of filmy 
white of costly laces fit for.a princess, 
There were jewels upon her neck and 
arms, but they shone paler to me than 
; from 


Tell me, is it not, o1 


before 


seeret ? 


have seen it. 
face 


her eyes,— wondrous eyes of blue 


heaven itself she must have brought 
them, that daughter of the haughty 
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Spaniardand the gentic Mexican mother, 
who breathed but by his will. Her golden 
hair made a glory around the head 

modestly bent that only ; 
be cau: oht of the pure pale face, 


elimpses would 
in which 


ata word.a faint: tinge of- color “rose, as 
Heeting as the flush of dawn. | was 
scarce aman, though tor years | had led 


a soldiers not trom necessity, for 
my father had left me rich, but 
[ had an ardent soul that loved the clash 
of battle and the stir of camp. I had 
been wont to laugh at tenderness; at fire- 


but from 


because 


side ways, at thoughts of love, 
that night I laughed no more. 

“Ah well! | wooed her. Night after 
night beneath her balcony I sang such 
as lovers choose, and after many 
nights a rose came fluttering from her 
window and touched my hand. I clasped 
it to my heart in ecstacy. | was not 
then despised! 

‘Teach day [ rode betore her father’s 
house, how dark, how grim, how unas- 
horse caracoled 


songs 


sailable it looked as my 
and curveted, and glanced up from 
under my wide hat, bedecked with gold, 
and after many disappointments caught 

climpse of the sweet face |] sought. 
The cyes shone soft and clear, the red 
lips smiled. It was cnough: another 
hour found me before her. father with 
my tale of love, pleading humbly for his 
dauchter’s hand. 

“The haughty Don received me-cour- 


teously. His daughter had reached the 
age when in his.eyes it was fitting she 
should wed. A man well born, hand- 


but surely 
his valor, 
sought. 


some, and rich, if it might be, 
above suspicion in his. birth, 
and. his honor, was what he 
Punctilious on every point, the suitor for 
Lorenza must disappoint no social re- 
quirement, fulfill each jaw of etiquette 
as of honor, and be in fact the embodt- 
ment of the ideal cavalier. 

“T was not vain, but I:;would have de- 
fended with my sword my pretensions as 
a soldier and a gentleman, and 
cardo did not question them. Hfle was 
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shrewd and keen, and I perhaps was not 
the utter stranger to him thought. At 
least my probation was short ere [ was 
led to be presented to: Lorenza as. her 
future husband ; and in accordance with 
a custom merciful te lovers, who betore 
wedlock might scarcely meet, and never 
exchangce aword alone, the preparations 
for our marriage were at once begun. 

lived im rapture the succeeding 
weeks, Although [ spoke to ber but 
once or twice as she leaned trom. her 
balcony, her gentle mother looking on 
the while, my passion grew from day to 
day, but love is no gross creation brought 
into being by reasoning and words and 
deeds, such as beeet triendship and es- 
teem, nor needs it material aids for its 
perfecting. It is an ecstacy, a subtle 
elow, a sensuous essence, which  per- 
meatcs the soul, and fills it with enchant- 
ine visions. While the soul lives it must 
endure. Yes, such is love! and this I 
knew for Lorencita, and she for me. Out 
upon the false passion that may grow 
cold,—that can be satisfied, that can 
grow weary where it once rejoiced! 
Love! Love is immortality, it cannot 
die, it cannot change!” 

As the monk spoke, with an energy 
which seemed. inspiration, and upona 
theme which was but stranecly chosen 
for an ascetic or an ancient, under some 
change of light the picture grew faintly 
into view beneath my cyes. gazed 
intently I could see the outlines of a 
eirlish figure clothed in bluc, the two 
fair arms upraised, the face turned archly 
from some object which she held, as it 
in the sight of a spectator from below, 
on whom she smiled. Yes, I could see 
in reality or tn imagination the very 
smile, though the ruby of the lips, the 
azure eyes, the golden nimbus of her 
hair were but dimly traced beneath the 
envious whitewash. 

[| pressed the hand of the old man. 
He gazcd at me abstractedly ; but the 
presenee of ahuman being had awakened 
the desire for human sympathy. He 
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shrank back for a moment, then contin- 
ued ina feebler voice. “Ah! what is 
my tale in comparison to the thousands 
that might have been breathed within 
these walls, of disappointed ambitions, 
unrequited deeds of sacrifice, yet It isin 
my heart to utter it once more betore | 
dic! 

have told you Lorenza’s father was 
a wealthy man,a tyrant, who would load 
his captives with chains of gems. In mar- 
rying, Lorenza was not to escape him ; 
he would give her to no bridegroom who 
would bear her away to lodge her where 
he pleased, however grandly. — Beside 
his own house was built. the home he 
destined for his child; 1t was a palace, 
and the furnishings were fit for princes. 
[was the envy of the town, and yet-1 
secretly rebelled. had enough and to 
spare, What was this splendor to me, what 
to Lorencita 2? We longed to live where 
we pleased and as we pleased. Such 
splendor was but dearly bought, when it 
was to be held beneath the cold inspec- 
tionot those jealous eyes. Yet for Loren- 
cita’s sake all was possible, even the 
curtailment of liberty, which from my 
childhood had been boundless. 

“Tt was the weck before my marriage 
was to take place, as with a heart as 
light. as love and hope might make it, I 
passed along the massive side wall of 
Don Kicardo’s house. It was a. still, 
warm afternoon, and perfect quiet 
rested over the city, for 1t was the hour 
of the szesfa.. More than once at sucha 
time as I had raised my eyes to her bal- 
cony I had caught a climpse of Lorenci- 
ta, and she had dropped a kiss from the 
tipsof her white fingers, or even breathed 
a word so soft and low that none but a 
lover's ear could catch it. That day the 
dones had been sent to her, rich robes 
and laces, precious jewels, such as my 
wealth could buy, and her beauty and 
position warranted ; and to pleasure her, 
far more than any ordinary thing could 
do, I sent In a cage as radiant as them- 
selves pair of sparkling wonders. 
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melody and beauty, brought from the 
jungles of thecoast. Perhaps in her art- 
less pleasure and excitement the dear 
virl might be sleepless; perhaps. with 
love’s prescience she would know I should 
pass by 2. Yes, inthe dim interior of her 
room. I saw her, peering forth with eager 
eyes. An Instant,and she was on the 
shaded balcony. She stood under the 
white awning just removed. from, yet 
lighted by, the sunshine around her, her 
eolden hair loosened, the wing-like, open 
sleeves of her dress of some blue gauzy 
fabric falling back from her rounded 
arms, Which now lightly clasped to her 
breast, now held up to my view, the jew- 
eled cage and the lovely prisoners I had 
sent her a few hours before. | 

“« They sing, Alberto, she murmured, 
softly, ‘they are glad, they are happy.’ 
She kissed her hand to me. That was 
her thanks. 

gazed.at her. entranced. Oh, that 
vision of beauty soon to. be mine, it last- 
cd but a moment! With a warning fin- 
eer upon her lip, she turned. away. Had 
her mother called ?— was the punctil- 
ious father awake ? 

“That night I went to a supper given 
in my honor by the young men who had 
been my chosen companions. It was: to 
be the farewell banquet to my bachelor- 
hood, and we were merry, they in sport, 
[in joy. 

“As might advanced the toasts grew 
loudandfrequent,yet in respectto Loren- 
cita’sname no direct. allusion had been 
made to the cause of our assembling, 
until with maudlin sentiment a cousin of 
my destined brfide bewailed their loss, 
which seemed inevitable, and another 
mockingely enquired if there was no 
Cape, 

Tanswered jestingly, and as 
the vision of Lorencitaas I had seen her 
that afternoon rose before me, I added 
laughingly, ‘No, no, the cage 1s almost 
ready for the bird.’ 

“The eyes of Rinaldo flashed, a sin- 
ister expression passed over his face, 
vet forthe one mad hour I felt no shade 
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of evil, but when the morning broke, I 
remembered the one incautious speech, 
and cursed my folly. Would some trai- 
tor carry it to Don Ricardo ? 

“even then I dreamed not but that a 
word would suffice to set all right, but I 
was proud and hated to speak but that 
word. IT had. but half resolved to go to 
Don Ricardo, When a note was brought 
from him. 

“<«Vour marriage with Lorenza ts im- 
possible,’ he said: ‘it 1s not endurable 
that any man should suppose that the 
daughter of Don Ricardo Salazar should 
set snares or offer. gilded) cages to 
entrap a lover.’ 

“Senor, | was mad with rage, with 
despair, and necd I say, in vain? Lo- 
renza was forever lost to me. In vain I 
humbled myself to the dust, in vain de- 
hed and thrust to the heart the traitor, 
—he too had dared to raise his eyes to 
Lorencita, —in vain the tears of the 
daughter, the entreaties of the mother! 
The father’s pride was inexorable. At 
last, distracted, fleeing from a marriage 
with which her father would have healed 
her grief, Lorenza turned to the Church. 
I never saw her from the day she had 
stood on the balcony with the fatal cage 
clasped to her breast.” 

“(Go on,’ I softly said, as the monk’s 
chin sunk upon his breast, as if life had 
closed with the last sight of her he had 
loved. What. more befell you, and 
what of her?” 

“Ah, ves!” the old man said, I lived. 
There was maddening pleasure to be 
had, and the wild excitement of a sol- 
dier’'s life, and wine, wine, wine!  Peo- 
ple told me I was ruined, —that I should 
kill myself,— but what of that ?” 

“One day I had slept off a drunken 
carouse in the shadow of aconvent wall, 
when the sun, beating down upon me, 
wakened, though it bewildered me. A 
priest stood beside me; he put a hand 
upon my shoulder. ‘Brother, come 
within!’ he said, and I staggered to my 
feet and followed him, I knew not where. 

‘He led me to the chapel ; a long pro- 
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cession of veiled nuns came out as I went 
in; clouds of incense hung upon the air. 
f was ina sort of stupor, yet T felt that 
some great crisis of my life was near. 
The lights burned dimly upon the altar ; 
lights burned around some black, grim 
object placed before it. My limbs trem- 
bled, my breath came and went in gasps, 
my temples throbbcd to bursting, yet a 
mighty calm came over me. Betore the 


pricst drew down the black pall I knew 


what [ had been brought to see. , 
“Yes, she lay dead, as beautitul, as 
fair as [ had seen her last five years be- 
fore. The color of the Virgin wrapped 
her, heavenly blue such as she had worn 
betore; a line of golden lashes rested on 
each marble cheek, the eyes were closed 
forever. gazed long and in silence, 
abashed before her purity, a stained and 
eullty nature. The priest stood at my 
side. Flours perhaps thus passed away, 
and then [fell before the altar in prayers 
and tears. [crept to the father’s feet, | 
said, ‘What would she have me do?’ 

“* Brother, said the priest, ‘thou know- 
not how thou hast tempfed_ her. 
Thou knowest women from without 
whisper tales in the ears of those who 
should hear no news but of Grod and 
heaven, and in this convent, to which 
she was removed by her mother’s prayer, 
there ts: no harsh discipline, and there ts 
more than one window hidden behind a 


est 


Duttress or some projection of the wall. 
from such an one she caught a ¢limpse 
of thee one day, she saw the ruin of 
the man she loved. madness: seized 
upon her. Long she wrestled with the 
tempter. At length in confession she 
made known her gricfs ; she longed tor 
fight, she fain would break her vows. 
Son, she was dying then; no earthly 
means were hers to save thy soul, even 


at the sacrifice of her own. — [ whispered 


peace to her. © Die in the bosom of thy 
Church,” [ said, “and dead thou shalt 
reclaim him.” 

““To love and death all things are 
possible ! By 


my commands the grated 
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window ever was opened to her. She 
saw thee day by day, yet her despair was 
ended. ‘When I am dead,” $he said, 
“thou shalt bring him in to look upon 
my corpse, and bid him to seek a ref- 


-uge from the temptations of the world. 


I have been shut in from sin, for him | 
would have sinned, but that is past. | 
have begun the prayers that will arise 
for him through all eternity.” 

“T listened, I obeyed,— I too was shut 
in from sin, but alas, death entered not 
with me. [I have waited for him, lo, 
these many years! At first with rage, 
with passion, with a mad desire. How 
but through him should I look upon my 
loved and lost. I was the mad monk, 
they said. It mattered not whether to 
saint or devil 1 commended myself, no 
peace could be mine. But) heaven ts 
merciful. One day ina lumber room | 
had been sent to set in order,— for they 
humbled me with menial tasks,— TF came 
upon some canvas and a tew paints. 
Poor things they were, but T summoned 
back the skill that once was mine, and 
painted a Madonna,—as they who looked 
upon it called it,— but for me it was the 
image of my earthly love. 

“After that they set me tasks which 
filled my soul with peace. My hand 
crew cunning, magic colors glowed upon 
my canvases, and while [ worked on 
heads of saints and martyrs, ever in my 
thought bloomed: into being the one 
ereat picture I would paint, the realiza- 
tion of the vision IT had seen, ‘The Vir- 
cin of the Cage.’ 

“Years passed, I was not. suffered to 
begin my work, and yet though my soul 
fainted a mighty peace came over me, 
Well had she done. to warn me from the 
world. At last I pleaded for more per- 
fect solitude, for perfect isolation, not 
as I said for meditation, but for action, 
that I might create my masterpicce. 

“Tocurb my vanity, a canvas was for- 
I might paint, but only up- 
on the wall. If the Virgin willed, even 
on sucha basis I might work my miracle. 


| ] 


\o sneer could affect me, no difficulty 
Jiscourage, and there upon the rude 


adobes. my vision was fixed. Day by 
day it grew in beauty, day by day more 
rfect, until at leneth it seemed that 
herself stood before me. One 
worning uncovered work, there 
vas nothing to add, I fell before it in 
auktulness and tears. I was about to 
_*\Mother of Heaven, I dedicate this 
nage of purity to thee,’ when a-cold, 
forbidding voice fell on my ear. * Arise,” 
it said, ‘thou hast painted an angel of 
temptation. No man may look upon it 
undefiled.’ 

In my entrancement [ had not been 
conscious that the prior, with many of 
brethren, had approached. In enrap- 
tured silence they had gazed upon that 
representation of perfect womanhood ; 
another moment their plaudits would 
have rent the air. The prior recovering 
his surprise, thrillmg with an 
admiration he knew not how to discrim- 
inate from vile-and mundane. passion, 
commanded all eyes to be turned trom 
ner who would entrap the soul, and drew 
me away to stern reprehension, which 
awoke no penitence. 

“The work was done, even though the 
wil should be torn down and every trace 
destroyed, Lorenza had seemed to stand 
bctore my eyes. was when they told 
me the prior had partly relented, that a 
coating of whitewash only was to hide 
the too glowing beauties of my Virgin 
irom cyes too weak to resist them, that 
| consented once more to work for a mon- 
astery unworthy the triumphs of art, and 
painted the immense canvas you saw in 
.strips upon the walk. Its glories are 
departed, its ruins can raise but a pang 
of reeret, while this even through its 
mask is potent still. [am an old man,— 
ay, an old, old man,—— but would with 
these cyes of flesh I could see*in its 
vlory my peerless ‘ Virgin of the Cage.’ ”’ 


A strange tale of the tyranny and pride 
ol a bygone time; and of love which ts 


The lWergin of the Cage. 


the same today as it ever has been, the 


most potent, the most unreasoning of 
passions, deathless yet lulled bya tancy! 
In the cool of the evening | lett the aged 
recluse, whose life had been a tragedy, 


brightened by but a memory which aseet- 


icism had forbidden a shrine. IL mur- 
mured but a word of tarewell, he knew 
not, perhaps cared not, how deeply his 
tale had impressed me. Speech had per- 
haps afforded him a long denied sur- 
cease of pain. smiled sweetly as we 
parted, and litted his hand in blessing. 

Day after day the great church was 
opened, day after day the old priest stood 
at the altar; his dim eyes saw me not as 
I stole through the church and found 
my way tothe Retreat. There I worked 
In secret. Beneath my hand the dry lime 
crumbled; one by one the glorious col- 
ors started into life. As the work pro- 
ceeded, and the arts I used to shade and 
darken the wall without attracting atten- 
tion to the displacement of the shrub- 
bery and vines grew more apparent, I 
trembled lest returning to his rest earlier 
than was his wont, or lingering longer 
than usual in the morning, the monk 
might discover too soon my pious. toil ; 
for a work of love I felt the restoration 
of. the picture to be, and on the day the 
last trace of defilement had been removed 
and I threw back the vines that the sun- 
light might stream in, I felt a purer joy 
than ever before had been mine. 

A trembling step.sounded behind me ; 
unexpectedly he had come. [I led him 
in; the old man raised his head, with a 
elory of delight shining upon his face. 
He stood with his hands clasped upon 
my shoulder, and gazed, and gazed, and 
eazed, as though in ecstacy. My eyes 
followed his. Was it fancy, or was there 
a gleam of life in those wondrous eyes? 
Did the lover of a lifetime see their wel- 
coming light, that ineffable smile? He 
would not turn away. Once he pressed 
his: hand upon his heart, and raised his 
eyes to heaven; then he murmured 
faintly, last, at last!” 
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I felt his weight press heavierandheav- old monk—TI never learned hi- 


ier upon my shoulder, I clasped him in’ name—was buried in the shadow of the 
my arms and laid him gently down. His wall which his genius should have made 
eyes still turned to the picture though a priceless monument. I was poor, and 
the glaze of death came over them. my entreaties could save no part. of 
There was none to call for help, and it San Joaquinito from passing into hands 
was fitting that the ear which was open-. which inthe zeal of preparation for work. 
ing to celestial voices should be unstar- day purposes spared neither shrine no: 
tled by words of alarm or grief, and that’ saint. The iconoclast was busy through 
thus in the realization of his last wish he out the land, and doubtless as upon count 
should depart. A tremor passed over Jess reminders of the old days of fanati: 
him, yet still he smiled. Death was mer- pomp, destruction fell upon the unappre 
ciful. ciated beauty of the Virgin of the Cage 
Louise Palmer Heaven. 


TWILIGHT TN LIVERMORE VALLEY. 


THe sun has set and evening skies 
Begin like rose-buds to unfold, 
While on the distant mountain top | 
still linger faint, stray gleams of gold,— 
Like kisses pressed by angel lips 
Or touches of God's finger tips. 


Like wreaths of purple violets 
The hills around the valley le, 
And Mount Diablo's lofty peak 
Towers high into the twilight sky,— 
A stately sentinel it seems, 
(guarding a land of dusk and dreams. 


Up through the western mountain pass 
Night breezes wander from the bay 
And whisper tender dreamland tales 
Irom sandy beaches. far away, 
Where drifting dream and beaming star 
Clasp hands across the harbor bar. 


Hesper unveils her lovely face, 
[ hear a star-voice downward fall 
Krom some dim, distant lattice height 
Above the far cerulean wall,— 
‘Peace, Peace, it. .calls,:and_all is’ calm 
Beneath the night’s o’er-shadowing palm. 
Clarence Crmy 
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‘You uns, say,is Gin’ral Jackson haint 
dead yet ?”’ 

The questioner was assured that Old 
Hickory had departed to the realm. ot 
shadows long ago. 

“Wal! hit may be so, stranger; butii 
hit air, we uns jest don’t keer fer ter 
know hit.” 3 

This rendition of an ancient absurdity 
was still current as a joke twenty-five 
years ago in the lowland valleys adjacent 
to the home of the Southern mountain- 
eer. Its humorous exaggeration was a 
thrust at the insular perversity that, like 
a power behind the throne, still domi- 
nates many of his prominent traits and 
peculiarities. — The present attitude of 
the native of that region which some 
cushing souls love to call the Switzerland 
of America towards the spirit of modern 
innovation is one of incomprehending 
distrust. or indifference. There are 
deed found localities where railroads and 
the summer visitor now penetrate, also 
where the new coal and iron industries 
are establishing themselves, in) which 
friction and intercourse are modifying 
these Adamic crudities. Such contact 
usually puts money in the mountaineer’s 
pocket, and when reason fails to con- 
vince, self-interest often. wrings from 
him a reluctant acknowledgment. and 
support. 

But in the wilder and more secluded 
coves, and along the timbered slopes of 
the great central ranges, where the only 
intercourse with the world is through the 
weekly mail carrier and hisnearly empty 
pouch, some antediluvian influences pre- 
vail that have elsewhere lain crushed 
beneath a half century of neglect. Here 
are living illustrations of a patriarchal 
simplicity that laughs at stock quotations 
andignores the fashion plate. Here are 
old men who have never seen a railroad, 


or a telegraph, or a steamboat, though 
living tor years almost within sound of 
the steam whistle. Here are people to 
whom a newspaper is merely something 
to plaster upon their cabin walls, and the 
Revised Version only a piece of Scriptu- 
ral speculation, “fixed up jest pintedly 
ter make money outer somebody yelse.” 

For one just from the telephone and 
a round of fashionable dissipation to drop 
suddenly upon a community like this, is 
not unlike interviewing Noah concern- 
ing the Flood. The imagination gasps 
over the infinite mental vacuity consti- 
tuting the gulf between these two ex- 
tremes. 

One hears the realities of electricity, 
the rotundity of the earth, the phenom- 
enon of the tides, and other kindred 
abstrusities, continually doubted and at 
times defiantly denied. Yet while so 
skeptical concerning scientific or reli- 
cious truth beyond their immediate ap- 


prehension, a contradistinguishing taith 


in-any form of local superstition, no mat- 
ter how absurd or illogical, comes to 
them almost with their mother’s milk. 
Here are a few instances: | 
During dog-days Satan ts said to enter 
all snakes, and they go blind for that 
period. If one cuts himself then, the 
wound will not heal for a month. To 
walk over a grave is to invite sickness ; 
to repeat the trespass may render it fatal. 
Warts, moles, corns, distemper in dogs 
and horses, and certain kinds of crop 
failure, may be charmed away by cer- 
tainspecially gifted persons, generally old 
women. Each sign of the zodiac repre- 
sents some occult influence over animal 
or vegetable life ; for instance, when the 
“sign is in the heart,” stock should not 
be marked, nor any surgical operation 
undertaken, neither should trees, shrubs, 
or vegetables be transplanted. If the 
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sign is in the head, cattle or hogs should 
not be killed, as the meat is said to be 
crazy, and correspondingly hard to pre- 
serve. 

The weather during each of the first 
twelve days of the year is, consecutively, 
a fair sample of the weather that will 
prevail during each month of that year. 
A wet winter will be followed by a dry 
summer, and vice versa. For a dog to 
howl three nights in succession signifies 
great disaster within the year to its own- 
ers. Lo move a cat brings bad luck to 
the mover. To cure fits, when the moon 
is full, repeat the formula uttered by 
Christ to the man possessed of devils. 
The moon, in slang parlance, is worked 
for all it is worth as regards its cffect 
upon all terrestrial objects. 

These are but a few of the myriad 
whims evolved from the rural imaginings 
of many generations. Tocvery form ot 
rational inquiry, these detenders of their 
faith take refuge ina general shifting of 
_all personal responsibility by such replies 
as 

“Wal, [ dunno how nur why, but 
everybody lows es hit air so, nd T reck- 
on hit is.” 

And against this 
sponsibility reason batters in vain. 

The value of money as an essential in 


invulnerable trre- 


every emergency of hfe was never less 
potent than among these mountaineers. 
The modern Utopia seems to be little 
more than an ideal exchange, wherein 
the comtorts and luxuries of civilization 
shall be dealt out in maximum doses at 
minimum prices. Yet our gold-cauged 
splendor has no charm. for the moun- 


taineer, other than as it enables him to. 


acquire his plain hog and hominy ”’ 
style of living as lazily as possible. 

The young mountaineer seeking a 
wife labors under no pecuniary burden 
more than the outlay of a dollar and a 
half tor his marriage license. He and his 
partner, returning on foot trom the 
squire or parson, may find themselves 
literally with only the earth for a bed, 
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and the forest for a covering. Yet the 
sum of what they can accomplish without 
money and without price, except a Icis- 
urely bestowal of their own labor, seems 
somewhat satirical in the light of what 
is conventionally considered essential in 
such cases. 

First, he can “squat.” upon any piece 
of vacant land that suits him. Woe _ be 
to the man who would willfully disturb 
a squatters right in the mountains. The 
forest supplies him. with building and 
fencing material, with fuel, and ample 
pasturage for his stock. With ax and 
wedgec he gets out his house logs, covering 
boards, and the puncheons for his floor, 
Poles form the rafters of his roof, while 
afew rocks and hickory withe binders 
render him independent of the price ot 
nails. Wooden hinges, buttons, and 
latches adorn his doors and windows. A 
few sticks, mud-daubed, with an inside 
lining of rock, secure to hima genial fire 
and a place tor cooking. Except.a tew 
tools and cooking utensils, there is noth- 
ing of iron or glass upon the premises. 

A-rude trame with split poles for slats 
forms -his bedstead. With) knife and 
hatchet he carves out chair frames, bot- 
toming them with hickory splints or 
untanned cowhide. Hollow gum logs 
of various sizes, sawed into different 
lengths and rudely “headed up,” furnish 
him with sundry receptacles such as ash 
hoppers, bee-gums, meal and molasses 
barrels. His crude pottery hails froma 
neighboring clay-bank,and with willows 
from-the creek bottoms he makes his 
baskets, while a few gourd vines. yield 
various liquid-holding utensils trom dip- 
pers up. 

With timber gotten out by himself he 
will erect a hand-loom of a pattern seen 
nowhere else in this generation, within 
which his wife sits, —imprisoned as it 
were by her own industry, — weaving 
the various homely kinds of cloth that 
vo to make up the family wardrobe. A 
cotton patch and a few sheep furnish 
the raw material for this occupation. 


+ 
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(heir bedding is also woven at home, 
nd the geese whose feathers fill the beds 
‘hat are the pride of the mountain wife 
upon the litthe meadow bottoms 
car the house. 
it of a mechanical turn he has a rude 
from which emanate clumsy-look- 
ine plows, hoes, shovels, axes, pokers, 
horse-shoes, and so on. Tle will hammer 


at wagon tires, ‘sharp and pint plows,’ 


ind like his great prototype, Tubal Cain, 
exercise his rude inventiveness in what- 
ever direction his needs require. 

Wild bees supply him with honey, a 
sorghum. patch yields molasses, while 
suvar Is never seen and not wanted. 
l-lour, corn, and meat, are likewise his, 
independent of the world’s markets. By 
the sale of eggs, poultry, butter, tallow, 
beeswax, and feathers, he obtains. the 
coffee, snuff, and a few other commod- 
ties that come within the category of 
“high livin’, to his unepicurean tastes. 

Upon a brawling mountain rill he will 
place a small waterwheel, and with the 
Lalliputian power thus obtained grind 
up the grain of his ficlds at the rate per- 
haps of a peck an hour. To see one of 
these toy-like mills working away, with 
(bushel of corn in the hopper and no 
one near, —perhaps nothing but the 
wooded mountain sides visibleany where, 

impresses one strangely, as though 
nature had gone to work by herself in 
sheer disgust at the incapacity of her 
children. 

Occasionally he will dig in the placer 
sold: mines or search for ginseng through 
the wilder coves and hollows for an extra 
supply of pocket money, but not. often. 


[lis tobaeco is also raised at home, and: 


whisky home-made, despite a strin- 
eent revenue law. 

lkven his mode of public worship is an 
indigenous article, and consists largely 
vt stentorian prayers, shoutings, and 
exhortation, during interminable seasons 
ot what he calls the “ big meetin’s.”” 


very limited educational facilities | 


re confined to brief public school 


term of from one to three months a 
year. The great vade mecum through 
the mysterious realm of knowledge is 
the old Webster's Speller of our grand- 
fathers’ day. A little arithmetic, a little 
¢rammar, a few pothooks in the way of 
writing, are among the luxuries of learn- 
Ing, and acquired only by the favored 
few. Geography isin many localities an 
unknown study, and classed by not a few 
with sundry occult delusions savoring ot 
witcheraft. 

Until within recent years a system ot 
what was locally known as *“blabschools”’ 
was much in vogue, wherein cach pupil 
studied his lesson aloud. The teacher, 
perched on a high stool with a long 
hickory in hand, kept a watchful eye out 
for any one who for one moment sus- 
pended the nasal draw] required of all as 
the audible evidence that he or she “ war 
a-gittin’ of that thar lesson.”. ‘This uproar 
would continue all during the hours of 
books. How a teacher could have intel- 
ligibly heard a recitation 1s now a stand- 
ing puzzle to the younger generation. 
Gray heads however are still wageed 
sorrowfully over these departed glories, 
and many aver that the **young uns now 
haint nur es smart es we uns use ter 
be 

One consequence of this deficiency of 
schooling, added to the natural tsolation 
of a retired mountain life, is that chil- 
dren grow up in a shy, unkempt, lank- 
limbed way, and are scarcely morc 
amenable to rule and restraint than 
the ‘‘yearlin’s” running wild upon the 
forest-clad heights. 

A system of internal barter largely 
prevails among these pcople, whereby 
the actual use of money is reduced to a 
minimum, and it is mostly hoarded in 
old stocking legs or “hid out” in the 
woods. © Lands, buildings, stock, house 
and farm implements, are exchanged in 
every conceivable: way. A will swap 
places with b, receiving ‘to boot” a 
note of the latter on C, who settles it by 
trading a yoke of steers to D, to whom 
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A happens to be indebted in that amount. 


Transactions involving all of men’s 
worldly possessions are often made 


and concluded without pen, paper, or the 
Squire being thought of. Suspicious as 
they are of the alien, the mountaimecrs 
exhibit an unworldly trust in each others: 


legal probity that would drive a pettifog- 


ving lawyer distracted. As aclass they 
are sturdily honest and truthful aftera 
narrow, bigoted fashion of their own, 
nor do the radical differences between 
their ways and the ways of the outer 
world trouble them at all. 

Their dialect is of 
expressions, heard nowhere else through- 
out the South except in a modified 
degree down in the adjacent valleys. 
They do not hesitate to coin words, or to 
replace with local meanings of theirown 
any well known Websterian definition 
when it suits their purposes. A philo- 
logical examination of their idiosyneras- 
ies of speech would doubtless be an en- 
tertaining and perhaps instructive study. 

They cling to local forms of expres- 
sion none the less for acknowledging 
the superior accuracy of 
Speller. It would not be unusual to hear 
a common school teacher say, These 
hyur young uns haint, nary one of ‘cm, 
gotary bito’ sense. The las’ one on ’em 
is stark rever’nt fools, they is... Then 
during study hours the same teacher 
would probably lecture his pupils-in a 
perfunctory way on the necessity of a 
proper mode of expression. 

The tenacity with which they cling to 
time-honored local forms is in. striking 
contrast to that general homogeneous- 
ness of custom and taste that is one of 
the most pleasing results of our national 
lite. But the Southern mountaineer sel- 
dom looks tor guidance beyond. the 


idiomatic 
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wooded heights that bound his actua! 
vision. Imprisoned within deep caves 
and hollows, his mental range coincides 
with the brief duration of his hours ot 
daylight. Thesun comes to him an hour 
later than to the dwellers on the plains 
and leaves him an hour earlier. | His 
physical night is long, while mentally h: 
moves contentedly in a perpetual twi- 


light. Self-complacency he exalts into 
avirtue. Any implication of his inferi- 
ority foreed upon him hardly ever 


inspires either regret or an active desire 
for self-improvement. He calmly shel- 
ters himself under the shield of patri- 
archal custom, and evinces in spirit, i 
not in words, that it is well with him 
still. 

His hfe, though not modeled upon 
a Theocritan measure, 1s idyllic in its 
sublime indifference, and one dispassion- 
ately associating with him .does not 
always find ‘Fhoreau disproved. The 
extrancous. judgment of mankind trou- 
bles him not. He neither refutes nor 
acquiesces init; he is simply indifferent. 
Alike unrefined and unsullied by all out- 
ward contact, he lives his brief span, 
unconscious. of its Spartan protest 
against the cnervating influences of our 
civilization, — of which he ts, after all, a 
contradictory offshoot, —and lies down 
in his grave as contentedly ignorant of 
modern society as modern society ts of 
him and his ways. 


Nore.— The territory of the Southern mountaince! 
stretches from Alabama to Virginia, and is here and 
there more and more intersected by railroads, or en-. 
livened by the building up of towns and the develop 
ment of new industries. These descriptions. anc 
strictures do not apply so much to districts thus 
more or less modernized, as to more secluded belts 
scattered irregularly over this broad mountain do 
main, where life still moves on in pretty much the 


same groove it occupied sixty years ago. 


Welham Perry Brown. 
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LPETLE LADY, 


Lion's Dren.”— This. the un- 
outhly lettered legend that contronted 
me from over the door of the one “hotel” 
in the camp; but my walk had been a 
cong and dusty one, and although pru- 
fence counscled me to move on, fatigue 
ind hunger joined in urging me to enter 
ind chance my reception. 

Then again, had come hither expect- 
ime to meet. with countless wild: adven- 
tures, and even to pluck enjoyment if 
not profit. therefrom,;— having read sut- 
hcirently, beheved, concerning those 
much maligned nondescripts known as 
California miners, tO prepare me. for 
whatever might occur; and on this my 
first appearance before them, I> would 
strive to make a favorable impression 1n 
the only way | imagined it could be done. 
| would exhibit a veneer of frontier bra- 
vado, a showing of courage that quite 
passes muster crowd tor the 
~cnuine. article. 

Sol marched resolutely into. the 
“Den,” assuming what was intended tor 
the air of a professional lion-tamer anx- 
ious fora job; and after tossing my roll 
of blankets upon: the floor in a corner, 
ind giving myself.a letsurely shake of 
chief, turned toward a roughly dressed 
man near the bar, and sharply. put this 
ceading question to him : 

Are’ you the Lion 

Not till that moment did [ tully real- 
ve how much music might be set free 
\ a-hearty, ringing laugh. My adven- 
ture Was but the dear old helptul story 
re-enacted: the lion in my path was 
rovena myth; for here was this stran- 
scr —T seemed somehow to have always 
snown him — taking my and ans- 


wering as well as his merriment would 
permit 
only. Daniel; the Lions 
back there roaring at the Chinese cook.” 
Then making place tor me on the rude 
bench he was occupying, he told me 


that misleading sign had just been hur- 
ricdly painted there as a practical joke 
upon the unsuspecting landlord, as also 
tocommemorate the discovery some one 


had made that several Daniels met there 


nightly. 

[t was in this way I made the acquain- 
tance of Mississippi Dan, and we took 
kindly to cach other, as the phrase goes, 
from the start. [ was soon comfortably 
housed ina cabin near his own, and I 
could never reasonably ask for a kinder, 
more neighborly neighbor than he proved 
himself to be. Probably I could most 
tersely give an idea of his character by 
a well worn backwoods metaphor: He 
was one of the kind that would always 
‘stand without hitching.” 

What though we were trom the oppo- 
site extremes of the Union, and no mid- 
die ground existed on which our sec- 
tional opinions and beliefs might meet 
In harmony; we yet found enough in 
common in our daily comings and goings 
to strike hands over. So that for no man 
In the camp did I come to feel more gen- 
uine Interest than tor this unlettered 
Southerner. lor Dan's scholarly attain- 
ments were of a mild, incipient nature, 
and he showed to better advantage in 
most things he undertook than when 
trenching upon thedomain of the types. 
But to effect this he had been a close 
and retentive student of the book of na- 
ture, and [ listened night after night 
with ever increasing interest to his many 
stories of Southern life. The surprise 
that their new, strange witchery flashed 
upon me quite blinded me to the home- 
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spun garb in which they all came ac- 
coutred; though as Dan does not pos- 
ture in my memory decked off with cap 
and bells, none of his odd tricks of ex- 
pression, Which were so apt to puzzle or 
amuse his unaccustomed listeners, will 
appear on exhibition, 

hatless 
mony into my cabin one evening, and in 
his usual abrupt manner called out. ex- 
citedly : 

“Tt happened in this way, and don't 
lose sight of the fact that he deserved 
all he got; every one said. killing was 
too «ood for him, for he was a contempt- 
ible — but he’s dead, so enough of that.” 

Springing up hastily I closed the door, 
and warned him such words as those 
should only be spoken in whispers. He 
seemed dazed for a moment, and then 
replied laughingly : 

“Why, I really believe you thought 
my hands had blood stains on them. 
But don't interrupt me again, for [’min 
a hurry to get to it. 

“Well,” he resumed, “its suddenness 
a gleam of 


came and without. cere- 


was What upset me; just 
steel; and ‘Goodby John.’ Fle got hold 
of a dangerous word, you understand, 
and it threw him, while [I was the only 
witness to the killmg. Then my neigh- 
bor, putting it on the score of a lifelong 
tricndship, and that my. staying there 
would at least jail him, said to me : 
“<The Julia will be alone ino few 
minutes, Dan,—-she connects with the 
Panama steamer at New: Orleans,-= 
you ve often said you'd like to try your 
luck out there; what do you think about 
walking ashore in Frisco in three weeks 
or so With a cood starter in your pocket?’ 
“But he read ‘It can't be done’ inmy 
face, and headed it off with: 
nie: for .that, Dan. 
Leavitt shall have a home with 
my wife will care for her as tor a sis- 
ter. She shall not want for anything.’ 
“So the upshot of it was I.came, and 
here [ am; and now it’s your turn to 


Mrs: 


us, and 


say something,” 
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His face had by this time become an 
easy one to read, hence | promptly made 
: | 

“Hurry up and to it, Dan; 
not interrupting you.” 

Qut range his hearty laugh again, and 
he replied : 

“You Yanks just beat the world >>] 
can't understand it. [see you ve guessed 
everything, so not) show you his 
letter. But sure enough they re com- 
ing, for he ’s decided they may now safel\ 
follow me. Why, if the steamer arrives - 
on time they ‘Il be here Saturday !) Only 
to think of it!) Mrs. and Miss Leavitt ! 
my wife and daughter! -Thetwo ladies! 
Won't that old cabin be-running over 
full of us!” 

Andere T had time to express my con- 


‘yratulations he hurried away, his emo- 


tions fast assuming a phase he cared to 
have no witness to. 

Happier than any child ever dreamed 
of being was he, when on the following 
morning [ found him creating dire con- 
fusion in the interior of his cabin, thoug)) 
he called it “making preparations ; and 
when I told him [had come to offer my 
services, he promptly and with evident 
relicf placed himself under my orders. 

We soon thereafter had more helpers 
than room for them to work. The boys 
had quite generally heard the news, and 
each one supposing Dan toiling 
there alone would decide to let his claim 
lie over a day, and catching up or: bor- 
rowing such tools as might prove useful 
would hasten to hisaid. Wehada merry, 
boisterous time, and completed our task 
betore sunset, creat elaboration not be- 
ing within the possibilities: harm- 
less jesting was indulged in relative to 
Miss Leavitt's future, and the stability 
of the new floor just put in place was 
thorougly tested by a rough and tumble 
scrimmage between two jolly voung 
Giants to decide the question as to which 
was to have the honor of escorting ‘the 
young lady from the stage office to her 
new home. 
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Not until the previous evening. had 
we been aware Dan was.a family man, 
so quite naturally many questions had 
been asked concerning the new-comers, 
all of which he had put off by advising 
us to be patient, and we should soon see 
them for ourselves. But he now gave 
us a complete surprise, as well as turned 
the laugh on the victorious wrestler, by 
saying he never yet seen Miss Leav- 
itt, having left home a month too soon 
for that, and that the ensuing New Year's 
morn would usher in her third birthday. 

On the instant she was. rechristened 
by us “the little lady,” and even at this 
late day it is difficult for me to write or 
even think of her by any other name. 


GOLDEN HEART. 
coming! 


cry of murder or even of fire would 
not. have emptied that saloon more 


quickly. A wild rush tor the doors ag-. 


eravated by good-natured struggling tor 
precedence, and ina moment the crowd 
was In the street, hastily assummg some 
degree of order. For Dan had hosts of 
friends, and the feet of yon galloping 
horses were beating out the rarest of 
sweet music for him. “It’s coming,” 
had been the warning words ; but with 
Ian it was, They're coming, they ‘re 
coming, they re here! 

Our tavorite driver and George (who 
of us has forgotten that wondertul nigh 
leader?) fairly, outshone themselves on 
this occasion. Phe team made near ap- 
proach to the office at tullest speed, 
startling a recent arrival into exclaiming, 
‘Hlecan't stopthem! They rerunning 
At. which. we. all. jeered: deri- 
sively, for the next instant they were 
at a standstill, and George's whinny ot 
approval, after he had looked around 
critically and noticed that the opening 
coach door just grazed the tree-box in- 
stead of clearing it a full inch as on the 


one or two previous nights when he was 
not attending closely to business, set his 
equine companions to pawing the ground 
and bumping their heads together glee- 
fully,-—it was all such a pertectly jolly 
success ! 

This we all knew must be Mrs. Leav- 
itt; her instant and thorough appropria- 
tion of Dan sufficiently indentified her. 
But every eye was asking the question, 
though no lip chanced to voice it : what 
the solution of this mystery ?—the 
mother smiling through her tears, so 
very happy, and Rosa, the baby, no- 
where to be seen ! 

Amasa had been put upon his mettle 
by being laughed at after fairly winning 
three throws out of four; so he had met 
the stage some miles away, made friends 
with the mother, talked her over to his 
scheme, and with my aid had slipped 
quite unobserved from the opposite side 
of the stage with the baby in his posses- 
sion; and the half-alarmed father now 
heard him saying, at the instant he felt 
a tiny hand. laid lovingly on his cheek : 

Here's a little lady I ran across down 
the road, Dan,—do youcare to heft her?” 
Though the honest fellow's eyes were 
sparkling with something else than mer- 
riment when he essayed the laugh he 
assuredly had earned. 

The cheering that now broke forth 
and followed Dan for some time on his 
homeward way had nothing of the arti- 
fictal in its make-up; there were several 
present to whom our language was as yet 
an unsolved enigma, who applauded as 
long and carnestly as any. It must. be 
that when Nature's universal interpreter 
Whispers to the heart, small need has any 
child of Adam for spoken words, 

for months thereafter happiness 
reigned supreme in that transplanted 
Mississippi home, some measure of 
which was reflected upon the lives of all 
Dan's neighbors, notwithstanding so 
many of us hailed from the “ jumping- 
off place,” that’ we were classed 
Maine-lacs,” but no sectional lines had 
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at that time bcen established to inter- 
fere with our social communings. True 
the North and South were even then 
exchanging lively thrusts, but they were 
not of the bavenet.. Side by side. we 
were plying shevel and. pick in tmendly 
search httle- later still 
both, but in opposing rifle pits. 

Thus it was that when his first. ¢reat 
bereavement came, its shadow darkened 
our lives more than we had imagined 
possible; and it was'a day of | 
eloom inthe camp when the doctor's vis- 
its tohis cabin ceased, and we knew that 
upon the little lady must now perforce 
center his individed love and care, and 
we all felt fierce tuggings at our heart- 
strings when we saw him day after day 
locking his cabin door and starting with 
Kosa in his arms towards his distant 
claim. Not but that more than 
good home was ready to receive her, but 
all these offers he put aside with thanks, 
saying he could not work with her so far 
away. And until his suspicions were 
aroused by the regularity with which it 
occurred, he attributed to happy chance 
the tact that each morning found one or 
more children loitering: near his claim, 
who had strayed out there with nothing 
to do all day, it seemed, but to. join 
forees with his child in inventing lively 


One 


vames. 

Thus the pet of the camp. grew and 
thrived, and IT found it difficult to believe 
all those months had really tlown, when 
the two surprised me at my work one 
day,and Dan called out that it was to be 
a erand holiday with them, as somebody 
was five years old that morning. 

Ours being the only hydraulic claim in 
the district, sreht-seers scldom vave us 
the go-bv; but to these two I would 
accord exceptional honors, So ordering 
the water shut off [ invited: them down, 


having in view birthday surprise tor 


Rosa. 
Phere was a misty legend extant with 


us of a miner whose long-continued bat- 
thine with hard luck had broucht him 
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and his little blind girl to the very verge 
of starvation; his claim may have been, 
—no doubt. it was,—on No» Man’s 
Gulch, Nowhere, but for all that, 
tell the story. 

The child, who always accompanied 
him, took his hand as usual one morn- 
ing, but stopping suddenly while yet 
near their cabin, said there was no need 
to ¢o so far, and urged her tather to dig 
just beneath her feet; which doing, he 
quickly unearthed a. fabulously rich 
deposit. of virgin gold... This legend had 
its use, for on 1t was based a eame we 
sometimes played, unique in this, that 
everyone taking part therein came out a 
winner. | 

A child to whose parents a trifle of 
assistance would. not come amiss, would 
be entreated to brine luck to our claim 
by pointing out while blindfolded the 
exact spot trom which a trial pan of dirt 
was: to be taken, the cold found in the 
pan always reverting to the child far its 
services ;.and as our winnings consisted 
in noting the little one’s newly-awakened 
feeling of self-importance, and in watch- 
ing it hasten homeward with its treasure 
quite overcome with joy, the wise pre- 
caution was never ncglected of properly 
enriching the selected gravel with gold 
dust from our purses: and it was in this 
way I proposed entertaining. the little 
lady, with the exception that I .would 
drop into the pana golden trinket she 
had many times seen. and admired. 

The routine usual to these occasions 
Was closely adhered toon this. The sig- 
nal for silence was given. by my_ blind- 
folding Rosa; I then led slowly 
around, making many and abrupt. turn- 
Ines, that thorough contusion as to local- 
ity might be assured: then camc_ the 
pause, and while pointing fancy 
prompted, she enacted her part by say- 
inv, ““ Here ts the. very. gold you. seek, 
creat store of shining gold,’ — the well- 
simulated cagerness of the men as to 
the result intensifying in her mind the 
air of mystery and hint of witchery that 
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made it all so charming. — I had planned 
that her sharp eyes should be the first to 
see the rim of gold showing through the 
eravel I was manipulating: but when 
reaching down. she- jubilantly secured 
her prize, and held it aloft that all might 
eo into wild raptures over it, my turn for 
being surprised had indeed come: for I 
was looking upona remarkable gold spe- 
cimen, which now first. saw the light of 
day,—a human heart, as custom ordains 
to model it, but perfected in Nature's 
underground workshop with a fidelity 
to detail and a skill so wondrous that 
man’s most practiced touch would have 
rather marred than added to its sym- 
metry and finish. 

There chanced to be one present, a 
collector of like marvels, who attempted 
its purchase by an orfer in coin of its 
intrinsic value twice told. Rosa heard 
him, and her fears over the safety of her 
“precious golden heart,” as she involun- 
tarily christened it, were instantly 
aroused, so that it required our united 
efforts to coax the smiles back to her 
face, her father assuring her, with an 
carnestness we had occasion afterwards 
to recall, that it should never pass out of 
his possession, excepting by her orders. 

Many came from the adjoining camps 
purposely to view this matchless speci- 
men, its praises having been loudly 
trumpeted by our local press ; but in less 
than a month thereafter there ensued.a 
silence concerning it that seemed. not 
likely ever to be broken, For poor Dan 
was walking the earth alone, and to 
exhibit the now sacred relic would have 
scemed to him much like wrenching off 
the hd of a certain little coffin, that idle 
curiosity might be gratified by gazing 
at the marble face within, 
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THE -OVERGROWN TRATE.. 


Ox the evening of the day on which 
Rosa was laid to. rest, there alighted 
irom the valley stage my dear. hfe part- 
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ner, from whom I had long been separa- 
ted. I .,have -ever striven to believe it 
was only because Dan could not disas- 
sociate) remembrances of these two 
events that he at once turned his back 
upon me and knew me nolonger; though 
In truth he now withdrew almost com- 
pletely from all human companionship, 
and passed his time alone, brooding con- 
stantly, no doubt, over his desolating 
losses. And it was while this mood was 
holding firm sway over him. that the 
long-threatened blow desecnded upon 
our land. How likea terrible nightmare 
it now seems in the retrospect: the 
ground everywhere sounding hollow 
beneath our feet, and that stifling cloud 
formed in amoment as it were, and quite 
Impervious to human vision, darkening 
our continent! Surely, never before 
had the firing of afew cannon so shaken 
the earth to its center, nor such dense, 
blinding smoke arisen from a burning 
fort. 

At once two widely separated lines of 
travel were heading eastward from the 
Pacific. But Dan made no move, and in 
a short time became completely isolated 
from his kind; forthe upper trail, which 
led by his cabin, preferable though it was 
In many ways to the lower, soon knew 
no footfall but his own, and became hid- 
den by a rank growth of noxious weeds 
and vines. Even the children who once 
clustered around him so happily dared 
not venture near.the cabin occupied by 
“Rebel Dan” ; forthe little lady’s father 
no longer held place in their thoughts, 
—a dangerous, half savage creature hav- 
ing usurped. his place. 

It chanced that I now lost sight of him 
for a time,and care to repeat but little 1 
heard concerning him. A wild animal 
at bay, my letters told me, hurling fierce 
defiance at and heaping countless curses 
upon our flag and cause on every oppor- 
tunity; though seldom reeciving in ex- 
change aught but pitving glances; for 
many really. believed poor was 
crazed. 
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[t was an event long to be remem- 
bered when the first army overcoat trom 
which dangled an empty sleeve appeared 
in the camp, anda wondrously kind wel- 
come did its owner receive, turn which 
way he might. . [t seemed so vastly dit- 
ferent from reading thereof, his trends 
assured him :it brought a palpable breath 
of the conflict to their firesides to listen 
to the stories he had to tell; and very 
prompt were the armory boys to resolve 
that Mrs. Harrison and her evrandchild, 
Amy, should trom that moment receive 
their especial care and protection, as 
they now first heard that one had lost a 
husband, the other a father, in the battle 
of Donelson. 

The armory boys did something clse. 
Chey had a vacancy created purposely 
that honor might be conterred upon that 
empty sleeve ; and its owner, sharing its 
promotion from the ranks, was spoken 
of thereafter as the home-guard Captain. 

Unfamiliar he must have been with 
the new order of things ruling in the 
camp, for on the first. morning after his 
‘arrival he strolled down the culch and 
actually began working his way up the 
overgrown trail of which mention has 
been made. Several saw Dan watching 
the stranger’s approach and then hastily 
shutting himself up in his cabin; but 
one thing occurred that only the Captain 
saw. The latch-string was disappearing 
within as he drew ‘near ;—on the fron- 
tier, a stinging blow on the check this,a 
wound quite beyond the healing of apol- 
ogies. But the Captain would bide his 
time; and-as he resumed his walk his 
face may have been a shade paler than 
usual, possibly paler than the nurses In 
the army hospital had ever noticed it, — 
but that was all. 

Late one dark night a startling sum- 
mons sounded upon the door of Dan's 
cabin, for each rap was fairly bristling 
with menace. [ere he had time to take 
ction toward assuming the detensive, 


the defensive was no longer possible’: 
the messeneer had come and gone, and 
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the dreaded notice had been served. 
Needless to open that folded paper just 
shipped beneath the. door to learn its 
Import: he knew it only too well: The 
mystic number whose weicht of author- 
ity had not once been successtully dis- 
puted was already danciny before his 
eyes. An ignominious death (prompt 
alternative) was 
impending, for the words just called to 
him, Before midnight, at: your. peril,” 
made all things clear; and knowing re- 
sistance to the order would be purest 
folly, mere madness, he began making 
hurried preparations for departure. 

[t was noticeably quict in-the armory 
that evening, for. all many were 
assembled there; the light jest and 
merry talk, usually prevalent, had been 
stilled. It was evident a meeting of the 
vigilantes. was in progress, equally evi- 
dent that the organization was in. its 
infancy, its members amateurs, for no 
secrecy of action had. been observed. 
Dan's fate being quite generally known, 
not evena sentinel had been posted at 
the hall door, as Mrs. Harrison discov- 
ered, when pausing there a moment ere 
she stepped therein. 

The room was but dimly lighted, but 
they were quick cnough to recognize 
their visitor by her black dress, and her 
sudden, unexpected presence awed them 
into silence, which her voice was. the 
first to break. 

Boys,” she said, ina tone of rentle 
entreaty, which mothers know so well 
how to use to advantage upon their way- 
ward loved ones, “boys, can this I hear 
be true, —that you have banded togeth- 
er to drive poor Dan away? Have you 
torgotten that yOu* are ‘very; .very 
many, and he but one,—alone, heart- 
broken? What harm. his.» empty 
words work ?. Let him rail on unchecked 
if his speech yields him partial 
oblivion to his grief. But it was not my 
intent to lecture you ; your kindness has 
been very precious tome. Let the story 
fam here to tell excuse my earnestness 


its. sole close 
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if it has appeared to verge on harshness 
or ingratitude.” 

The Captain just then hastily entered 
the hall, and Mrs. Harrison realized the 
pleasant significance of his presence by 
his manner of coming to sudden pause 
close beside her, But before she could 
resume, one of the men made clear the 
situation, pleading their limited time as 
excuse for the interruption. 

“Madam,” he explained, “you have 
indeed) heard right. Dan been 
warned by us to leave, though it had no 
place in our plans to do him the least 
bodily injury. We were sure he would 
not linger for that... He knows it was 
not for what he has said—he might 
have raved on forever — that. banish- 
ment has. been decreed. It was for a 
wrone he committed no longer ago than 
last night, and you the sufferer. No 
wonder you start with surprise, Madam, 
but listen yet another moment. I, being 
alone, came upon him unobserved, bus- 
ied in laying in his winter's supply of 
wood at your expense. T[ followed him 
cautiously to his cabin, and there had 
evidence of his having just made several 
like trips. My first intention was. to 
have him arrested, and properly dealt 
with ; but on consultation, and prompted 
by pity, we thought best. to merely 
Irichten him away. And now, dear Mrs. 
[larrison,’ concluded the speaker, ‘ we 
should) be proud to have you assume 
command over us: if you so order it, I 
will go instantly to him, and beg him to 
remain. If you can condone his offense, 
it will certainly be our pleasure to do so, 
for our sole. aim in the matter has been 
to protect you.” 

It would be difficult to determine 
whether the sergeant’s words or Mrs. 
[farrison’s -manner of receiving them 
most astonished the Captain; but the 
mystery deepened when with a look of 
triumph showing through her tears, she 
replied : 

‘(my friends, in this we have all had 
a life lesson. to. be carefully treasured ; 


I say a//, for 1, too, heard and was watch- 
ing Dan last night, and my faith in his 
integrity dead, the hours of anxiety I 
passed brought me only this one unsat- 
isfactory whisper of comfort —* No one 
else knows.’ Butatterthe night cometh 
the morning, and great light came tome 
at early dawn, fam glad the sergeant 
told his story first, for mine is. but its 
sequel.” 
[V. 


SKIRMISHING, 


IN truth they appeared but little like 
a dangerous set of men, these would-be 
vigilantes, while listening to Mrs. Har- 
rison's touchingly told story ;and ere she 
had ceased speaking, the sergeant -pale 
and trembling was imploring the Cap- 
tain to goat once to Dan, — an embassy 
of peace he gladly undertook, and was 
soon nearing the rebel stronghold, 
sharply tracing to its source a vagrant 
ray of light that met him trom within, 

So entirely unprepared was he for the 
weird scene now spread before him, that 
the spell-bound Captain was rendered 
thoughtless tor a moment of pres- 
ence being an intrusion. For poor Dan, 
helplessly bound in terror’s thrall, was in 
the act,as he conceived, of holding com- 
munion With his child. He had erected 
a shrine, in imitation, doubtless, of some 
dearly remembered picture, but as 
sacred to him at the moment as any 
that pious devotee ever bowed before. 
Rosa's long-hidden treasure was there in 
place, on each side a candle burning, 
while he on his knees before it was sob- 
bing out his soul in these words: 

“QO little lady of the golden heart, 
don't think I intend to desert you. I 
must appear to do so, else they would 
murder me; but cach night [71] return 
and stay with you till morning, bringing 
you the flowers you love so dearly. Be 
sure [I'll find your favorite wild rose, dar- 
ling, and—”’ 

But at this point consciousness whis- 
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pered sternly tothe Captain, and he with- 
drew to some distance as noiselessly as 
he came. 

Ithad just been made painfully appar- 
ent to him what sickening tortures this 
man had long been undergoing... Those 
taunts of cowardiee so often hurled at 
him tor keeping well out of harm's way, 
while ever upholding the justness of the 
Southern cause, were of themselves suf- 
ficient to have crazed him; for could any 
man have heart to keep step day after 
day with his comrades in their long- 
forced marches, or to double-quick into 
the deadly vortex of battle, dragging a 
little flower-decked erave beside him ? 
And surely Dan was chained body and 
soul to one. | 

Now again the Captain made approach 
to the cabin, but this time noisily ; so 
that when the, door swung open in 
answer to his summons, the golden heart 
was not in sight and but one candle 
burned. And Dan, not giving his visitor 
time to speak, said to him tauntingly : 

“T knew of course you'd come again, 


‘when you had a mob to back you. If 


it’s not too grand a secret, tell me how 
many muskets are out there leveled at 
me for fear I might offer you harm. 
But the odds are too heavy, and I want 
no man’s life. [intended to leave, but 
it seems have overstayed my time; so 
hurry and have done with it. Order in 
your men and to acut your pleasure on 
me.’ 

To which the Captain: “My men? 
Why, Dan, I came alone. — Intended to 
leave! What do’ ‘you mean? Surely, 
surely you have not taken their boyish 
trick in carnest! was a cruel, cow- 
ardly thing todo, and they all regret it 
and sent me here to apologize. = Throw 
their bogus notice in the fire where it 
belongs, and no more talk of leaving. 
Shall I tell them they are forgiven?” 

Dan was standing very erect by this 
time, but not caring to parley with the 
enemy, made no reply. So. again the 
Captain : 


“Being here, I'd hke-to ‘tell: you'-a 
short camp-fire story, Dan. I’ve heard 
many of them, but like this the best of 
all.” 

And without waiting for encourage- 
ment the Captain continued : 

“Tt was of a man who was held in de- 
servedly high esteem by all his neigh- 
bors, as they had had frequent proofs that 
his heart ever beat loyal to the right as he 
was enabled to see it; but as their views 
thereof were obtained from widely sepa- 
rated standpoints, it was not very strange 
that the day came when each insisted 
that what the other proclaimed to be the 
right was a transparent wrong. And 
when at last this happened, he chose to 
cast loose from and drift quite out of 
sight of former friendships, accounting 
them as valueless. 

“Tt chanced, however, that not very 
far away there lived a lovely gray-haired 
dame — ‘twas she who told the story, 
Dan, and my poor words mar it sadly — 
whose husband and only son had died 
while battling with this man’s friends. 
And yet it seems he had not classed her 
with his enemies; it was always in his 
mind, it may be, how devotedly she had 
stood by his dear ones, and how fondly 
they had loved each other to the last. 
What say you, Dan? Did you speak ? 
Ah,my mistake.——- Well, the manot whom 
she told us, when passing her house one 
evening, noticed her grandchild, a little 
lass of the same age, who had been creat 
friends with the child he lost, very busy 
there; and not knowing she was merely 
toying with the axe she held, he in alarm 
for her safety called earnestly to her to 
desist. Then there came upon him the 
determination to do this widowed Union 
mother a kindness, though it was only 
possible for him to do it by stealth, or 
else it might be said he had lowered his 
Hag and deserted to the enemy. And 
had she not seen him while thus em- 
ployed, she might well have believed a 
miracle had been wroucht in her behalf, 
so noisclessly had the unsightly logs ot 
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the evening been transformed by early 
dawn into a neat pile of wood all ready 
for her use. But I fear Iam tiring you, 
Idan, so I'llnow say goodnight and wish 
you happy dreams.” 

And yet the Captain lingered ; his ex- 
pedition was not the complete success 
he had planned it should be, for his 
“triend the enemy ” had shown no flag 
of truce, but stood with averted face as 
sient and immovable as a statue. 

Then the Captain bethought him his 
ammunition was not quite exhausted ; 
one more shot might be fired ere he be- 
san retreat. So hopefully he again made 
attack : | 

“Dan, you know my place on the hill, 
-~hkose Bower, some call it: there are 
Howers there, hundreds, thousands, and 
more kinds than I know the names of ; 
they ‘re my wife’s pets and she tends to 
all their needs. The gate opens on the 
road, and you'll find it’s only latched ; 
if when passing you care for flowers for 
any purpose, go in whether you see us 
or not and help yourself,— God knows 
you ‘re welcome to them,— and the more 
you take and the oftener, the better. for 
them, and the better you will please us.”’ 

Ah, gunner, you ‘ve obtained the range 
at last! A center shot that, truly, for 
sce! He sinks reeling intoa chair, and 
burying his face in his hands is — 

Yes, yes, that’s the proper thing to 
do. Reach within and draw the door to, 
cently; then away to the armory and 
tell the boys awaiting your return that 
you have undone as fully as might be 
their cruel, blunderinge work. 

What the nature of his thoughts early 
on the following morning when, on open- 
Ine his cabin door, he saw several men 
passing, and heard their cheery ‘ Good- 

Dan!” ring out in the old, 


Morne 


familiar way, must be left to individual . 


conjecture. But it 1s not conjecture as 
to his eyes brightening with pleasure 
when he found the children were again 
passing to and fro there constantly, and 
that their feet were fast grinding into 


dust the rank growth of noxious weeds 
and vines that had long revealed by their 
disfigurement where the upper trail lay 
hidden. | 

Great enjoyment, too, came to the lit- 
tie ones from walking there, now that 
“Rebel Dan” had in turn faded irom 
their minds ; for had you met and ques- 
tioned them as to who lived in that 
cabin, they would have answered earn- 
estly, “Dan, —father of the little lady 
of the golden heart.” And concerning 
what they were oft-times carrying, they 
would have explained that some one had 
recently remembered that the wild-rose 
had once been his child’s favorite flower ; 
sothey made delightful picnic excursions 
to the river every Saturday in search of 
them, and always took to him every sin- 
ele one they found. 


V. 
A CRY FOR HELP. 


In his office on old Manhattan isle sat 
one of the grandest chieftains of any age 
or land,—the successful, since sainted 
commander of the army ot Good Samari- 
tans. Distressed, perplexed, he undoubt- 
edly was, but yet quite undaunted. For 
not his the spirit to be borne down or 
overridden with difficulties, however 
formidable they seemed; rather it was 
his way to look upon them as nature's 
own wild coursers diligently working 
out their allotted mission by galloping 
to and fro over the whole carth, that 
they might -be captured and broken by 
man to curband bit,and then bear their 
captors onward and upward to more 
complete and worthier victory. 

The cloud might lower around him 
never so threateningly, nor show any 
silver lining; 1n a single heart-beat he 
would deck it all about with the fringe 
of faith, and lo! it had become a divinely 
sustained canopy, beneath whose shelter 
all. who chose to stand would find as- 
sured protection. 

But at that hour it seemed very dark 
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even to him beneath that canopy, until 
a ray of light from the western horizon 
pierced the gloom, and dispelled all his 
doubts. For he felt confident if those 
distant people once fully understood the 
nature of his army’s warfare and the 
urgency of its needs, his well drilled 
forces would not long remain in, enforced 
idleness: the few thousand dollars, — 
fifty at the most,—essential ‘to. start 
them on their way in good marching 
order, would then be forthcoming, (the 
era of million dollar Sanitary Fairs had 


not then been dreamed of,) and who 


could tell the story so effectively as the 
Starr, of western stars the King, whose 
magnetic light was even then illuminat- 
ing their beautiful Golden Gate? 

So the trusting chieftain’s lightning- 
winged messengers at once darted away 
toward the setting sun, bearing the 
memorable, soul-stirring, soul-uplifting 
cry for help. es 

In the weary hours of anxious waiting 
that now ensued, not for asingle instant 
did his courage receive the sli¢htest 
check. Around him at his desk there 
came fluttering down continually, like 
leaves froma tornado-shaken tree, count- 
less telegrams, cach an appeal for aid he 
was powerless to render ; for a battle was 
even then raging and the carnage would 
without doubt be frightful. By the light 
of what we know concerning him we can 
readily imagine this belicf was at that 
trying moment sustaining him: “"Tis 
the daylight hour, Omy soul! Does not 
such intense darkness proclaim it?” 

“California!” rang out sharply 
through the room, bringing all there 
assembled to their feet. And thus in 
purport spoke the Occident: ‘ Please 
eonsider the Pacific Coast your bankers ; 
no draft you draw on us will meet dis- 
honor. We have telegraphed you a hun- 
dred thousand for your instant use; its 
duplicate will follow ere many hours. 
Later will come systematized collections 
and returns from the mountains and 
other distant points.” 
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Every gulch and canon on the Coast 
was soon echoing with that cry; starting 
into being unnumbered little. tinkling 
rills of comfort, all flowing Golden Gate- 
ward, their aggregate forming a stream 
destined to float many a_ battle-scarred 
wreck safely into the haven of friends 
and home. 3 

In our camp all lent a hand, the chil- 
dren, girls and boys alike, vying with the 
men in speeding the cup of cold water 
on its way. The school was dismissed 
that the pupils might become gold- 
hunters for a few hours ; for they were 
very often successful in spying out tiny 
crevices in which the gold had remained 
safely hidden from the first searcher’s 
hurried scrutiny. 

Of course our friend Amy was in the 
ranks of these earnest workers ;-but the 
pan she had been accustomed to use had 
disappeared, and this mishap seemed 
likely to prove tatal to her plans, until 
she chanced to think that possibly Dan 
was not using his that day. So off she 
went on the keen run toward his cabin. 

He was at home and much pleased to 
render her this favor; but an instant 
change of manner came over him when 
he heard whither the gold she found was 
destined. ‘Go on your way, child, and 
take the pan with you if you like,” he 
said to her scowlingly ; then noting her 
frightened face he soothingly added : 
“Don't think [blame or feel unkindly 
to you. It’s not your fault you're linked 
with them; you don’t know as I do that 
if those people who handle this money 
had found my old father in the hot sun 
dying in agony, they would. have Aelped 
him by spurning him from them wath 
their feet because of the color of his 
coat.” 

Amy was tora moment too horrified 
to answer, but upon finding her voice 
her indignant. denial rang out bravely ; 
and her cheeks were glistening with tears 
while telling him with child-like carnest- 
ness numerous incidents she had_ heard 
or read of in this connection. For a 
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time he scarcely seemed to be listening ; 
then he suddenly interrupted her by 
exclaiming incredulously : 

“Child! child! Can this be as you 
say? That the gray and the blue, the 
blue and the gray, as they find them suf- 
fering side by side, take turns in drink- 
ing from the very same cup?” 

His fiercest moods never brought more 
than momentary alarm to Amy, for he 
had uniformly been tenderly kind to her ; 
nor was she likely to forget how on one 
occasion her mere entrance into the 
room when he was wildly excited had 
instantly charmed him into silence. But 
the new, strange spell that now pos- 
sessed him thrilled her uncomfortably, 
and she knew not how to meet it ; for he 
was holding her hand gently between 
both of his, and his face aglow with a 
look of joyous exaltation, was glancing 
skyward and softly whispering : 

“Yes, darling, yes; chear you! It 
shall be as you wish.” 

He, however, quickiy dispelled the 
troubled maiden’s fears, and started her 
heart to fluttering with happiest antici- 
pations, by saying gently : 

Little lass, vou heard many times, 
no doubt, of Coarse Gold Gulch. It was 
a wonderful place; nuggets on all sides 
and where no one would have even 
looked for the color. They think they ‘ve 
found them all, but there’s no telling ;— 
a little dirt can easily hide a handsome 
specimen; and if you care to, I'll go 
there with you, tor I feel pride in having 
vou do as well as any, and I know where 
all the richest spots were found.” 

She needed no coaxing, but was only 
too happy to have him for guide to a 
locality of which she had heard many 
wondrous stories. On the way she ex- 
pressed the wish that he would do no 
more than indicate the most likely place 
to prospect, as it was a point of honor 
acreed upon with her companions, she 
said, that each was to claim credit only 
for what he or she really found that 
day, 
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So when Coarse Gold Gulch was 
reached he humored her request by 
standing apart from her, his arms tightly 
folded across his chest,— excepting for 
an instant when he held the pan while 
at his suggestion she made some slight 
change at the edge of the pool to facil- 
itate the panning ; and though too much 
excited at the time to give the matter 
second thought, she afterwards remem- 
bered how deathly pale he had then been 
and that he was trembling violently as 
if acue-stricken. 

With how much eagerness the child 
pursued her task may readily be imag- 


ined. But presently some commotion 


on the hillside attracted her notice, and 
turning to question him concerning it 
she discovered that he had slipped away 
and was up there running wildly as if 
for life. Why he had left her in this mys- 
terious manner was beyond her shrewd- 
est imaginings, unless indeed he was 
really as crazy at times as some of her 
playmates considered him. 


CAPITULATION, 


Our camp had like most others been 
the theater of many stirring events, in 
which tragedy and comedy had each in 
turn taken part ; but that night's happen- 
ing, it was. gencrally admitted, was ¢he 
notable one in our local history, and to 
this day it holds the foremost place in 
the thoughts of all then present. 

The door of the “ Long Tom” would 
be opened so hastily that general atten- 
tion would be attracted to the new arrival ; 
and the dealer would notice a something 
in the man’s face that would startle him 
into forgetfulness of raking in the coin 
that the cards said he had just won, and 
instead he would call out eagerly, “ What 
is it, Bill?” And then would come the 
story. Quickly at its close his remark, 
“T reckon, boys, ev” game will have to 
wait,’ would be seconded by a general 
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movement for the street, and the bar- 
keeper would then have arest for hours. 

The wife watching her husband return- 
ing from his. work, would be quick to 
divine from his manner that he was bring- 
ing her some important news ; and when 
she had heard, and her suggestion that 
they should all go was instantly acqui- 
esced in, but a hasty bite was taken ere 
wife and little ones were hurrying with 
him townward, all fearing they would 
not arrive in time. 

The minister, busted over his sermon 
for the morrow, could not conceal the 
annoyance he felt at being interrupted ; 
this only for a moment,—the next the 
manuscript was laid aside, and he. and 
his family were soon nearing the point 
where was stationed the cannon that was 
incessantly calling the crowd together, 
its roar quite unable to drown a single 
note of the “Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
which the band was vigorously playing, 
again and again, as if oblivious of the 
fact that other tunes had been invented. 

And this the story that had touched 
all hearts alike and caused this eeneral 
turnout : 

Dan, “ Rebel Dan,” had in his own way 
sent inthe famous heart of gold by Amy 
Harrison as a contribution to the Sani- 

tary Fund, and the long hidden marvel 
was to be auctioned off in front of the 
bank that evening. The armory boys 
had made up a-splendid purse, and had 
asserted they would first possess it, cost 
what it might; and although it would 
barely tip the banker’s scales at seventy 
dollars, the home-guard Captain had 
been heard to say their first bid on it as 
a starter would be five hundred. 

Bidding proved more spirited than any 
had dared hope tor, and the heart of gold 
had many owners within the hour; so 
that it came about that Dan's offering 
yielded a sum several times in excess ot 
the total amount otherwise contributed 
by our camp. 

The throng remained almost intact 
long after the great event of the evening 
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had been fully consummated, the men 
seeming to have found an inexhaustible 
source of pleasure in conversing there- 
on. Fresh fuel was piled high upon the 
flames,.and the remnants of the previous 
Independence Day's explosives were res- 
urrected from the stores, that the chil- 
dren might be enabled to round out the 
occasion properly; but through some 
misunderstanding— so it was rumored 
—the band had returned prematurely to 
the county seat. At all events neither 
it nor the home-guard Captain could any 
where be found. 

But the secret was out when sweet 
strains of distant music came floating in 
upon our streets, its direction indicating 
that Dan was being serenaded,— though 
the little ones gave it up as a bad job 
after several times trying to come in on 
the chorus of “ Rally round the Flag,” 
as they had been doing all the evening. 
It must be, they decided, the band was 
playing some other tune, or else ‘t was 
the distance made it sound quite unfa- 
miliar. 

“The Captain's got his war-paint on,’ 
said some one a little later. Possibly 
the fact was thus correctly stated, for 
when a whisper of treason reached him 
from an unknown source on his return 
with the band, he promptly made his 
first and only public speeh, defiantly pro- 
claiming that the music was of his selec- 
tion, and that he alone would take the 
blame therefor if any blame existed ; and 
that he believed Dan had fully earned 
the right to hear that tune. Nor is it of | 
record that the Union cause ever took 
the least harm through “ Dixie” having 
that night been played by a loyal band 
while lovingly serenading a rebel. 

And must it not have been altogether 
enjoyable to him, though very strange 
withal, to have heard that music sound- 
Ing’ unannounced out there in the night, 
and through such pleasant medium to 
receive our triendly greetings? Assur- 
edly,—if haply he ever heard it; and ot 
that it is not permitted us to say, 
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His cabin door remained closed quite 
late on the following morning, and a 
knock thereon eliciting no response, a 
neighbor drew the latch-string and 
looked within,— then summoned help. 

Before the doctor's arrival those gath- 
ered there knew quite well that with Dan 
the war was over. The condition he was 
found in proved he had passed at least 
the greater portion of the night in the 
open air; but whither he had wandered 
after leaving Amy was never known. 

Pleased he assuredly was, though he 
showed no surprise at his surroundings 
when consciousness returned. He knew 
he was 1n his cabin, and that all there 
were friendly to him. . He recognized the 
home-guard Captain ; and the slight mo- 
tion he made being rightly interpreted, 
the next instant their hands were clasped. 
He knew the eyes of the widowed Union 
mother were beaming in tearful sympa- 
thy upon him; that her hands were gently 
replacing with a white, downy pillow the 
rough bundle his head had been resting 


upon, and that it was her voice tenderly 
saying, “ There, Dan, isn’t that better? 

She bent low to receive his answer and 
heard these words: “It’s true, thank 
God, it’s true! From the same cup, the 
same cup.’ And earth holding no fur- 
ther knowledge worthy of his ¢leaning, 
he closed his eyes upon it and soon there 
after passed peacefully on his way in 
quest of his loved ones. 

It chanced that I stood there by him 
alone, not caring or it may be not think- 
ing to disengage my hand trom his. | 
suppose I had entirely lost sight of the 
years and the happenings that had since 
then intervened to separate us, for the 
scene seemed thrillingly real tome. The 
room was the * Lion’s Den,” and scarce 
knowing why I did so I was roughly 
questioning him. Once more I saw that 
smile, precursor of a ringing laugh, and 
then I plainly heard or thought I heard 
him saying cheerily, 

“The Lion? There is no Lion,—and 
I'm only Daniel!” 

Welliam S. Hutchinson. 


A: 


[ WONDER if ‘t will be as I have dreamed,— 

If some day I shall wake and know thou'rt near, 

Thou whom my soul has sought through all its doubting, 
Whose face mine eyes have watched for many a year? 


And when I can but follow all unheeding, 

Led by the vision of thy hair's bright gold, 
While myriad flowers in the winds are flaunting, 
And living green o’erruns the silent wold, — 


Till, breathless pausing, while I part the branches 
That hide, yet half reveal thee, spirit fair, 
Shall find—no flush of human face, no laughter, 
But pallid Déath alone to meet me there? 


And then when [ have known thy quiet presence, 
If I shall teel that all will yet be so,— 
The hopes of life, its happy vagrant fancies, 


The peace otf dreams, 


and shall not fear to go: 


Melville Pton. 


Greer 
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THE - ISLAND: OF VATE. 


Apovur two days’ sail to the westward 
of the Fijis is the group of islands known 
as the New Hebrides. To the south of 
them is New Caledonia (used by the 
French as a penal settlement), further to 
the west are the Solomon Isles, and still 


further away we come to the shores of . 


New Guinea. These all lie in the trop- 
ics, and are all characterized by a luxuri- 
ance of vegetation rivaling that of the 
valley of the Amazon, the jungles of 
India, and the Javanese archipelago, 
while the savage races that inhabit 
them probably exceed all others in their 
habits of cannibalism, their treachery, 
and their hostility to Europeans. 

But in spite of the danger to be appre- 
hended from the poisoned arrows of the 
people and the scarcely less deadly mi- 
asma arising from the large area of 
swampy lands that are met with in the 
forests, these islands are annually vis- 
ited by traders, and seekers after “labor ” 
to be employed in sugar-growing locali- 
ties, and on one such an expedition the 
writer visited the island of Vate, in the 
southern part of the chain composing 
the New Hebrides, and from the notes 
taken at the time the following” brief 
sketch has been prepared. 

[Leaving the harbor ot Levuka in the 
island of Ovolua of the Fiji: group one 
fine morning, in a short time we had 
reached the New Hebrides and were off 
the south point of Vate. © Rounding this 
point our vessel entered a narrow but 
deep channel, between a range of those 
small islands on the left and the flat- 
topped hills of Vate on the right... The 
somewhat precipitous sides of these hills 
were densely clothed with a profusion of 
vines and parasitic plants, overhanging 
a wondertul variety of shrubs and trees. 
Some of the trees were gigantic in size, 


and many of them were completely cov- 


ered with huge creepers that climbed to 
the topmost boughs and then flung out 
long, flexible branches, tufted with bril- 
liant blossoms of gold and crimson. 

Above this seaof verdure rose high in 
the air splendid palms, whose creamy 
white trunks were crowncd with tufts of 
elittering green. The steep slopes 
broke off now and then into perpendic- 
ular, milky cliffs, over which hung thou- 
sands of delicate vines woven into an 
undulating curtain of curious design and 
inimitable brightness of color. Beyond 
the forest-clad slopes were long stretches 
of table-lands, scored with numerous nar- 
row gorges widening sometimes into 
valleys into whose cool depths the grassy 
uplands sank in softly rounded outlines, 
as our vessel glided swiftly on. 

Fringing the shore line, clasping with 
their twisted roots the very rocks on 
which the surf is ever beating, were hun- 
dreds of the iron-wood tree, whose dark 
needle-like foliage of graceful, drooping 
habit, contrasted finely with the more 
massive broad-leafed trees behind. The 
feathery tops of clumps of giant bam- 
boos, eighty or a hundred feet in height, 
swayed in the fresh breeze, and relieved 
the somber appearance of the forest 
about them. There was, too, the glow 
of color from the gorgeous blossoms ot 
wiant Pomcecana regia, and the deep 
crimson flowers of the tree hibiscus, with 
here and there the sparkle and flash of 
a tiny waterfall,anda bit of bright color 
when a gaily vestured paraquet dropped 
from some lofty branch into the shrub- 
bery beneath. 

As we glided along close to the shore 
we were obliged occasionally to sheer off 
a little to run clear of low, sandy points 
that have been formed at the mouths of 
valleys by the wash from the mountains, 
and it was after doubling the last of 
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these that we entered the beautiful 
sheet of water known as Havana Har- 
bor, sonamed by the captain of the man- 
of-war Havana when he first entered it. 
The broad, nearly circular bay is enclosed 
between the curving shores of Vate on 
one side, and those of ‘ Deception Is- 
land”’ on the other. Its waters are very 
deep, even close in shore, and are of a 
dark transparent blue. Deception Island 
was so named from its being taken, at 
first, for part of Vate, from which it is 
only separated at its upper end by a nar- 
row boat passage. 

The tongue of. land we rounded upon 
entering the harbor runs out from a 
broad fertile plain, dotted with palms and 
other trees. This. plain was covered 
near the shore line with nutritious Ber- 
muda grass (which has been introduced 
by foreigners), while further inland there 
rows a Coarse, bunchy, indigenous grass 
of but little value, and. thickets of tall, 
slender reeds. Beyond this plain the 
hills rise abruptly to the grassy, treeless 
table-lands, beyond which could be traced 
the outlines of still higher ranges, the 
valleys of which were filled with a dense 
forest growth. Upon this point and the 
plain was established a missionary sta- 
tion. ‘here was a neat dwelling, sur- 
rounded by a high, close palisade of 
reeds, which alsoenelosed a trim, portly 
varden. Behind the house was a cluster 
of native huts shaded by fine trees, and 
on the smooth beach were drawn up a 
number of canoes. In the doorway of 
one or two of the huts were standing a 
few native women, dressed in flowing 
white robes, and running about on the 
beach were a dozen or more little native 
children clad only in warm-looking, skin- 
tight suits of golden yellow, made by rub- 
bing powdered turmeric over the dusky 
skin. This clothing, if soit can be called, 
is to say the least light and airy, and 

capable of being easily repaired when 
_ frayed or worn. 

A portion of the plain we were passing 

‘was under cultivation, Indian corn being 
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the chief crop. There were, too, thou- 
sands of fine.cocoanut trees ; besides man- 
goes, papaias, guavas, bananas, oranges, 
avocado pears, and custard apples, with 
patches of pineapple plants, interspersed 
with flowering shrubs such as the hibis- 
cus, pink and white oleanders, and other 
blossoms in white, gold, and purple. 

Slowly tacking up the bay, our vessel 
finally arrived at a point near the head 
of the harbor, where were already a cou- 
ple of “labor ” vessels, one from Queens- 
land with a few recruits on board, the 
other bound for Samoa, with a full com- 
plement. 

Dropping anchor, and leaving the mate 
to make everything snug, the captain 
and the writer went ashore, where we 
were warmly welcomed by McLeod, a 
strong, limber, hard-headed, genial man, 
who for many years has had charge of a 
French trading station where he lives. 
Mac is a veteran trader in this group. 
Scotch by birth, he is a naturalized 
French subject, and we found him hospi- 
tableand shrewd, “unco’ glegand canny, 
well read, and up to all the tricks of the 
savages about him. He bears on his per- 
son the scars of many a cut from New 
Hebridean tomahawks. 

‘But, mon,’’—he exclaimed, when we 
commiserated him upon the loss of sev- 
eral fingers and other disfigurements,— 
“But, mon, I gie them a’ as guidas they 
cave, —ablins a wheen bit better, gin 
that a pistol bullet ’s mair effective than 
a chop wi’ a dull-axie!” 

We were made heartily welcome by 
him, introduced to some of the officers 
from the other vessels, and then invited 
toa hearty supper, during which arrange- 
ments were made for a tramp by the 
writer into the “ bush” the next morning. 

After supper, while strolling on the 
beach, we fell in with “ Jimmy the Devil,” 
who had been detailed to act as guide 
the next day. He promised to be on 
hand at an early hour, and to take care 
that his charge was not knocked on the 
head and eaten. 
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“No bloody feah,” he exclaimed. 
‘Bushman he sabe we. ° Pose he fool 
aroun’ massa, my word! me chop his 
head! All’e same, massa, moah bettah 
you cahry you ‘volver, an’ ‘pose bushman 
he want to fight you, shoot five and six, 
mebbe!” giving the “massa” thus to 
understand that while we necd not be 
afraid of the bushmen, it would be as 
well to go armed. 

Returning to Mac's snug cottage 
(which, by the way, was anchored all 
around to the ground by wire cables 
stretched over the roof, to hold it down 
during the “hurricane season ’’), the wri- 
ter was taken soundly to task for ventur- 
ing out inthe night air, and thus risking 
an attack of fever and ague, and strongly 
advised to swallow a good dose of qui- 
nine before going to bed, and another 
first thing in the morning, which advice 
as well as the quinine — was duly 
taken. 

Seated on some bags filled with dried 
“beche-la-mer” (a variety of sea-slug in 
much demand by the Chinese in making 
soup), we smoked for a time before 
voing to our rooms. 

As night came on, the outlines of 
Deception Island across the quiet. bay 
grew dim. The high hulk of an old 
French frigate—that sailed the seas 
with men and guns a half century ago 
— loomed large at its moorings, a float- 
ing storehouse for dried cocoanut meat 
and sharks’ fins, beche-la-mer, pearl 
shells,and other South Sea products. Its 
white figure-head, the life-size effigy of 
Marshal Scheubert, 


“With his old three-cornered hat, 
And his (jig-tail) and-all that,” 


eleamed stark upon the bluff. black 
bows. 


Still tarther off the land a tracery of 


ropes and spars aloft, and two or three 
bright lights below, showed where lay'a 
labor vessel from. New. Britain, filled 
with a crowd of savages, who thumped 
their log drums, blew rude Paris-pipes, 


and chanted and stamped in unison 
about the deck. | 
Along the beach were scattered groups 
of natives, gathered around little fires, 
whose fitful flames lit up their dusky 
forms, shone on their gleaming teeth 
and eyeballs, and danced and _ glittered 
on the foaming ripples of the rising 
tide, whose soft, rythmic ebb and flow 
filled the tropic night with restful sound. 
Over the northern sky there spread a 
lurid glow, reflected from the volcanic 
fires on the island of Amboyn, one of 
the group, and across this luminous 
space there swept a “flying fox.” Its 
flight was slow and noiseless, its black, 
bat-like wings beating the air with heavy, 
soundless strokes, and as it passed over- 
head — so close that we caught the glit- 
ter of its bead-like eyes —we could see, 
clinging to its breast, its young, and hear 
its quick, sharp cry of alarm as it van- 
ished in the dense foliage of a chestnut 
tree near at hand. One of the loungers 
about the house loaded his gun with fine 
shot, and, knowing the fondness of the. 
animal for fruit, kept watch under a 
papata tree, and soon secured both 
mother and young for us to examine. 
These curious creatures (the Pferopus 
of the naturalist) are quite abundant in 
the Fijisand New Hebrides. They are, 
to all appearances, merely large bats, 
and are good examples of how hideous 
some of the “small fry” in the animal 
kingdom become, simply by enlarge- 
ment. As under the microscope the 
forms of animalcule: cause a shudder, so 
in the flying fox all that is impish and 
repulsive in the common. bat becomes 
by enlargement devilish and fearful. 
There is the intensely. black, India- 
rubber like, thin membrane, stretched in 
Hight, between the immensely clongated 
forearm and the body and the much 
shorter hinder limbs, covering, without 
at all concealing, a wonderful arrange- 
ment of slender bones and cord-like mus- 
cles by which it is expanded and kept 
in motion. 
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There ts the short, stout, horny hook 
projecting from each elbow joint, by 
which the creature suspends itself while 
sleeping in the darkling forest during 
the day, upside down ; in which attitude, 
with the loose folds of its wings draped 
about it, it looks more like a withered 
mummy of an ideal imp of Satan than 
anything else we can imagine. 

{ft has a weazened face, with the short 
upper lip drawn back so as to display 
the sharp, vellow teeth ; small, black, 
beady eyes, quick, restless, and formed 
to see well at night, while in daylight 
they are dull and filmy. 

It has a: muscular, compact, rat-like 
body, covered with dense, dark-brown 
fur, patched on the head and throat with 
dirty yellow, and swarming with para- 
sitic insects. Finally, it has a repulsive, 
musk-like odor about it that it shares in 
common with the Papuan. natives, who 
cat its flesh as greedily as they do that 
of each other, — which 1s saying a good 
deal, for they are fearful cannibals. 

It was in keeping with thescene betore 
us, —the lonely bay, the worn-out hulk, 
the dreary beat of the uncouth drums, 
and melancholy chanting of the savages 
on board the labor vessel, and the groups 
of naked, chattering Vate people around 
their fires on the shore,— that this demo- 
niac creature should come athwart the 
sulphurous light of the voleano, and it 
was With a fecling of relief that we left 
the veranda and entered the brightly 
liehted room where Mac and the Cap- 
tain were chatting of other times and 
climes. 

The next morning Jim was in waiting 
at an early hour, and together we set 
out for “the bush.” Jim had got. him- 
sclf up in grand style for the trip. His 
stiff, “wiry, hair> had’: been 
drawn out so that it) projected on all 
sides at least a foot from his head. In 
the upper part of this huge mop was 
stuck a bunch of cock’s feathers, and 
hanging trom several twisted locks were 
elittering human molars. Projecting on 
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one side above the ear was the handle 
of a: wooden comb with teeth some 
twelve inches long. (This was to scratch 
with.) To balance this, on the other 
side was a white cowry shell about as 

ee, which was kept in place 
by means of a bamboo skewer. [cach 
ear was ornamented with a long, curled 
boar’s tusk, passed through large holes 
in the lobes, which were dragged by the 
weights of these massive earrings nearly 
to the shoulders. 

Jim's tace was frightfully decorated. 
With a clay wash he had colored one- 
half. of it a brick red, with the exception 
of the eye on that side, which had a cir- 
cle of white around it. The other half 
was a dead black, made so with charcoal 
powder, the eye being relieved by a cir- 
cle of red. Through the septum of the 
nose he had thrust a long, slender, 
white bone. He looked, as he said, All 
‘e same mahn.”’ 

Around his waist Jim had wound a 
strip of scarlet cloth. Ikach arm was en- 
circled by huge boars’ tusks and bands 
of bead work; and thus attired, with 
his formidable, long-handled tomahawk 
swung over his shoulder, he looked his 
soubriquet of ‘f Jimmy the Devil,” every 
inch of him. 

This gentle savage took charge of the 
writer, and was very solicitous regarding 
him. -He had a curious, dudish way of 
drawling out his words, and of using the 
aspirate “h.” ‘Thus, his first question 
was : 

*’Mawnin, mahsa. You's had youah 
bittah powdah this mawnin ?”’ 

Upon being assured that the dose of 
quinine had been duly swallowed, he 
caught up a little bundle of lunch that 
had been provided, and we started off. 

At first the path wound over a broad 
plain that at- one time had been planted 
with cotton plants. Then we struck into 
what had once been a fine avenue lined 
with orange trees. But everything had 


big as an egg 


been abandoned years before, and the 
dead or dying. 


trees were now The 
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avenue itself was about washed out of 
existence by the rains of many seasons : 
the house near the beach from whence 
it once led was in ruins, and the once 
highly cultivated fields around us were 
eovered with a rank, coarse grass, and 
ranker, coarser clumps of recds. 

These clumps gradually &rew more 
frequent as we advanced, and finally cov- 
ered the whole land bordering upon the 
forest. Our path led directly through 
this jungle for many rods, and we walked 
in a tunnel, as it were, of reeds not 
thicker than a lead pencil, but long 
enouchto meet over our heads in adense 
mass. It was very close and hot in there, 
and one of us at least was glad when we 
finally emerged and entered the torest. 

As soon as we did so every sense was 


enlivened by the coolness of the shadowy. 


woods and the varied and beautiful forms 
of vegetation about us. Giant trees with 
smooth, gray, broadly buttressed trunks 
rose on every side, holding orchids and 
ferns in the hollows of cach outstretched 
limb. Noble specimens of the Aawmz 
pine were met with now and again, their 
rouch, dark red bark exuding a clear 
aromatic gum, in which were entangled 
hundreds of insects. Superb cvosors, in 
great varicty of leaf and color, grew on 
every hand, and massive 
flaunted their gorgeous blossoms high tn 
the air. Parasitic plants twined around 
every tree trunk, and delicate vines 
clothed each bush and brake. 

The varicty of form color. was 
charming. Clumps of slender bamboos 
with polished yellow shafts pierced the 
heavy foliageoverhead, while beside them 
were the smooth, dark green branches 
of the crotons decked with bunches of 
ribbon-like leaves, tinted in shades of 
red and brown, olive ereen and crimson, 
alternate stripes of gold and emerald, or 
flecked with dots and splashes of bright 
yellow. Jim broke off a branch covered 
with gaily. tinted, curiously crimped 
leaves loaded with a musky odor, and 
put the finishing touch to his toilet by 


sticking it upright in his waist-belt be- 


hind. 

Now and again we walked beneath the 
shade of splendid specimens of the wild 
fir ( ficus religiosa) distinguished by. its 
wonderful aerial roots, each one a tree 
trunk in itself. The bodies of these 
trees are made up of a Jarge number of 
trunks compacted together so as to form 
a massive Doric pillar twelve or fifteen 
feet in diameter and. forty or fifty feet 


high. At that clevation there spring 


out great branches, which spread broadly 
on all sides, and from them drop aerial 
roots that soon reach the ground and 
form new points of support. Again and 
again do the branches let down these 
supplementary trunks, through which 
they draw new lite and vigor, until the 
far-reaching: limbs, supported on those 
stately columns and clothed with a dense 
foliage of polished dark green leaves, 
shade whole villages, and nourish a 
erowth of parasitic plants, — orchids, 
secinella, and ferns,—— whose variety and 
profusion would afford a long day’s study 
to the botanist and artist. 

Presently Jim:and I came to a yam 
patch. Here quite a large area of land 
had been cleared, the larger trees hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire. -While they 
were slowly consuming, the plot had 
been enclosed by a double row of stakes 
set chose together, and filled in) with 
sticks until thoroughly “pig proof.” 
The stakes were oi a soft, sappy wood, 
which took root readily, so that the fence 
had become in a short time a dense, 
thickly leaved hedge, calculated to_last 
many years. 

The ground inside had been cleared of 
all weeds and grasses, and by the time 
that was done the loose, friable, black 
soil was ready for planting. Small yams 
are always selected for seed, and planted 
Whole in hills about six feet apart each 
way. Bundlesof slender reeds are then 
cut, and kept ready until the tender 
shoot of the plant shows itself, when 
they are arranged as a light framework, 
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raised about two feet from the ground, 
and on.this the delicate vine fromthe 
tuber is trained. Great care is taken of 
the young vines, for should they be 
broken off near the ground no new ones 
will shoot. up, and the crop would be 
late, 

Advantage is taken of this peculiarity 
in the growth of the yam by inhabitants 
of districts hostile to each other, one 
person being able to destroy the year's 
supply of food of a family in a few min- 
utes. 

A “year's supply,” I say, for the yam 
takes that length of time to mature; 
hence a twelve-month is called a “ yam,” 
as one month is a “moon”; and as the 
natives save out of their store barely 
cnough seed to plant once they gener- 
ally have to go without this, to them, 
most Important staple of food for a year 
if the one crop fails. 

While passing one yam patch [ picked 
and ate some small, round tomatoes 
which were growing wild. Jim watched 
me curiously and then inquired : 

“That fellah-boy good?” (It may be 
remarked here that fellah-boy means 
a person, thing, or place, as the case may 
he.) | 

“Good? Yes. Don’t you eat them?” 

“’Pore woman cook um, me eat um ; 
no cook um, he all sama bullimacow.” 
(Bullimacow is raw beet.) ‘*What name 
that fellah-thing ?”’ 

“Tomato.” 

‘Tah-mah-to — bloody fine name.” 

Leaving the yam patch the path led 
dong a beautiful stream, running rap- 
idly in a broad channel worn in the soft 
soul, the*bank being fringed with ferns 
and semi-aquatic plants. Near us on our 
richt was a deep shady gorge, from 
which the deliciously cold water issued ; 
and we climbed into it and sat fora while 
on a huge rock fallen from. the cliff 
above, 

()pposite us the noisy stream had worn 
away the steep bank until it threatened 
to drop into the hurrying waters. The 
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margin of this bank was fringed with 
the streaming tresses of a delicate bunch 
vrass, and interposed with gracefully 
drooping ferns; while, standing in a 
quict pool, just out of the eddying cur- 
rent, were clumps of a superb achrostt- 
chum, crowing some ten feet high, each 
cluster of fronds terminating in a group 
of fruitful primce clothed on one side 
with a golden-yellow velvety coating of 
spores. 

Thickly carpeting the higher bank, 
an abundant growth of long coarse grass 
hid the dank: soil, while every projecting 
rock was overlaid with mosses and Ii- 
chens. Clinging to the slender shrubs 
that sprung from the numerous fissures 
in the ledge of rocks above, were thread- 
like vines, bearing on the end of each 
delicate, drooping filament a pendant of 
ereen seed vessels, which swung to and 
fro in the faintest breeze. 

Standing upon the flat top of the ledge 
of rocks were many noble trees, whose 
crooked roots clasped. the cliff or clung 
to each other; here undulating over. the 
massive rocks and thrusting themselves 
into each crevice, there stretching far 
down straightway to the water, and then 
throwing out a mass of filaments that 
the current drew down stream, or tossed 
in tangled heaps upon the bank. QOver- 
shadowing all was the thick foliage of 
larger forest trees growing on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, their canopy of leaves 
mingling with those clothing the branch- 
es of others growing behind us. 

Besides the infinite variety of gnarled 
and 


trunks, gray, crooked branches, 
many fantastic forms of exogenous 


erowth, there were palms with smooth, 
white shafts, tree-ferns with slender 
trunks, deeply carved in patterns, dating 
back to a pre-carboniferous age, papaias 
whose fallen leaf stalks had left the 
trunks from which they had dropped 
marked with lozenge-shaped scars; and 
the banner-like leaves of bananas dipped 
and waved in the breeze that swung to 
and fro the great loops of a giant vine 
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bearing pods a yard in length, and stirred 
the variegated crotons, glistening bam- 
boo streamers, fluttering tufts of mimo- 
sas, and masses of heavicr foliage, into 
ever-changing combinations of form and 
color, light and shade. 

There were some butterflies fluttering 
about. Jim pointed to them, and_ in- 
quired, ** You like him fellah-boy ?” and 
upon my saying [ would, he broke off a 
leaty branch, and dashed after the pretty 
insects. His quickness of eye and hand 
was very great, and how he managed to 
dodge in and out of the undergrowth 
without having his waist-cloth or tossing 
cock’s-plume torn off was a mystery. 
But he did,and came back now and then 
bringing between finger and thumb some 
new specimen of lepidoptera. One had 
large, blue-black, velvet wings, spotted 
with royal purple. Another's wings were 
white, edged and veined delicately with 
blue, while a third quite small variety 
was all blue on the upper side and gray 
beneath. Jim captured them by beating 
them down with his bunch of leaves, and 
very soon I shouted to him to stop, as 
his rough hunting ruined the insects as 
specimens, and their life was too full of 
erace and beauty to be uselessly cut 
short. 

Jim,—a true savage,—didn't care. 
They were “no good,” he said, —that 
is, they could not be caten, and their 
painted wings were too frail to make 
into ornaments. «fe would drop his tom- 
ahawk head upon the pretty creature 
opening and shutting its wings in the 
spot of sunlight that brightened the end 
of the mossy log on which he sat, with- 
out a thoucht. 

Crossing the stream on Jim’s broad 
back and climbing the bank, we came at 
onee and altogether unexpectedly upon 
another yam patch, where were a dozen 
About the 
same number of dogs started, velling 


or more savages at work. 


and baying, forus. Themen each seized 
a musket or rifle, while the women and 
children dodged behind tree trunks and 
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brush heaps. Things looked squally for 
amoment, but Jim roared out some kind 
of a greeting that seemed to reassure 
everybody, and the next minute we were 
surrounded by the whole party, — dogs 
and all, —and shook hands with a half 
dozen wild-looking devils, who broadly 
hinted that a. little “‘bacca’’ would be 
acceptable. No sooner had they secured 
some bits broken off a plug than every 
hand was thrust forward in supplication, 
and it was only by practicing the ruse 
of flinging a handful into the midst of 
the crowd that we got clear. Jim laughed 
boisterously at the sight of the strug- 
¢ling crowd, and remarked pleasantly, 
as we moved off, “ Bymeby fellah-man 
club all fellah-woman, take @e// he ‘bac- 


ca. 

“The men won't kill the women, wil! 
they?” 

“No bloody feah,” he answered, “ got 
plenty work fo’ him” (the women). 
“" Pose yam all planted, maybe he chop 
he woman ‘pose he too sassy.” From 
which [ inferred that the women would 
not be cut down with tomahawks,— even 
for the sake of the tobacco they had se- 
cured,— because the yam patch was not 
yet planted. 

Presently the road led us to a village, 
and’ I was struck with its squalid, sav- 
age appearance. The huts were mere 
thatched roofs, with the eaves resting 
on the ground. One end was generally 
closed by mats and old thatch, the other 
being open to the weather. They were 
apparently dropped at random, and were 
in all stages of lop-sidedness. Rough 
stone walls about three feet high mean- 
dered ina vague manner about the vil- 
lave, and were broken down here and 
there to permit the residents to pass to 
and A few old. spears, a ragged 
scoop “net or two, and battered 
wooden spades or paddles, and pointed 
sticks for working the soil were thrust 
into the rageed thatch. Nearthe mouth 
of cach hut was planted the stout limb 
= with short) branches, from 
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which were suspended cocoanut shells 
and clusters of the lower jaws of hogs, 
saved for the sake of their huge, curling 
tusks. 

Inside the huts was nothing but the 
bare earth, the people seeming to be con- 
tent to rest onthe dusty ground without 
even a mat under them. The thatch 
inside was black with smoke, and stuck 
all about init were numberless *“‘charms ”’ 
made of the bones of fish, the flying tox, 
human beings, dogs, and pigs, as wellas 
bits of shell, tufts of feathers, and even 
lumps of clay. These, Jim said, were to 
“scare away devils, ’’—but as they did 
not seem to frighten the dwellers out of 
the country, I concluded they had lost 
their power. 

The village was for the time being 
deserted, we thought, but in wandering 
about we came to one hut in which was 
an aged couple huddled up near a fire, 
tended by a young woman watching the 
baking of some yams. The old man and 
woman might have been mummies for 
all-the signs of life they gave, as we 
crawled under the roof, —which on one 
side was slightly raised from the ground, 
—and all the young woman did by way 
ol recognizing our: presence was to 
eather closerto her breast a naked baby, 
and at the same time sweep to the rear 
two or three little imps, who gazed at us 
curtously ftrom-over her shoulders and 
under her arms. 

A man —presumably the father of the 
family — made his. appearance fresh 
fromthe yam patch, and aftera few min- 
utes’ talk with Jim went. off, and we 
heard presently the thump of cocoanuts 
on the ground as he broke them off a 
tree growing hard by. 

The yams were nearly cooked when 
we arrived, and the woman removed the 
pieces of matted grass that covered 
them, and breaking off the dark brown 
crust, mashed one or two of the tubers 
with a smooth pebble on a rudely carved 
wooden platter into a cake that she laid 
on some heated stones to toast. 

VoL. 34: 
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“ Mo’ bettah you give old fellah-man 
some ‘bacca,”’ Jim remarked. 

“What! give that old mummy to- 
bacco ?”’ IT exclaimed. ‘ Why, isn’t he 
dead ?”’ 

“Dead,” laughed Jim, “My word! 
No. ‘Pose he all same as dead, he take 
‘bacca!— haw, haw!" 

So [ tossed a piece on the old fellow’s 
shriveled knees, and was astonished to 
see with what quickness he clutched it, 
and with what startling earnestness his 
companion, the old woman, stretched 
out a horribly wrinkled, misshapen, and 
begrimed claw of a hand, screeching 
like the. witch in Macbeth asking for 
chestnuts, “Give! give!” 

Like the sailor’s wife, I exclaimed, 
“Aroint thee, witch!” but complied 
with her demand, and then was quite fas- 
cinated by the appearance of the ancient 
couple as they mouthed and gibbered 
and whined over their prize. It was the 
first tobacco they had had in a long time 
probably, as the younger people would 
see them die— “die!” they would 4247 
them !— rather than give them a single 
whiff of their pipes. 

Presently the old man fumbled about 
a few dirty little bundies he had stowed 
under the ragged bit of mat he was 
seated on, and selecting one, more by 
touch than sight, drew from it an old 
clay pipe with astem about an inch long. 
This dhudeen he managed to fill with 
crumbs of the tobacco picked off the plug 
with his sharp, hard nails, and then he 
handed it to the young woman to light. 
This she did ina very leisurely manner, 
finally passing it to its owner atter inhal- 
ing as much smoke as her lungs would 
hold. This smoke she retained much 
longerthan I should have thought it pos- 
sible forany one to hold his breath, only 
permitting it to escape when_ partial 
asphyxia displayed itself ; and even after 
she had begun to breathe naturally again, 
smoke occasionally oozed from her nos- 
trils, and, I think, her eyes and ears! 

Meanwhile the old man had lost him- 
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sclf a delicious revery. He was as 
motionless as when we first entered the 
hut, the only change in his appearance 
being that produced by his having the 
pipe bowl glued, as it were, to the trreg- 
ular depression between his grisly chin 
and the perforated septum of his ancient 
nosc. Now and then avolume of smoke 
poured from his nostrils and floated over 
mis skeleton shoulders, it was 
eagerly inhaled by a pair ot the young 
imps, who had left the rhe of their 
dam’s back to gct behind the old man, 
and enjoy a smoke at second hand. 
I had never before been privileged to see 
tobacco smoke thus ecconomizcd ! 

About this time Jim called my atten- 
tion to the cocoanuts ready opened for 
me, and I drank the rich juice with the 
same sort of satisfaction that one de- 
vours afresh egg ina doubttul restaurant, 
knowing it to be clean. 

The yam-cake that was ne ext offered 
did not, it is true, look as though it pos- 
sessed that redeeming quality. But its 
rather grimy appearance was due alone 
to lightly clinging ashes which were 
easily brushed off, and then there was 
spread on the hot, crisp surface a yellow, 
buttery-looking substance, which Jim 
called “ Fiji cabbage,” and which I knew 
to be the far-famed “cabbage palm,” 
which when baked ts fit to be called the 
ambrosia of the gods. 

[t is an expensive article of food, for 
to procure it a cabbage palm must be 
felled, and from the center of the crown 
a mass of undeveloped leaves, folded 
like a cabbage, is taken and baked. 

Possessed of a most delicate and ap- 
petizing odor ; 
rich cream; gliding 
without an effort, and 
grateful assimilator with a 


down. the. throat 
resting In my 
blandness 


indescribable, the rich morsels imparted 
a feeling of blissful content, that, with- 
out exactly glorifying the surroundings, 
caused me to look with a more compas- 
sionate feeling upon my entertainers for 
the moment. 
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But Jim soon declared that we must be 
moving homeward again, and so barter- 
ing more tobacco fora bow with its sheat 
of poisoned arrows, we took our leave. 
As we passed through the village again 


paused on the ‘“sing-sing’—1. e., 
dance-ground — to sketch a vroup ot 
idols set up in its midst. They were 


made from the trunks of trees, and were 
from four to twelve fect in length, and 
from one to two feet in diameter. Each 
one Was hollowed out to athin shell, the 
upper end being left solid. Two. or 
sometimes three holes had been made in 
the upper ends to represent eyes, and 
below them were lone slits for noses, 
and others farther down. for mouths. 
ach one hada hieroglyph of some kind 
earved on what might be called the cheek, 
and the whole of them, ten in number, 
were sect Inaclose group in the center 
of the ground, while near them at one 
side was a post carved at its top into the 
semblance of a pair of birds facing each 
other in solemn consultation. 

The grim, uncanny figures. huddled 
together in the silent forest had a pecu- 
liar fascination for me. They seemed, 
as they stood there with their hollow 
eyes fixed upon me while they Tcaned 
towards cach other, to be whispering of 
the white stranger. The tallest of. all, 
in the center of the group, had a partic- 
ularly savage look. His trunk was cov- 
ered over with mysterious symbols, and 
his cavernous eyes scemed sentient, 
while his huge, sl: inting mouth was dis- 
torted by a diabolical grin. 

They were all thoroughly cannibalistic 
and cruel. They were rotting where 
they stood, and trom the heads of more 
than one sprung a dense growth of coarse 
crass, and from their mouths crept 
snaky looking vines, 

Many a feast of human flesh had they 
witnessed. Many atime had they stood 
impassive while the solid, bare earth 
about them resounded with the stamp 
of naked feet, as their wild) worshipers 
whirled in a frantic dance. 
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There they had stood through many 
years, alike insensible to the first, faint, 
fleeting cry of the new-born babe, and the 
rattling groan of dying age. Deaf to 
the melancholy sweet breathings of the 
lover’s rude pipes, or the sullen 
roar of the trumpet-shell, and the thun- 
derof the huge log drums sounding the 
signal for war. Gazing with stolid 
indifference upon the frantic mother, 
croveling at their feet bezging the life of 
her sick child, insensible to the 1mplor- 
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ing glance of the bound victim turned 
upon them as the sacrificial club swung 
above his head, not heeding even when 
one of their own number tottered in 
decay and tell in shattered fragments. 

And still they looked as though they 
had been conscious of all that had taken 
place around them in the past, and that, 
if one could but discover how to compel 
them into speech, they could a tale un- 
fold of savage life in those dim woods 
that would be wild and terrible ! 


Clarke. 
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Turse gay Bohemians, minstrels and tree knights, 
The nameless rulers of the public thought, — 
What melancholy clouds can hope to mar 
The splendor of their bright and sunny lives? 

The hidden springs that move this world’s affairs 
I touch with skill and garner countless gold. 
The ships upon the stately sea are mine. 
Ten thousand cars of precious commerce move 
At my command. Sometimes I madly dream 
The world was only made tor men like me. 
[ can within my gorgeous palace muse, 
And make a roaring whirlpool of the mart, 
Eneulfing fortunes, homes, and ruined men. 
The Spanish chief who robbed the land Peru, 
Bore off no spoils to overshadow mine. 

And yet, ofttimes, dark thoughts possess my soul. 
Some careless boy now carols in the wood, 
Whose homely name the world will breathe in awe, 
When all my pageantry is vanished far. 
How vain the eminence by gold conferred !— 
Today a king, with fawning slaves around ; 
Tomorrow, dead and by the world. forgot. 

[ have not lived the lofty life I crave. 
J have within me true poetic fire, — 
The poet's longing for immortal fame, 
The glow of thought that casts a glamor o’er 
All mundane things; the instinct, undefined, 
That bids high bards to pour majestic lays: — 
But this 1s all,—I have no skill to voice 
The stately, pent-up music of my soul. 

Henry Clinton Parkhurst. 
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Last but not least among the great 
reform movements of this progressive 
ace isone, the immediate object of which 
is the emancipation of the women of 
India from the bondage of ignorance and 
superstition in which they have been 
held for centuries, while its ultimate 
results will be much more far-reaching ; 


for in educated mothers will be found the. 


power by which the regeneration of this 
ancient and wonderful, nation will be 
accomplished. This movement was 
inaugurated by the Pandita Ramabat 
Sarasvatl. 

She is a Hindoo widow of Brahman- 
ical birth, whose profound learning has 
astonished some of the world’s greatest 
living scholars, and whose sympathetic 
love and unobtrusive gentleness, com- 
bined with earnestness of purpose and 
whole-souled consecration, have won the 
hearts of all with whom she has come in 
contact; while her persuasive eloquence 
has swayed the multitudes who have lis- 
tened to her plain unvarnished tale of 
wrongs, undreamed of by the fair ladies 
of this blessed land of liberty. The 
result has been the formation in this 
country of an association composed of 
earnest, intelligent, practical phil- 
anthropists, and known as ‘ The Rama- 
bai Association,” the object of which is 
to aid her in establishing and maintain- 
ine a schoolin or near Poona, in western 
India, for the benefit of high-caste child 
widows. This association has its head- 
quarters in Boston, but a branch associ- 
ation, “ The Kamabai Association of the 
Pacific Coast,” has recently been organ- 
ized with headquarters at San Francisco ; 
and throughout the land Ramabai circles, 
auxiliary to the association, are con- 
stantly springing up, lending their moral 
as well as financial support to this noble 
undertaking, 
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The selection of Poona as the location 
for building the school is a happy one. 
Situated at an elevation of about 2,000 
feet above sea level, it 1s one of the 
healthiest spots in India, with a warm, 
dry, but equable climate, the mean 
annual temperature being 76 degrees, or 
four degrees lower than either at Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, and six degrees lower 
than at Madras. During the coldest 
month, January, the temperature is 70 
degrees ; during the hottest, May, it is 
83 degrees, the difference between the 
hottest and coldest months being only 
thirteen degrees ; while in Calcutta it is 
nineteen, — January 70 degrees, and 
May 89 degrees ; andat Peshawur, where 
the mean annual temperature is only two 
degrees lower than at Poona, viz. 74 
degrees, the amplitude of fluctuation is 
thirty-nine degrees, from 52 degrees in 
January to g1in June and July. The 
annual rainfall at Poona is 27 inches, 
while at Calcutta it is 57, at Madras 50, 
and at Bombay 73. The debilitating 
effect of continuous heat, especially upon 
students, makes the difference of a few 
degrees in selecting the location for a 
school a question worthy of careful con- 
sideration. Moreover, the neighboring 
hills offer. pleasant camping grounds, 
where it would be of great advantage 
for both students and teachers to spend 
their vacation, communing with nature, 
filling their lungs with the pure moun- 
tain air, their bodies bathed in cool ocean 
breezes, tempered by genial sunshine. 
These are the streneth-giving tonics for 
exhausted brains, shattered nerves, and 
enfeebled bodies. 

Other advantages of Poona are cheaper 
lands and perhaps provisions than in or 
near larger cities. 

There will also, [ think, be less oppo- 
sition and prejudice to overcome than 
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there would be, say, at Brahman-ruled 
Benares; for the inhabitants of Poona 
and surrounding districts have the name 
of being intelligent, brave, and indepen- 
dent; and this is certainly borne out by 
the manner in which Dr. Anandabai 
Joshee was received and her death uni- 
versally mourned. In further proof of 
their liberal-mindedness, let it be remem- 
bered that it was at Poona that the first 
female school in India was established. 

While i believe that female schools 
patterned after the Ramabai model will 
in the near future be established in vari- 
ous parts of India, it is of the greatest 
importance that the first should be organ- 
ized under the most favorable cond1- 
tions possible. 

It may be asked why the benefit of 
the Ramabai school should be limited to 
hivh-caste widows: Such exclusiveness 
Is certainly not in harmony with Amer- 
ican ideas. Why should not. the school 
be open to all women alike, irrespective 
of caste or condition ? 

To any one at all familiar with India, 
the answer is obvious. The wife, whose 
duty it is to obey her husband, mother- 
in-law, and all. senior. members of the 
household, besides that most despotic of 
all tyrants, custom, would not. be. per- 
mitted to leave her home under any cir- 
cumstances ;and were the school open to 
women of different castes, no one would 
be found willing to attend. High-caste 
widows, therefore; are the only accessi- 
ble class that again can enter the homes 
of both high and low throughout. the 
and, and as only a very limited number 
can be admitted at first, 1t is important 
to begin with those whose influence will 
be most. far-reaching. Moreover, low- 
caste women are already freer, more 
independent, and in every. way better 
off than those of high caste. 

I! mention this lest it be thought that 
the Pandita is making unjust discrimin- 
ation in favor of those of her own caste. 
Indeed she has no caste, for though she 
Was born a Brahmant, she has committed 
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three acts, either of which alone would 
have deprived her of her caste, to wit: 
first, marrying the man of her own choice 
who happened to be a Sudra; second, 
crossing the ocean; and third, embra- 
cing Christianity. 

Her daily life shows that Christ's 
words, “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you, ” 
have taken root deep down in her heart. 
In fact it was by reading the Sermon on 
the Mount that her attention was first 
drawn to Christianity. The two com- 
mandments, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength,” and “’Fhou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” I know she 
strives to keep; but she still adheres to 
some of her ancestral doctrines, more 
particularly that which teaches us to 
“consider the life of every. animal pre- 
cious as our own.” In common with all 
orthodox Hindus she never eats flesh, 
nor would she eat an egg, as that con- 
tains a life germ. 

And let me say right here that as long 
as Christian missionaries in India con- 
tinue disregarding the feelings of their 
Hindu brethren, and persist in eating 
the flesh of animals, thus, by their per- 
sonal habits making themselves obnox- 
lous In the extreme, they cannot expect 
to gain any converts among refined and 
cultivated Brahmans. The cow ts regard- 
ed by the Hindus asa sacred animal, and 
to kill a cow-1s considered the greatest 
of all crimes. -A Brahman looks upona 
beef-eater with the aversion and disgust 
that we should feel toward a cannibal. 

I amaware that among the young men 
of the present gencration there are some 
who have imbibed European ideas with 
European wines and brandies, and who, 
boast of their fondness for beet. They 
are men who represent the worst quali- 
ties of both Hindus and Europeans, hav- 
ing outgrown the virtues of the tormer 
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and adopted the vices of the latter. 
They are also generally atheists, having 
renounced the gods of their forefathers 
and found no other. With these, then, 
are most of us Ickuropeans classed by the 
orthodox Hindu, who alike abhors strong 
drink and animal food. — [s it any won- 
der that our inffuence with them is 
almost z2/7? But speaking of flesh diet, 
it appears to me as if the majority of us 
in reading our Bible have skipped the 
29th and 30th verses of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Here the Creator desig- 
nates specifically the kind of food in- 
tended both for man and beast, but flesh 
is not mentioned. The practice of kill- 
ing animals for the purpose of food is 
both selfish and cruel, and though by 
transmitted inheritance through long 
eenerations we have become such con- 
firmed flesh-eaters that it seems almost 
impossible to rise above it, yet TP believe 
that if we were to call up in our mind 
the scenes of the slaughter-house every 
time we sit down to dinner, the consump- 
tion of meat would be much less. Have 
not all living creatures, whether animals 
or plants, a right to life and the pursuit 
of happiness in their own way? It is 
true that there seems to be established 
throughout the realm of nature a right 
which is might: plants strangle each 
other in their strugele for existence, 
animals devour each other, and when we 
reach man, we find that with, the excep- 
tion of one-half of the southern division 
of the Aryan family he has but little 
respect for hfe lett inhim. Someof the 
Brahmans of Beneal cat fish, but not 
thoscot Western India, and the Pandita 
knows not the taste of flesh, fish or cees: 
fishing she regards as wicked and dis- 
honest, and [certainly agree with her. 
When we put out the baited hook, is it 
not virtually offering the offensive and 


unsuspecting fish aluxurious repast ? and 


if he accepts the invitation he is first 
wounded, then torcibly dragged from his 
home and friends, and finally murdered. 
When a boy IT caught fish occasionally, 
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but to this day their writhing with agony 
— both physical and mental no doubt — 
as they struggled to free themselves 
haunts me. The Hindu has shown that 
man may not only live without eating 
flesh, but thrive and grow strong, both 
intellectually and physically. Is it not 
then probable that our craving for a flesh 
diet is an inherited curse, and-our diges- 
tive apparatus as well as that of other 
carnivora an anomaly, wholly abnormal, 
which has gradually been evolved as the 
result of vicious habits practiced by our 
ancestors for ages ? 

[ have dwelt upon this subject so long 
because it has an important bearing on 
the success of the school. On account 
of her tender regard for all that: has life, 
the Pandita will be respected by her 
own people, and her influence will be 
infinitely greater than i, in renouncing - 
the religion of her ancestors she had also 
laid aside their virtues. 

The first and main object of the schoo! 
is to make that most helpless and de- 
pendent of all classes, the high-caste 
widow, independent and capable ot tak- 
ing care of herself. Phe school, there- 
fore, will be largely an industrial one. 
The sciences will be taught ; 1n fact, the 
pupils are to be brought into immediate 
relation with nature, and taught to read 
her wonderful book as soon as they enter 
the institution.» They will have their 
own plot of ground to cultivate and care 
for, and this, as well as the jungle, will 
furnish a broad field for botanical study. 
In connection with this, attention. will 
also be paid to agricultural chemistry. 
The profusion of animal life in) India 
will furnish abundant material tor the 
study of zoology, while nowhere .can 
astronomy be studied to better advan- 
tage than underthe star-lit Icastern skies. 
It was thus in wild jungle, with the 
birds singing in the trees and all nature 
proclaming the Creator's praise, that 
Ramabai received her early education, 
and. it is my opinion that had she been 
educated in one of our modern ftashion- 
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able boarding schools, we should never 
have heard of the Ramabai movement. 
The school will, of necessity, be secu- 
lar in character, and, strange enough, 
this has been frowned at by many who 
would most sertously object to sectarian- 
ism being introduced into our own pub- 
lic schools. The tact is, were this school 
to be founded on a sectarian. basis, its 
influence would not reach those whom 
it is intended to benefit, and all but the 
most bigoted must agree with the Pan- 
dita that it is in perfect harmony with 
the spirit of Christiamty ‘to carry to 
those who need it help in any shape, 
even though we may not be able to carry 
our creed with it.” “Fhe orthodox high- 
caste women of India,” says Ramabat, 
“cannot be helped by missionary socie- 
tics. An agency which is neither iden- 
tical with’ nor antagonistic to these 
societies must be employed, in order to 
draw these women out of their secluded 
homes. Purely secular institutions are 
the necessity of the hour in India, insti- 
tutions which will be hke homes to the 
little widows, where their material wants 
will be supphed, and their physical pain 
alleviated. The. education. afforded in 
these homes must prepare them to face 
the world, and must) put) within their 
reach the power which will be the means 
of therr independence, leaving them free 
at length to think and choose for them- 
selves. The missionaries in India look 
alter the spiritual well-being of the mul- 
titudes, but. do not: give them secular 
instruction unless they are willing. to 
study the Christian religion ; therefore 
many of our poor sisters, who would by 
no means accept any worldly advantage 
at the expense of their own consciences, 
are left to suffer the agonies and deegra- 
dation of orthodox hixh-caste widow- 


hood.” 

Who can better understand the needs 
of her countrywomen than Ramabai her- 
self, who “was born and reared in an or- 
thodox Brahmanical- household.” “ And 
though my parents approved of women 


being educated, they would,” she tells 
us, “have been the last persons to allow 
their daughters under the instruction 
of missionaries.” 

{t was not, she informs us, until after 
the death of her parents, and when she 
had attained her legal age, there being 
no male relative to control her, while 
her education had made her mdepend- 
ent, that she had any chance of seeing 
the missionaries and other people not of 
her own caste, and of reading the books 
that were antagonistic to her ancestral 
religion ; and then, coming out into the 
world to study for herself, she “ heard 
the good tidings and was glad to accept 
the gospel invitation ” ; and she believes 
that other child widows would do. the 
same. It 1s her idea that, by pointing 
outall the truth that the Hindu religion 
has in common with Christianity, the 
enlightened Hindu may be. gradually 
led to accept Christ. In her school the 
Bible will be placed in the hands of ev- 
ery pupil, who will be asked to read and 
ponder. The ever present example ot 
the daily lives of Christian teachers. 
most of them American ladies, will also 
have its influence, and the result may 
safely be left with ‘Him by whom the 
ceese were formed white, parrots stained 
ereen, and peacocks painted of various 
hues.” 

To prepare herself tor this work the 
Pandita has studied caretully the eduea- 
tional systems both of england and 
America, and she has given special atten- 
tion to our kindergartens, in order to 
fully acquaint herself with which she 
took a complete course in a kindergar- 
ten training school in Philadelphia. She 
has also prepared the necessary text 
books, which will be printed as soon as 
she arrives in India. 

Much has been written by missionaries 
and others concerning the social cus- 
toms of the Hindus, and those peculiar 
conditions, tron-bound caste rule, child 
marriage, and cheerless widowhood, that 
called forth the Ramabai movement. It 
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must, however, be remembered that no- 
where is sociology studied. under greater 
difficulties than in India. The house of 
a Hindu is an impenetrable fortress, his 
home life a sealed book. He receives 
and entertains his guests in an ante- 
room ; but about his household affairs 
he is extremely reticent, and no outsider 
knows what is going on in the zenana. 
europeans that have lived in India half 
a life-time know the natives only as they 
happen to have dealings with. them in 
the bazars, or meet them in court. They 


may keep a servant or a clerk in their 


employ fora quarter of a century or more 
—a thing not unusual in India — with- 
out knowing whether he ts married or 
single, (though most men are married,) 
or how many children he has, or any- 
thing about his household affairs. 

The writer, who during. his residence 
in Incia aimed at learning all he could 
of the languages and social customs of 
the people, had the opportunity asa phy- 
sician to visita few times the wives and 
dauchters of both Brahmans and Vaish- 
yas (merchants), who in Bengal at least 
also seclude their women. Before I was 
allowed to enter, the zenana had to be 
especially prepared for my reception, and 
after I departed everything had to under- 
go purification. If touched adrinking 
Cup, it had to be destre ved, Once | 
unintentionally.defiled a medicine bottle 
by holding it up and looking at it; it 
also had to be thrown away. 

The ladies, however, received me cor- 
dially, invited me to sit down. beside 
them on mats spread over the floor, and 


chatted pleasantly, regarding me with. 


no small degree of curiosity. Then they 
would exhibit their jewelry, which = is 
usually very massive, of the finest gold, 
and richly set with precious stones. A 
beautiful little girl about twelve vears 
of age, the daughter ot a merchant whose 
wife, a hopeless invalid, was under my 
care, one day brought out her primer, 
and with great pride showed me that she 
could read. Her tather had employed 
one of the ladies of the American mis- 


sion home to teach her, on condition 
that no proselytism be attempted; but 
as he found that the missionary lady did 
not adhere strictly to her agreement, he 
would not allow his daughter to be in- 
structed by her any longer. 

The last time I visited this house the 
cirl had moved to her husband's home ; 
and unless he was as liberal-minded as 
her father, she was henceforth shut out 
from the world forever. Indeed, her 
father would not under any. circum- 
stances have allowed her to appear in 
public ; but by employing a male physi- 
cian to treat his wife, he showed himself 
aman of advanced ideas, who had over- 
come much of his native prejudice ; for 
while some of the more enlightened na- 
tives, both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
are now quite willing to call in European 
physicians in case of. sickness, the ma- 
jority would rather let their wives and 
daughters suffer and die than allow a 
man ‘to enter the zenana; and nowhere 
is there a wider field of usefulness for 
lady physicians than in India. 

In one house that I frequently visited 
[ saw two little girls about six years of 
age playing together. Some of. you will 
no doubt be surprised when [ tell you 
that one of them was the step-mother of 
the other, one being the second wite, 
the other a daughter, by former mar- 
riage, of the oldest son, a young man 
about twenty-three years of age. As 
girls must be married before they are 
ten years old, or the family will be dis- 
eraced, and as widowers usually marry 
again, while widows must remain such 
through life, a widower of sixty must of 
necessity marry achild or remain single. 

[sit any wonder that there are 21,000,- 
000 widows in India, 79,000 of whom are 
under nine years of age, 208,000. under 
fourteen, and 383,000 under nineteen ? 
Until suttee was abolished, the number 
was kept down by burning them alive 
on the funeral pile of their husbands ; 
and indeed that was a happier fate than 
that which now awaits most of them. 
With shaven head, her body clothed in 
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a coarse garment, and unadorned by jew- 
elry or other ornaments, the widow must 
vo through life uncomplaining, though 
continually abused and ill-treated by her 
mother-in-law other relations, 
shunned by everybody as if she were an 
unclean being, and constantly employed 
at the most severe household drudgery. 
Verily, “gay young widows” are not 
found in India. 

Suttee, which according to the best 
authorities on Indian mythology, law, 
and literature, was not practiced in 
ancient India, but is a comparatively 
modern. invention, was. virtually abol- 
ished by a prohibitory law enacted ‘in 
1829, and rigidly enforced in Bengal by 
Lord William Bentinck, and in 1847 it 
was extended to all the allied native 
states. That isolated cases have oc- 
curred since in out of the way places, Is, 
however, certain. I have heard that it 
Was practiced in Orissa less than thirty 
vears ago, and in 1878, during my stay 
in India, three widows of.a native prince 
on the border of -Nepaul were burned 
alive with their husband. The tearful 
extent to which it was practiced in the 
carly part of this century is evident, when 
we read that over seven thousand cases 
of suttee occurred in Bengal alone be- 
tween 1815 and 1826. 

| will also mention here that human 
sacrifices to avert famine and so forth 
were practiced in Bengal as recently as 
[868 (Hunter’s “ Rural Bengal.) 
would seem inconsistent with the ex- 
treme regard for life in all its forms. so 
usually displayed by Hindus ; but incon- 
sistency, at least from a Western point 
ot view, is a characteristic of Hindu 
hature, 

A. Brahman, for instanee, who would 
throw away his food if the shadow of one. 
ot lower caste falls on his cooking-place, 
and would die of thirst: sooner than 
drink out of the vessel of a man inferior 
to him, may be seen any day bathing 
and drinking in a tank in which the cat- 
tle stand for hours to escape the. broiling 
sun, their noses barely out of water, and 


the banks of which are covered with 
filth washed by every shower into the 
water, which, though inconceivably foul 
and of ammoniacal odor, he does not hes- 
itate to use for all domestic purposes. 
At Benares I was told that it was not 
uncommon for pious people to send a 
servant every morning to the house of 
their priest with a pitcher of water which 
was brought back for the family to drink 
after the priest-had, by washing his feet, 
imparted to it some of his holiness. Of 
course holy-water for drinking purposes 
is an expensive luxury, for the priest 
must be paid. 

But to return to the conditions that 
have called forththe Ramabaimovement. 
Married (that is, irrevocably betrothed) 
in infancy or early childhood, as the girls 
usually are, it often happens that on hav- 
ing attained. the age when she is to as- 
sume the duties of wifehood, the young 
bride finds her husband so repulsive that 
she cannot live with him. She may be 
beautiful, intelligent, and accomplished, 
and he may be ignorant and base, phys- 
ically infirm and morally corrupt, yet if 
he insist on his “rights” she has no 
means of redress, no remedy lett her 
but to submit or goto prison. This was 


the decision rendered by a British judge: 


in the case of Rukhmabati versas Dadaji. 
The case, as briefly. stated by Max Mul- 
ler in the London 7/7mes, stands thus: 


An Indian lady, having. been betrothed as a child, 
refused, when she came to years of discretion, to 
marry the boy who had been chosen for her. There- 
upon the young man, or his relatives, brought an ac- 
tion for what they called, in English legal language, 
restitution of conjugal rights, a phrase utterly un- 
known in Hindu law, and quite inapplicable in cases 
where no real marriage has as yet taken place. The 
english judge, Mr. Justice Pinhey, declined to inter- 
fere. An appeal, however, was made, and another 
English judge ordered Rukhmabai to join in- 
tended husband, or to go to gaol for six months. 


In a letter to her friend Ramabat 
Rukhmabai writes as follows: 

The learned and civilized judges of the full bench 
are determined to enforce, in this enlightened age, 
the inhuman laws enacted in barbarous times four 
thousand years ago. ‘They have not only commanded 
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me to go and live with the man, but have also obliged 
me to pay the costs of the dispute. Just think of the 
extraordinary decision! Are we not living under 
the impartial British government, which boasts of 
giving equal justice to all, and are we not ruled by 
the (Queen-Empress Victoria, herselfa woman?) My 
dear friend, I shall have been cast into the state 
prison when this letter reaches you ; this is because 
I do not and cannot obey the order of. Mr. Justice 
Farran. There is no hope for women in [ndia, 
whether they be under [lindu or British rule ; some 
are of the opinion that my case, so cruelly decided, 
may bring about a better condition for women. by 
turning public opinion in their favor, but I fear it will 
be otherwise. Whe hard-hearted mothers-in-law will 
now be greatly strengthened, and will induce their 
sons, who have for some reason or other been slow 
to enforce the conjugal rights, to sue their wives in 
British courts, since they are now fully assured that 
under no circumstances can the British (;overnment 
act adversely to the Ilindu law. 

In a most interesting book, and one 
that depicts Hindu life with strict ac- 
curacy, The High-Caste Hindu Wo.- 
man by Ramabai, we find on page 62 
the record of a case even sadder than 
that of Rukhmabai. Death by cholera, 
however, came to the speedy release of 
this unfortunate woman, who in a_ JBrit- 
ish court of justice had been condemned 
to live with a man whom she could 


neither love nor respect... And such. 


cases are not rare... Max Muller, com- 
menting upon this state of affairs, says: 


It should be clearly understood that, whereas for- 
merly the condition of a woman who declined to ful- 
fill the marriage Contract made for her by her rela- 
tions when she’ was a mere child’ was miserable 
enough, it has been rendered far more miserable by 
the English law. Formerly a woman who committed 
this so-called breach of contract was under the ban 
of society. She was /Aat7/a, fallen, but she was not 
exposed to violence, and the idea of sending her to 
prison, like a common criminal, never entered the 
mind of native law-givers.. Some native lawyers 
have indeed denied this, as if ashamed that the law 
of Manu should be more humane than English law. 
But they have clearly misunderstood the passage to 
which they appeal.. Manu (1X., $3) says that. ‘*a 
wife who, on being superseded by another wife, de- 
parts in anger from her husband's house must eithe) 
be instantly restrained, or cast-off in the presence of 
her family.” But this, first of all, refers toa woman 
who has actually been married; secondly,. whatevei 
native and luropean scholars.may say to the con- 
trary, It does not mean that she is to-be thrown into 


prison, but that she is to be kept back in her own 


or superior clan. 
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house till her anger is cooled; or, if that is in vain, 
that she is then to be left with her own relations. 

No Indian lawyer ever thought of forcing a woman 
to marry against her will by the threat of imprison- 
ment, and this anomaly and aggravation caused fy 
a mixture of Indian and English law has only to 
be pointed out to be removed from the Indian 
Code. 

Another class of unfortunates_ for 
whom, under present conditions, there 
seems to be no help, are the virgin wives, 
married to men whom they never sce 
again after the ceremony. I[t is not 
always easy for fathers to find suitable 
husbands for their daughters, as they 
must be of the same caste and of equal 
In order to observe 
this rule the Brahmans of eastern India 
have taken the advantage of the custom 
of polygamy. A. Brahman of a_ high 
clan will sometimes marry as many as a 
hundred and fifty girls. He makes a 
regular business of going up and down 
the country: marrying girls, receiving 
presents from their parents, and immce- 
diately afterwards taking leave of the 
brides whom he never secs again. 9 The 
father, having thus fulfilled his duty to- 
wards his daughter, escapes public. ridi- 
cule and caste excommunication in this 
world and endless punishment in- the 
hereafter. 

Polygamy 1s, however, not) common 
among the Hindus in other parts of 
India. ** Perhaps one in four or five thou- 
sand has more than one wife,” says the 
Reverend Ishuree Dass of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, Northern India; 
and he does not by any means handle 
his countrymen with soft gloves. Those 
who have more than one wife, he says, 
are usually not respected by their nei¢h- 
bors. When the first wifé is barren the 
husband, however, often takes a second, 
and this he does not only with the con- 
sent but even at the carnest solicitation 
of his. first wife. 

Sometimes it happens that the hus- 
band on having attained maturity refuses 
to live with the wite his parents chose 
for him when a child. One such case 
came to my notice while in India, the 
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young girl, a wife only in name, being 
doomed to perpetual slavery in the house 
of her mother-in-law, whose abuse, for 
not being attractive, she would have to 
endure until the death of one of them. 
The only enviable position for woman in 
India is that of mother-in-law. 

Unhappy as is the lot of Hindu women 
in. general and widows. 1n_ particular, 
their life is not always so dark and 
gloomy. Kamabai her book, The 
Hieh-Caste Hindu Woman,” which I 
have already alluded to and which I can- 
not too strongly recommend to those 
who. wish to sce the sunny as well as the 
shady side of the picture, tells us that 
while girl babies are usually unwelcome 
suests in the household, especially if 
they come first, or follow closely upon 
the death of a son, when the parents 
often blame her for having crowded him 
out, yet after the birth of one or more 
sons a daughter is often welcome, and 
the parents, whose natural affection, 
though modified and blunted by cruel 
custom is still strong, will lavish love and 
tenderness upon her. 

Female infanticide, though not sanc- 
tioned by religion or looked upon as right 
by conscientious people, is still common, 
and Ramabai. tells. us that “even the 
wild animals are so intelligent and of 
such refined taste that they mock at 
british law and almost always steal girls 
to satisfy their hunger.” Three hun- 
‘dred children, all girls, were stolen by 
wolves in one year within the city of 
Amritsar and under the very nose of the 
british covernment. 

On the whole, however, a girl's life is 
a happy one until she is married, nor is 
it always unhappy afterwards.  RKama- 
bar says.“ There “is in ‘India. many a 
happy,.loving couple that would be an 
honer to any nation,” and that “where 
the conjugal relation is brightened: by 
mutual love, the happy wife has nothing 
to complain of except the absence of 
freedom of. thought action.”. Of 
the mother-in-law she says that many 
are kind and affectionate, and “treat the 
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young brides of their sons as their own 
children.”’ 

Ramabai points out that the principa! 
needs of high-caste Hindu women are 
self-reliance and education, and these 
can never be obtained without native 
women teachers. Hence her appeal for 
help to start a school for high-caste child 
widows, for it is her belief that “this 
hated and despised class of women, cdu- 
cated and enlightened, are by God's 
erace to redeem India.” As her school, 
however, is to be one where the pupils 
will be supported as well as educated, it 
is not safe to enforce the study of any 
religion, for it would prove an irresisti- 
ble temptation to those who seek wordly 
advantages and not truth. 

That this is so I can fully testify. — I 
have known beggars in India give as a 
reason Why they should receive alms, 
that they were Christians and attended 
church regularly. I knew one family 
(I-urasians) that were church members 
only because they received financial aid 
through the church, and on one occasion 
when some natives declared their inten- 
tion of becoming Christians, on being 
asked their reason for making this 
request, they answered, ‘ //amare peth 
Ke waste, —tor. the sake of our stom- 
achs. This is not the class of people 
that will redeem India. But Ramabai 
says, and truly, that ** No woman of any 
religion in which she firmly. believes, 
whether it appear to others to be true or 
false, would violate her conscienee sim- 
ply for food and shelter.” Such a wo 
man, however, after havine found the 
truth and accepted it, has strength .to 
conquer nations. 

The Hindus are eminently a religious 
people. Their ancestors were originally 
monotheists. In the early dawn of civ- 
lization before the Aryan race had sep- 
arated, they worshiped the sky, /azs, 
the visible manifestation of the 
unknown power which made the rain fall 
and the vrow. Soon they. dis- 
cerned something beyond, a creator, 
whom they addressed as the father of 
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the sky, Dzaus pitar (Jupiter); thus 
whosoever says “by Jove’ swears by 
the Father of the sky. But as they 
began to recognize the many attributes 
of the deity, they would address him in 
their prayers under various names, ac- 
cording to their special needs. 

Thus in severe droughts their suppli- 
cations were addressed to the “rain- 
fiver,’ in sickness to the ‘ healer,” in 
war to the “destroyer of the enemy,’ 
etc. Again, when thunder and lightning 
or carthquakes filled them with terror, 
they no doubt offered sacrifices to the 
“thunderer,” or the “strong God who 
shakes the earth,” in order to appease 
his wrath. And thus in a confusion of 
names we may, I think, seek the origin 
of polytheism. And let me remind the 
Christian missionary in heathen lands 
that by addressing God as Father, Lord, 
Jehovah, or as the Merciful, the lor- 
giver of Sins, ete., he lays himsclf open 
to the charge of being a polythcist. 

Max Miller, in his preface to ** Chips 
from a German Workshop,” says most 
people who have lived in India would 
maintain that the Indian religion, as 
believed in and practiced at present by 
the mass of the people, is idol worship 
and nothing else. But let us hear one of 
the mass of the people, a Hindu ot 
Benares, who, ina lecture before an Eng- 
lish and native audience, defends — his 
faith and the faith of his forefathers 
avainst such sweeping accusations. 
“*If by idolatry,” he says, ‘fis meant a system of 
Worship which contines our ideas of the Deity toa 
mere image of clay or stone, which prevents our 
hearts from being expanded and elevated with lofty 
notions of the attributes of Good; if this is what is 
meant by idolatry, we disclaim idolatry, we abhor 
idolatry, and deplore the ignorance and. uncharita- 
bleness of those that charge us with this groveling 
system of worship Butaf, tirmly believing, 
as we do, in the omnipresence of God, we behold, 
by the aid of our imagination, in the form of an 
Image any of his glorious manifestations, ought we 
to be charged with identifying them with the matter 
of the image, whilst during those moments of sincere 
and fervent devotion we do not even think of mat- 
ter?) If at the sight of a portrait of a beloved and 


venerated friend no longer existing in this world, 
our heart is filled with sentiments of love and rever- 
ence ; if we fancy him present in the picture, still 
looking upon us with his wonted tenderness and 
affection, and then indulge our feelings of love and 
gratitude, should we be charged with offering the 
grossest insult to him,—that of fancying him to be 
no other than a piece of painted paper ? 

We really lament the ignorance or ssichearitablenes: 
of those who confound our representative worship 
with the Phcenician, Grecian, or Roman idolatry, 
as represented by European writers, and. then charge 
us with polytheism, in the teeth cf thousands of 
texts in the Puranas, declaring in clear and unmis- 
takable terms that there is but one God, who mani- 
fests himself as Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra (Shiva), 
in his functions of creation, preservation, and. de- 
struction.” 


In the Hindu character we find many 
notable traits. When uncorrupted. by 
foreign influence they are truthful, hon- 
est,and brave. Their truthful character 
is made the subject of a whole chapter 
in Max Miuller’s “ India— What. can it 
teach Us?” and Arrian, a distinguished 
Greek historian who lived in the early 
part of the second century of on Chris- 
tian era, says in his * Indica,” “ Indeed 
no Indian is accused of lying.” In the 
Mahibharata we also read, * Let a thou- 
sand sacrifices (of-a horse) and truth be 
weighed ina balance, truth will exceed 
the thotrsand When we 
remember that the sacrifice of a horse 
was considered an exceedingly merito- 
rious act and one only to be undertaken 


by a great king, we can understand how - 


highly they valued truth. Hospitality 
is also one of their strong traits, for, 
say they, “As the tree does not with- 
draw its shade trom the wood cutter, so 
should we show hospitality even to our 
enemies.” 

This nation, oppressed for centuries 
by different conquerors, has, I believe, 
ereat future possibilities before it. And 
when Ananta Shastri, the learned and 
liberal priest, began to instruct his wite, 
who in turn instructed her daughter, 
Ramabai, a seed was planted which has 
verminated and will grow into a mighty 
tree that shall be the salvation of India. 

Sohn Sundberg. 
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LUMBER,. SALT, 


Ix the first portion of this paper the 
writer suggested in a general way some 
reasons in favor of removing the entire 
import duty from lumber, salt, and wool, 
as is contemplated by the Mills Bill. 
The present portion, omitting all further 
reference to the two less important arti- 
cles, will be confined to a consideration of 
the wool question. There is little use 
in more fully discussing lumber and salt ; 
a mere statement of the case ought to 
convince the common sense of the ordi- 


nary voter that these articles should be 


admitted free of all duty, in order that 
they may be furnished to the people as 
cheaply as possible. No one would be 
injured by sucha course, while the great 
mass of the people would receive sub- 
stantial benefit. 

[ shall consider the question under 
the same general heads as in the last 
discussion. These divisions are:— 1, 
The Wool Grower; 2, The Manutac- 
turer; 3, Phe Consumer. 


I.——THE WOOL GROWER. 


The-arguments of the opponents ot 
the clause in the Mills Bill placing wool 
on the free list is that such a course will 
destroy the wool-growing industry. And 
in support of this, they claim that the in- 
crease in the number of sheep after the 
high tariff act of 1867, and the decrease 
in numbers and lowering in prices after 
the tariff reduction of 1883, conclusively 
demonstrated such position. 

tor the past five years in this State 
the wool men in party convention and 
otherwise have continually clamored for 
the restoration of the duties of 1867. 
And over the entire country wool- 
erowers and. politicians have insisted 
that the return to those rates is the only 
salvation of thts industry. In the pres- 
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AND WOOL.—II. 


ent tariff debate, speaker after speaker 
has praised this act of 1867. Our Pa- 
cific Coast senators and representatives 
have not been behind the rest in falsify- 
ing the facts and figures to support their 
position. Here is what John H. Mitch- 
ell, Senator from Oregon, said concern- 
ing that tariff in a speech before the 
United States Senate : 


‘* Tlow different and beneficial [comparing the Act 
of 1867 with that of 1883] was the effect of the tariff 
of March 2, 18607! Under the stimulating influence 
of the protection afforded by that tariff, the number 
of sheep in the United States rapidly increased, the 
The decade from 
1860 to 1870 had init three years of protection under 
the act of March 2, 1867, and the result was an in- 
crease in that decade in the number of sheep of 6,606, - 


yield of wool increased. 


while 
in the next ten years from 1870 to 1880, during the 
whole of which time the tarift of March 2, 1867, was 


675, or an increase of 27 per cent, 


in operation, the increase in the number of sheep was 
12,287,949 or 44 per cent.” 


I would call attention to the statistics 
of the number of sheep in the United 
from 1860 to 1887, so that each reader 
may examine the truth of this argu- 
ment. 


SHEEP IN UNITED STATES FROM IS60 
1887 IN THOUSANDs.! 


NUMBER-O1 


Year. Number. Year Number. 
40,853 1SS2. . 45,016 


We notice, in the first place, a rapid 
increase in the number of sheep from 


| Statististical abstract of the United States Census, 
1887, p. 


25!I. 
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1860 to 1867: the reason is easily seen 
outside of any tariff influence. The war 
had cut off the cotton supply ; this, with 
the demands of the army in clothing, 
enormously increased the consumption 
of wool. Asa result, the price rose, the 
wool industry was correspondingly en- 
couraged, and the number of sheep went 
rapidly from twenty-two millions in 1860 
to thirty-nine millions in 1867. | 

In 1865 business became dull in the 
wool trade. Prices went down; the 
woolen manufacturers and wool growers 
met and demanded higher duties. The 
Act of 1867 was the result. 

Insteadof the prosperity that is claimed 
to have taken place under the workings 
of this Act, we find that the sheep in the 
country decreased in a single year from 
40,853,000 in 1870 to 31,851,000 in 1871 ; 
and it was not until more than seven 
years afterwards that the wool business 
began to pick up. It was in these years, 
too, that the Franco-German war took 
place; this war increased the demand 
for wool, 

If there be aught for or against the 
tariff system in this decrease of sheep, 
there is surely an argument against high 
protection. And from the nature of 
things it must be. The tariff undoubt- 
edly ereatly increased the cost of raw 
wool to the manufacturer, and the latter 
used far less goods. In consequence, 
the price of wool fell, and there came 
about the great demoralization ot the 
industry that led to so extensive aslaugh- 
tering of sheep. 

The tariff of 1867 was the highest ever 


imposed on raw wool in this country, 


and to carry out the wool men’s claims, 
the wool business after that Act should 
have become. prosperous. But the 
ficures of the census conclusively show 
it had a directly contrary cffect ; and 
that the worst blow the business ever 
received immediately followed the enact- 
ment of that high protective tariff. 
With the exception of the single year of 
1870, the number of sheep in the country 


was not so large asin 1867 until thirteen 
years afterward, or in 1880. 

Let us turn fora moment to the fall- 
ing off in sheep since 1883. The num- 
ber in the country increased from 1883 
to 1884, and remained the same in 1885 
as in the latter year. Since 1885 there 
has been a drop toand including 1887 of 
about six million of sheep, or from 50,- 
360,000 to 44,759,000. The number dur- 
ing the past year remained about the 
same.as in 1887. This drop, however,.is 
nothing like the one after the hich tariff 
of 1867. In that there was a falling off 
of ten ina total of forty millions; after 


1883 only of seven in a total of fifty mil- 


lions; in the one case twenty-five per 
cent, in the other only fourteen. 

The wool men assert that the tariff 
reduction brought about a great increase 
of importation of raw and finished mate- 
rial, and thus the industry languished. 
The statistics of imports show that this 
is not so. The tariff of 1867 was prac- 
tically prohibitory on the kinds of wool 
mostly grown in this country; and the 
tariff of 1883 still remained so. 

On page 543 are the tables both otf 
raw material and of manufactured goods 
imported since 1882, the year before 
the reduction. | 

Irom these tables we see that. the 
principal increase has beenin theamount 
of carpet wools imported, rising from 
52,761,000 pounds in 1884, to 85,352,000 
in 1887. Outside of this the increase has 
not been noticeable. This importation 
of carpet wools, however, could not have 
injured our wool trade, as there is no 
carpet wool produced in the United 
States, and the carpet wool industry 
must be carried on wholly with imported 
wool. In. clothing wools the amount 
imported in 1884 was 21,175,000 pounds ; 
in 1887, 17,963,000 pounds, so that there 
has been no increase here. It is the 
same thing in respect to dress goods 
among the manufactured articles ; there 
were Imported in 1882 65,007,453 square 
vards ; in 1883, 84,254,827 square yards ; 
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RAW WOOL. 
1883. 1884. 1885. .| 1886. 
| 
Clothing Wools.:. Ibs.) 21,175,000, 11,475,000] 49,968,000] 17,963,000 
Combing Wools ...... Ibs.; $ 67,861,000* 70,575,000"! °4,414,000! 27782,000) 7 198,000] 10,721,c0O 
et Wools 52,761,000 56 339,000} §0°917,060 55.352 000 
‘bOTAES 67,*%61,000 79,575,000 7%, 350, 000, 7 §9 4,000! 1 29,Q8 3 OOO 114,036 Ooo 
MANUFACTURED: GOODS. 
. . i | 
Carpets and Carpetings, sq. yds. | 715,533 834.959 | ©§3.675 799,017 147.597 00,775 
Goods, Women’s and Cliil-| | 
Sq. yds. 05,007,453 84,254,827 | §95432,430 59,598 880; 68,657,750; 78,042,186 
we a a 10,340 622  &,045,656) 8,242,479] 9,060,132 
Rags, Shoddy, Waste lbs. 1,097,041 O74, 3 1,310,083 700,23! 3,059,214 4.834.636 
* There was no division in the reports of the amiount in-each class until 1384 
Nocrepor 


in 1885, 59,598,880 square yards ; In 1887, 
78,042,186 square yards, 

rom the entire list quoted it 1s appar- 
ent that there is nothing whatsoever in 
the cry that the reductions of 1883 have 
caused the country to be flooded with 
imports. 

Again, the importation of wool per 
capita isabout the same during the three 
last decades; in the first we had seven 
vears before the tariff. of 1867) was 
passed; in the second we had, during the 
entire period, the high tariff of 1867; in 
the last seven years we have had asmall 
reduction in duties. 


IMpor?TATION OF RAW Woor.—- 1851-1887. 
i ds. Aggregate Annual Aver- Annual Im- 
Pounds. aye Pounds. ports: per 
capita. 
IS51-00 106, 287 23,010,629 0.9 
LSOT-70 501, 132 50, TOT, 113 I.4 
1S71-SO 640,910,035 64,091,664 1.5 
1551-97 554,439,090 793205, 595 1.4 
[he highest average importation of 


wool per capita was 1.5 pounds during 
the purely high tariff period between 
1571-80. 

But there are influences at work out- 
side the United States that have brought 
down the price of wool. They are the 
enormous increase of production in the 
last ten or fifteen years and the great 
tall of prices. Tariff or no tariff, the 
supply and demand of staple commodi- 
in the markets of the world are 
bound to control the price of those com- 
modities. If there be a great lowering 


tics 


of the price on the outside, it is bound 
to lower the price in the country, in spite 
of high tariffs. We find that the wool 
product of the Argentine Republic has 
increased from 185,000,000 pounds in 
[877 to 215,000,000 last year; in Aus- 
tralia the increase has been from 600,- 
000,000 pounds in 1877 to 866,000,000. 
The same increase has taken place in 
South Africa. While the product of the 
world has been steadily increasing, the 
price has kept steadily declining. A 
report from our consul at Sydney calls 
attention to the fact that the average 
value of British colonial wool per bale 
last year was $68.13, as compared with 
$128.95 in 1872. For 743,000 bales of 
wool in 1872 the colonies realized $958,- 
000,000, and for 1,444,000 bales in 1887 
only $984,000,000. 

It was stated in the last paper that 
the center of the wool growing in the 
United States was shifting from the 
Kast and the States ot the Ohio to the 
Southwestern, and the Pacific States. 
This is bound to be so. The old States 
as they increase In population, and as 
land becomes more valuable, have tound 
it impossible to make sheep-raising on a 
large scale pay. It is only on the great 
sheep ranges of Texas, New Mexico, Cal- 
ifornia, and Oregon, where land is cheap, 
where, in fact, most of the grazing Is on 
rovernment lands, that the wool indus- 
try can flourish. The struggle of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania farmer to main- 
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tain this industry on the large scale is 
vain. No matter how high a tariff is 
imposed, it will be impossible for his 
wools to meet on anything like an equal 
footing the wools of the La Plata, of 
Australia, of South Africa, or even of 
our Western and Southern States. The 
following quotation from Mr. Idward 
Atkinson is to the point : 


The Kathr of South Africa was formerly a sav- 
age warrior; he is now a_ peaceable shepherd, in 
whom some of the desires of civilized life have been 
developed. How has this come about ? By the desire 
of the civilized men of Europe and America for the 
kind of wool which the climate and soil of South 
Africa will produce. . Europe and America took 
their wool, and gave them the wheat. 

But now the United States says, or rather, Ohio 
says, ‘‘Wecan raise all this wool.” True; but instead 
of expending only the labor of a Kaftir, who can do 
nothing else, we must build great barns to protect 
our sheep in our cold winter, we must employ farm- 
ers to raise hay and roots to feed them, and we must 
expend two days’ labor of a civilized man, when the 
half-civilized Kaftir need expend but one... 
Twenty cents’ worth of wheat will buy of the Kaffir 
a pound of wool. The. Ohio farmer can furnish 
twenty cents’ worth of wheat, we will say, by half 
an hour's labor ; but a pound of wool will cost him 


a whole hour’s labor, or forty cents. 


The present tariff rates can not make 
wool-raising ona great scale pay in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and such States. At the 
same time, tree wool would not destroy 
the industry there ; but it would still be 
kept up as it is in the New England, 
Middle, Atlantic, and Southern States, 
in France and in England,.on farms by 
flocks of twenty-five or fifty sheep. In 
our own country we have had in 1850 a 
low, merely nominal tariff, and in 1867 
a high tariff, with various degrees of 
duty between. In certain of our more 
thickly populated and older States these 
various tariff changes have cut no figure 
In fixing the number of sheep within 
their borders. These numbers have re- 
mained about the same under both high 
and low tariff duties. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the same state of affairs will 
continue to exist with or without a tariff. 
We have the statistics here: 
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SHEEP IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN STATES FROM 
1850 TO 1868, IN THOUSANDs. 
1880 


1850 1860 1870 1886 
371 370 241 347 337 
Arkansas. gI 202 161 246 234 
27 18 22 21 22 
23 30 26 56 QI 
500 512 419 527 500 
Kentucky..... 1102 938 930. 1000 gob 
110 181 118%. 135 116 
MissiSSIDPI ... 304 352 232 287 276 
177 155 129 171 168 
160 135 120 117 118 
North Carolina... .. 595 540 463 461 468 
Pennsvlvania....... 1822 1631 704 1776 I 39 
Sennessee: Sr 773 826 672° 603 
West Virginia,: 2....... 552 674 623 
1310 1043 470 497 463 
9313. .8746..: 8379... 8867. 8207 

* Omitted in totals. 
We see from this table that, with the 


exception of New York, the number of 
sheep has remained about the same in 
every one of these States for the past 
forty years. It is on the same lines as 
the figures in the previous paper, which 
showed that the number of sheep in 
Great Britain had remained about the 
same of late years with free wool, and in 
the face of the great reduction in the 
price of that commodity. The reason, 
of course, is pointed out above, that a 
certain small number of sheep are neces- 
sary to the economy of good farming, 
and can be made profitable because of 
the mutton demand, the manure from 
them, and for like reasons. 
I.—THE MANUFACTURER. 

It is evident that the duty on wool, 
(and it is for that purpose it was laid) 
must normally cause the price of all wool 
that isimported to rise by the full extent 
of the duty. The home article is pre- 
sumed to rise in price to the full extent 
of the tax. It is clear that if foreign 
wool continues to be imported the domes- 
tic wool must so rise, since wool will not 
be imported unless the price here is 
higher by the amount of the duty than 
the price abroad. It was on this basis 
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that the wool-growers and woolen manu- 
facturers in 1865 framed the rates of duty 
that were made law in 1867. The fact 
that the duty was made so nearly prohib- 
itory then prevented the full working of 
this law; but the fact remains that the 
price of wool was kept up toa certain 
extent.. This being so, it-is evident that 
the American manufacturer, whether 
using foreign or domestic wool, 1s com- 
pelled to pay more for his raw material 
than his competitor abroad. Asa result, 
there is no American’ export trade in 
woolens of any kind. By the statistical 
reports of 1887 we find that the exports 
from the United States in manufactured 
articles were : 

Carpets and carpeting, 2,000 sq. yds. ; 
cloths, 55,000 pounds; dress goods, wo- 
men’s and. children’s, 391,000 pounds. 
These exports: are merely nominal in 
And there is no prospect of a 
change. If anything, the amount of our 
exports is on the decline. 7 

[s it good business policy to support a 
system that works such results? [In pri- 
vate business .a man would never be so 
blind. I cannot understand how there 
can be any difference between that and 
national affairs. The woolen manufac- 
turers simply represent a collection of 
private business men. Each man for 
himself strives to buy where he can get 
his goods cheapest, and to sell for as 
much and in as largea quantity as possi- 
ble. In national trade the same principle 
ought to be followed. It is well enough 
to have the home market, but it 1s better 
still to have that and the foreign mar- 
kets, too, 

Our trade with Australia and South 
America languishes; it is practically 
nothing. Why? Because we cannot sell 
them our goods as cheap as the English, 
and because we cannot buy from them. 
The great export of both these countries 
is wool. National trade is conducted, to 
almost its entire extent, by barter. We 
must buy from a country if we expect to 
sell to it. Now, if we had free wool we 
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could buy their wool, and in payment 
we could give them our manufactured 
woolen goods cheaper than could the 
traders. 

But it is sometimes objected that 
even with free wool we could not under- 
sell our foreign rivals. Great Britain 
Is the greatest exporter of woolen goods 
in the world. | There has recently been 
published a very valuable report by 
United States Consul Schoenhof on the 
relative cost of woolen manufacture in 
the two countries. ~The comparison ts on 
the basis of the cost of manufacture of a 
pound of woolen cloth. He has sepa- 
rated the cost of the raw material from 
the other costs of production : 


American Mill English Mill 


Cents. Cents. 
Cost of the wool, . 70.00 32.00 
All-other items. ... 32.31 37-90 
102.31 


These figures are the actual results in 
two industrial factories. From this it 
would appear that the American manu- 
facturer has the advantage in the agegre- 
gate, except in the cost of materials. 
Omitting cost of materials, it takes 38 
cents to make a pound of the goods in 
England and only 32.31 cents in Amer- 
ica. With free wool and the consequent 
buying of the raw materials at the same 
price, the American cloth would cost 
only 64.13 cents as against a cost of 
69.90 cents for the English cloth. 

These figures explain not only why we 
are unable to compete in the markets of 
the world, but also why our manufac- 
turers are hard pressed by imports in 
our home markets. 

By a table given previously, the full 
amount of our foreign importations 1s 
seen. The utter recklessness and the 
illogical and unbusiness-like nature of 
our wool tariff are shown by the duty on 
wool of the third class, or carpet wool. 
We imported in 1887 more than 85,252,- 
000 pounds to be manufactured into car- 
pets. And on this our manufacturers 
were compelled to pay duty at. the rate 
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of 2% and §centsa pound. It isapure 
tax of that amount to go to inflate still 
further an overflowing national treasury, 
and is taken from the pockets of every 
householder in our land, for there 1s 
practically none of this class of wool pro- 
duced in the United States. | 

Even the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association in his exam- 
ination before the Tariff Commission 
said: “Wedo not grow these wools, not 
because we cannot produce them, but 
because it isunprofitable. . . . The 
grower is all the time doing his best. to 
breed away from carpet wools; asa con- 
sequence he wants no duty to encourage 
him to grow these wools. He knows 
that under no amount of protection 
would the cultivation of these wools be 
profitable.” 

Mr. William Whitman, also represent- 
ing the Wool Growers’ Association be- 
fore the Commission, used these words : 
“We request that carpet wools be put 
on the free list. We believe that this 
will be in the interest of all parties, wool 
growcrs, manufacturers, and consumers, 
and that it is for the general interests of 
the whole country that at least all raw 
materials that do not compete with home 
products, and which enter into impor- 
tant established industries, should be 
admitted free, in order that such indus 
tries may receive the fullest practicable 
development.” 

The most remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of this tariff legislation is its failure 
to secure the objects that its supporters 
had inmind. The production of woolen 
goods has proved one of the most unsat- 
isfactory and unprofitable of manufac- 
turing occupations. 1867. the 
manufacturers have been steadily com- 
planing. And one of the principal 
causes of this has beenthe high duty on 
wool; and the consequent hampering of 
the manufacturer in the choice of his 
materials has tended to make him devote 
himself exclusively to making the 
cheaper and commoner grade of goods. 


liJ.—-THE CONSUMER. 


Ir necessarily follows that if the cost 
of making the manufactured goods be 
lessened, the buyer of those goods will 
eet them at cheaper prices. There 
seems to be no question whatever that 


the removal of the wool tariff will result 


in cheapening the price of wool, and will 
at the same time not destroy the wool 
industry. The history of the present 
tariff, and the reasons given for its pro- 
posal to Congress in 1867, show that the 
entire scheme was to raise the price of 
wool, and consequently make woolen 
manufactures dearer, It is the most 
striking example of the cool assumption 
of aclass in the community, that they 
must receive congressional protection 
and support without any regard for the 
rights of the mass of the people. Dur- 
ing the war the woolen industry flour- 
ished. But at itsclose the great demand 
for woolens was cut off. As a result, a 
depression of trade was imminent, and 
the first thing done was to turn for aid 
to Congress. 

A convention of wool growers and 
woolen manufacturers was held in 1865, 
and the latter agreed to let the wool pro- 
ducers advance the duty on the raw 
material to any point they wished ; they, 
of course, undertook by a high tariff on 
the manufactured product to recoup 
themselves for the high duty on the wool 
they used. 

The tariff schedule that was the result 
of this combination became law in 1867. 
There was no thought of the consumer ; 
he did not enter into the calculations. 
The producers of the article, openly and 
avowedly, with the intention of giving 
themselves aid, prepared this tariff sched- 
ule. And the Congress of the United 
States accepted and made it law without 
any question whatsoever as to its effect 
on the people at large. 

The duty on clothing and combing 
wools as fixed by this tariff was, on the 
average, more than fifty per cent of the 
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value abroad. The duty was nearly pro- 
hibitory. The tariff reduction of 1883 
was merely nominal so far as the ordi- 
nary grades of wool raised in this coun- 
try are concerned. : 

This import duty being a tax on raw 
materials tends to bear with heavier 
weight than would be the case with the 
same duty on a finished product, since 
it is advanced again and again by the 
wool dealer, the manufacturer, the cloth 
dealer, the tailor, each of whom must 
have a greater profit in proportion to the 
greater amount of capital that the wool 
duty and the higher price of the wool 
makes it necessary for him to employ. 

I have shown that by placing wool on 


the free list the wool industry will not 
be destroyed. That although it may 
lower the price somewhat and changethe 
manner and place of its production, still 
large quantities of wool are certain to be 
produced in our country. At the same 
time, with that free raw material, our 
woolen manufacturers would be enabled 
to manufacture cheaper than they do 
now, and cheaper than Great Britain 
does, and would thus extend our woolen 
trade into foreign markets. It seems to 
me from, such a state of facts it goes 
without further argument that the con- 
sumer of woolen goods is bound to 
secure the benefit of cheaper woolen 


material. 
IW. A. Beatty. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Axy reader of the OveRLAND who 
chances to remember an article by the 
present writer in the issue of Decem- 
ber, 1886, upon essentially the same 
topic, will find in what follows a good 
dealof repetition. The immediate time- 
liness of the subject seemed to excuse 
this repetition, since in two years a mag- 
azine article has passed out of sight in 
the files of libraries and garrets, and its 
contents have grown. dim in_ readers’ 
mMemMorics. 

In the former article was. reviewed 
the progress, so far, of the practice of 
admitting women to a share In educa- 
tional supervision... The precise lines of 
What women may and may not do are 
drawn .a good deal by the merest acci- 
dent of custom. Harvard, for instance, 
allows a woman to pursue in informal 
connection with the university the same 
course, under the same professors, as her 
brothers, but thinks it would be a viola- 
tion of the eternal distinctions of sex to 
give her a degree when she has finished 
that course. Princeton, on the contrary, 
thinks it would be against nature to let 


her take its courses, but not at all to con- 
fer its degree upon her if she has sue- 
ceeded picking up the requisite 


knowledge by herself. The Cambridge 
decision, that it was proper and permis- 
sible to grant a woman an honor degree, 
but not an ordinary degree, is still fresh 
in people's minds, with the quaint expla- 
nation offered that only extraordinary 
girls would try for these higher degrees, 
and an extraordinary girl could not be 
hurt by the extraordinary work; while 
ordinary work might injure the less able 
girls who would naturally try for .the 
ordinary degrees. And accordingly, it 
will be remembered, Miss Ramsay actu- 


ally did takea double first from a univer- 


sity that would not have given her a 
plain A. B.!. Nebraska gives women full 
suffrave in all school matters, but does 
not allow them to hold the smallest 
school office save that of teacher ; while 
California makes women eligible to all 
school offices and has for many years 
elected them to county superintenden- 
cies, but shows no disposition to allow 
them to vote in the smallest local school 
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election. And doubtless they all feel, as 
Paul did about long hair, that Nature 
herself has implanted an instinct in favor 
of the particular discrimination observed 
in each case. | 

One is disposed to smile at the entirely 
whimsical distinctions (and I could go 
on with a long list of them) that custom 
makes in defining what restrictions may 
or may not be removed from the activi- 
ties of women. But, in fact, it 1s only 
one instance of the oldest phenomenon 
in human society,—the appearance of 
natural necessity and inherent instinct 
that custom takes on in people's minds. 
Any one may note this in children, and 
Spencer shows its potency in shaping 
all early institutions, Thus the restric- 
tions laid upon women are only in part 
outgrowth of natural sex conditions, and 
in part mere product of accidental cus- 
tom: so when some new need breaks in 
upon these walls, they give way here or 
there as the case may be in the most 
inconsistent manner, — which vives rise 
to some remarkable feats of logic and 
some distinctions as to what “comes by 
nature ’ that are as good as Dogberry’s. 

Thus it would seem to be the merest 
accident that in this country it chanced 
to grow early into custom that women 
might be teachers and principals, even 
in boys’ schools, but not supervisors, 
even of girls’ schools: while in England 
they were, as a matter of course, put on 
school boards from the first. 

The Elementary Education Act, under 
which the first London board was organ- 
ized, passed in 1870. These boards are 
chosen by local triennial clections, and 
it seems never to have come into any 
one’s head to confine them to one sex. 
Women were at once elected (Doctor 
elizabeth Garrett, by 20,000 votes more 
than anyone else) and always have been. 
I have searched every report that I could 
find, without finding a trace of any dis- 
cussion or question about the matter. No 
one seems to have thought of anything 
else. There are many things in English 
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life which seem to indicate that while 
women there are under many social and 
legal disadvantages as compared with 
American women, they are more ready 
than we to share in matters of public 
spirit, and are made more welcome to do 
so. Not tospeak of their open canvassing 
and public speaking in election times, 
which look very strange to American wo- 
men, they scem to be far more frequently 
active in public and semi-public boards 
and committees of all sorts,— charitable, 
educational, and the like, — administer- 
ing large funds and taking charge of 
large enterprises, without any one's 
appearing to think it in the least unus- 
ual. Women do not seem to be consid- 
ered as helpless in England as in Amer- 
ica. 
Gentlewomen of the highest social 
rank went on the London school boards. 
I find Miss Helen Taylor, John Stuart 
Mill’s step-daughter, — who, it will be 
remembered, succeeded her mother as 
his co-worker in his.later books, and Is 
gratefully mentioned in the Autobiogra- 
phy, — spoken of as the one to whom the 
London schools owe more than to any 
other person. Doctor Garrett and Mrs. 
Cowell are also spoken of highly. Doctor 
Garrett, now Mrs. Anderson, is, I believe, 
a sister of Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, the 
wife who made success in- scholarship 
and statecraft possible to the blind Pro- 
fessor Henry Fawcett. | Professor Hux- 
ley was for a time a member of the 
board with these ladies, and when he 
resigned, — perhaps it 1s permissible to 
quote once more, though it has been 
often quoted, — he gave as a reason that 
he had found a woman. could fill the 
place much better than he. And as a 
companion to Professor Huxley's evi- 
dence, I venture to repeat that of more 
than one worthy mechanic, whom I and 
others chanced to speak to on the subject 
two years ago, when women were first 
candidates for the school board in San 
Francisco. When we chanced to meet 
such a man who was from London, he 
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always kindled at once on the subject, 
“because he knew the work the ladies 
had done there.”” An English corres- 
pondent of the New York Nation said in 
1883, ‘So highly are their services appre- 
ciated and so judiciously have women 
candidates been chosen, that few fail of 
election, while their re-election is practi- 
cally certain.” | 

Three years later, in 1873, Boston first 
elected women to the school board. 
lor five years before Massachusetts had 
been gradually, cautiously, against much 
opposition, introducing them upon the 
board of the State Reform School for 
(zirls, and other such boards, first to 
advisory, then to administrative posi- 
tions. The matter by no.means went 
through as quietly in Boston as in Lon- 
don. The election of the four women 
In 1873 was disputed on the ground of 
incligibility, and atter a year’s litigation 
decision was given against them by the 
Supreme Court. The legislature at 
once passed a law opening all school 
boards in Massachusetts to,women, and 
the law was promptly taken “advantage 
of. Torabout thirteen years, therefore, 
women have served as school directors 
in Boston. 

At the time of their first election there 
was no lack of comment in the papers, 
nor of foreboding, nor-of such adjectives 
as “revolutionary and unsexing.” is 

very instructive to find that now, thir- 
teen years later, [have searched the files 
of Boston educational journals, and of 
other papers, to find any comment on 
the result of the ‘“‘experiment,’’ — and 
have searched in vain, except when the 
two occasions of conferring the school 
suffrage on women, and of Miss Lucre- 
tia Crocker’s death, brought‘up the sub- 
ject. This silence impressed me pro- 
loundly, as I looked through paper after 
paper. It was more significant than culo- 
ev could have been. The people of Bos- 
ton had torgottentheir obsolete diserim- 
ination between the sexes in educational 
work: and no longer remembered. to 


comment on the presence of both in the 
school board, any more than on the pres- 
ence of both in the schoolroom. The 
“innovation ”’ had simply fallen into its 


place as the most natural thing in the 


world. The board by dividing into sub- 
committees had easily distributed to 
each sex that part of the work of super- 
vision to which it was best adapted ; but 
I can find no trace of any differences or 
disputes that divided the board on sex 
lines. Thus .in a Boston report I find 
eighteen standing committees, on eight 
of which, —viz., Rules and Regulations, 
Drawing, Music, Kindergartens, Sewing, 
Ixxaminations, Normal Schools, and 
High Schools, — were women. There 
were, besides, committees for the divis- 
ions into which the schools were dis- 
tricted ; the directors were appointed to 
these by locality of residence, without 
reference to. sex. 

In 1879, however, when the question 
of giving the school suffrage to women 
came up, the excellent service of women 
on the boards in Boston and elsewhere 
came forward as an argument. I find 
Miss Crocker, Miss Peabody, and Mrs. 
Abby May especially cited as instances 
of their value as directors. The expert- 
ment was then five years old, and there 
seems to have been no difference of opin- 
ion as to its success. The venerable Doc- 
tor A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, in the 
course of an earnest address on the 
school suffrage question, said : 


We want and need women on our school com- 
mittees. Weas yet have had very few ; but those 
few have rendered important service. In one 
instance, a woman at the head of a school committee 
was acknowledged by all her townspeople to have 
done more for the schools in a single year than had 
been effected by committees of men for twenty years 
before. It is. admitted, I believe, in Boston, that 
the schools have never had more able and efficient 
servants than the women on the school board... .. 
sut if women are to be elected for this service in any 
considerable numbers, it) must be mainly through 
the influence of women. They best know: who 
among themselves are fitted for the work ; and they, 
in general, are far more solicitous than men to have 
the work well done. Every mother worthy of the 
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name is an educator. Men bear comparatively a 
small part in the training of their children. The 
child’s first lessons are at his mother’s. knee. 
She understands child nature; is conversant with 
the avenues to the child’s mind and heart. | What 
men who are not professional teachers know about 
education is, for the most part, from theory, tra- 
dition, authority, — not from experience. A sys- 
tem wins their favorable regard, not somuch by its in- 
trinsic merits, as by its completeness in tne externals 
of organization, precision, drill, and statistics. They 
are apt to be satished with methods that look or sound 
well, even though they weary the pupil's body, or 
starve his mind, or substitute amusement for instruc- 
tion, or mechanical performance for intellectual 
achievement. It is no uncommon thing for a mother 
to express distrust, even dislike, ofthe kind of puppet 
movement, machine work, and parrot utterance, 
which on a review day is sure to make a profoundly 
favorable impression on an average committee o 
men. There are many fathers who scarcely see their 
children except on Sunday. Meanwhile, the mother 
has the child's confidence, asks him about his school 
experiences, hears from him whatever has interested 
him at school, tests his knowledge of letters and their 
powers, of words and their meanings, of numbers 
and their combinations, keeps herself az courant with 
his school life. 

[ am sure that I am not expressing this opinion as 
to the comparative intelligence and interest of men 
and women in school matters on a frioré grounds. 
During a large part of my life I have been on school 
boards, and am now in my eighth or ninth year of 
continuous service in the city of my present residence. 
Parents come to me very frequently on school busi- 
ness, but ten mothers come, to one father. 

It must not be forgotten that there are in our 
schools more girls than boys; sons of working men 
and business men being removed from school at an 
earlier age than daughters, for labor, apprenticeships, 
or clerkships. The management of girls constitutes 
therefore a preponderant portion of the school work. 
A stronger reason why women should be directly and 
influentially concerned in the management of schools 
is that so large a proportion of teachers are women, 
—at least six times as many as men, and the propor- 
tion Is still increasing. The delicate matters of school 
regime can be discussed with women school direct- 
Ors, 

School should be regarded, not as a separate insti- 
tution from the home worthy of the name, but as the 
extension and complement of the home. We must 


look to woman to make our schools more homelike. 

On the occasion of Miss Crocker’s 
death in 1886 the highest praise of her 
services appeared in all the Boston 
papers, and even those who had _ ridi- 
culed the idea of a woman as director 
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agreed that no man could or should take 
her place. The chief educational journal 
commented especially on her popular- 
ity with the women teachers, and her 
“quiet, modest, and retiring” disposi- 
tion. The Boston school committee 
adopted the following resolutions by a 
rising vote : 

‘“The death of Miss Crocker is regarded by the 
School Committee as a severe loss to our schools 
and all connected with them. As supervisor?! from 
the very institution of the office, she has served 
for ten and a half active years. “The best of herself 
morally and intellectually has been freely given to 
her duties, and her success in fulfilling them is all 
but universally and cordially acknowledged. Her 
work is done, and yet it isnot over. It will go on 
for many a year to come as she is remembered by 
those associated with her on the Board of Super- 
visors, and yet more deeply and tenderly by the 
teachers and pupils among whom she has gone in 
and out as a welcome counsellor and friend. She 
has set a noble example as a supervisor, and _ its 
influence can never wholly pass away.”’ ; 


Other committees in Massachusetts 
followed the example of Boston. In 
1881 ninety-eight women were on the 
boards of seventy-two towns, — probably 
nearly half of the membership, as three 
is the usual number of a town board. 

Just now a new phase of school mat- 
ters has called attention to the action of 
women therein in Boston. It is, how- 
ever, a question of their vote outside 
and not of their influence within the 
board. [speak of the very unfortunate 


religious controversy now in_ progress 


there. This controversy has nothing 
whatever to do with the women on the 
board, neither originated with them, nor 
has been, so far as any journals have in- 
formed us, fostered by them. It has 
been breeding for a year, as any one may 
see by glancing through a file of Boston 
journals, educational or religious. Just 
now itis about to come up as an issue in 
an election, which has led to many thou- 
sands of women, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, registering to vote. This, of 
course, has brought up some tresh com- 


most important oftice within the School Board bv 


the Boston syscem. 
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ment on the school vote. The present 


‘board appears to be Protestant by a con- 


siderable majority, but disposed to ad- 
just differences and avoid actual breach 
with the Catholics. The struggle at 
the polls between the two creeds, for the 
decisive control of the board, has been 
precipitated by the extreme clements of 
both sides, against the efforts of the 
more moderate, who are now represented 
by the school board and by the majority 
of the league of women who have from 


the first been backing up the women of 
the board. This, at least, is the situ-: 


ation as I gather it from newspaper 
reports ; we shall understand it better 
after there has been time for fuller 
accounts. 

In our own State, women were made 
cligible to all educational offices at the 
same time as in Massachusetts. but, 
unlike Boston, our cities took no steps to 
elect them; and indeed, up to this very 
year many San Franciscans— intelli- 
cent men and women interested in the 
schools — were unaware of the existence 
of this fourteen year old act making 
them eligible. But its passage was fol- 
lowed at the very first election (in 1875) 
by the election of _Mrs. Coleman as 
superintendent of Shasta County ; and 
at the same time Mrs. L. P. Fisher, now 
of the Oakland High School, was a can- 
didate for the office in Alameda County 
on an independent ticket, and received 
avery heavy vote. There was no fore- 
boding or hostility at all about either of 
these candidacies. The uniform satis- 
faction of people in Shasta County over 
having made Mrs. Coleman superinten- 
dent was immediate and noticeable ; and 
she was kept in the office for twelve 
years, and then succeeded by Miss 
\elsh, who now holds it. ‘At present 
seven women arecounty superintendents 
in this State, —in Alpine, Del Norte, 
Lassen, Mariposa, Modoc, Shasta, and 
Sonoma counties. I have never heard 
them spoken of except with commenda- 
tion, 


_ In districts it is even more common to 
elect women trustees. In our own State 
I learnthat about a thousand are serving 
in that capacity, out of a total of perhaps 
four times as many. Several are city 
superintendents in cities of from 5,000 to 
21,000 inhabitants, in Pennsylvania and 
Vermont. 

In Philadelphia they have been from 
time to time appointed to the city edu- 
cational offices. I am sorry not to be 
able to find enough Philadelphia reports 
to say how often. Inthe report of 1883 
Lydia A. Kirby and May Haggenbotham 
appear as assistant superintendents, and 
their work is especially mentioned as 
admirable, and very popular with the 
teachers. 

Women are now eligible to all school 
offices in California, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Washington and 
Wyoming Territories. In eight of these 
fourteen States and Territoriesthey have 
full school suffrage also, in Michigan 
limited suffrage, and in the other five, — 
California, Illinois, lowa, Louisiana, and 
Maine,— they do not vote atall in school 
matters. In five more,— New Hamp- 
shire, Colorado, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Oregon, they are eligible 
under more or less limitation: of these, 
New Hampshire gives them full school 
suffrage ; Colorado, Oregon, and New 
Jersey, partial; Nebraska and Dakota, 
without any eligibility to office, give the 
one full, the other partial suffrage. Thus 
fifteen States and Territories in all give 
full school cligibility, and ten full school 
suffrage ; seven limited eligibility, and 
four limited suffrage. “Twenty-one in 
one or the other torm, partially or fully, 


admit women to participation in educa-: 


tional management. Some States give 
the school suffrage more readily than 
eligibility to office ; but on the whole the 
reverse is the case. Some have opened 
all offices, or given the full suffrage at 
once, by a simple act of Legislature; 
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others by slow degrees and with a good 
deal of contention. Oregon marks the 
extreme of caution by limiting both eligi- 
bility and suffrage to “ widows with chil- 
dren to educate, and taxable property in 
the district.””. It is noticeable that the 
more populous and conservative States 
in the North go farthest — Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania. In 
no case do I find, whatever the reluctance 
and toreboding with which the restric 
tions were removed, any unfavorable 
comment whatever on the effects. There 
must have been some such, one would 
suppose, but [have looked through many 
files of papers, and examined everything 
the periodical indexes could refer me to, 
without. finding them. 
talk over the removal of the discrimina- 
tion is once over, it: becomes forgotten 
and obsolete. 

four years ago the first attempt was 
made to clect women to a city board.in 
California, under the law of 1874, though 
it can hardly be called an “attempt to 
elect,’ for it was made with possi- 
bility or expectation of success. The 
Prohibition ticket placed women in nom- 
ination, and polleda few hundred votes 
for them. 

Two years ago, at the instanceof a body 
of women, several independent conven- 
tions nominated women to the. board, 
four in one convention, and six in others. 

The political situation in Fran- 
cisco was curious. The city was full of 
a restless discontent with both party 
machines, but the discontent was with- 
out leadership, either of men or papers. 
The papers were, as they still are, ready 
enough to protest against boss govern- 
ment, but not to organize any definite 
revolt. An inordinate number of tick- 
ets were in the field, backed by some 
men of marked honesty and good sense, 
and some who were obviously selt-inter- 
ested. Discouraged by the multiplicity 
and confusion of these movements, the 
voters dropped discontentedly back into 


their regular party lines, and none of the 
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numerous tickets received any consider- 
able vote, except in the single item of 
thewomen’snames. These, as the polit- 
ical phrase is, “developed surprising 
strength at the polls,” running ahead by 
fully five thousand. 

This disclosure of the public mind in 
the matter was undoubtedly a very im- 
pressive surprise to the politicians, and 
has not been forgotten. Moreover, in 
the streneth of it, a committee of women 
at once went before the board of free- 
holders who had been chosen at the 
same election to dratt a new charter for 
the city, and obtained a provision therein 
making the appointment of women on 
the board compulsory. The charter was 
not accepted at the polls, however, and 
the whole matter remained as before. 

This year the names of six suitable 
women were again secured by acommit- 
tec of women, and were presented to all 
the nominating conventions. ‘The Dem- 


-ocratic convention, against the carnest 


desire and efforts of some of its members, 
declined them. The Republican. con- 
vention and the independent 
conventions accepted them. The pro- 
posal doubtless struck the regular party 
managers as startling; but the longer 
It was considered, the more it grew upon 
the mind of the convention as a wise 
move. The striking vote received by 
the ladies at the previous election, could 
not be overlooked. W. A. Merry, who 
introduced the motion, pointed to the 
motto above the plattorm, “ For Harri- 
son, Morton, and Protection,” and said 
the Republican party of San Francisco 
would read it-‘* For Harrison, Morton, 
and the protection of our public schools.” 
The assembly cheered, the ladies in the 
vallery waved their handkerchiets, and 
the nomination, once decided on,. was 
made with enthusiasm. ‘This is San Fran- 
cisco: if the altcration in the composti- 
tion of the board now proposed ts car- 
ried, it will be done. with a free hand 
and much of chivalry, without the hes 
itatine, and grudging, and talk of 
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ing’’ that accompanied the first steps in 
Boston. 

In the principal independent conven- 
tion, —a coalition of Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats,.. “Americans,” and. “ Citizen's 
League,’ —a determined opposition was 
made by one or two persons, but on a 
ballot the nominations received from 
cizhty-one to ninety-six votes out of one 
hundred and eighteen. | The press treat- 
ed the whole matter with courtesy ; and 
one Republican daily made so strong a 
feht for the movement as to have been 
largely influential in deciding the action 
of the convention. Democratic, no less 
than Republican papers, have up to the 
present writing been altogether friendly 
to it. It has been opposed only by a 
single weekly, 

Thus much historically. Tomake this 
paper complete. as arecord, it should see 
print a month later, and be able to add 
here the result of the vote. © Ihave de- 


prived it of this important item, in order | 


to put before readers in San Francisco 
before election. the facts herein. con- 
tained. 

There are instructive things already 
to be learned trom the canvass, however, 
without regard to its result. 

The first of these is as to the matter 
of securing nominations. This. 1s the 
point on which the most difficulty and 
question turns. In most cities the nom- 
inating conventions are pretty thorough- 
ly controlled by the party machines, and 
pervaded by all sorts of questionable 


influences. The primaries, and. the cau- 


~cuses and ward meetings in which their 


action is largely determined, are objec- 
tionable tothe better class even of men. 
In Boston the ‘“‘ boss”’ has never had as 
much control as in New York and San 
l'rancisco; moreover, the vote is kept 
ona somewhat higher level by the edu- 
cational qualification required in’ Mas- 
sachusetts and by the vote of the few 
thousand women who. have registered 
from the first to vote in school matters ; 
in New York the board is appointed 
by the mayor; in Philadelphia. by the 
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Superior Court. In London there isa 
property qualification, and women vote 
in all municipal matters. In San Fran- 
cisco, therefore, the obstacle of getting 
through the nominating convention may 
be said to have been for the first time 
fully encountered. 

In the present instance, this ‘ wading 
through the mud of politics” has amount- 
ed to simply this : that women called on 
various members of the conventions, all 
respectable gentlemen, and simply and 
modestly placed the case betore them. 
In no case did they meet discourtesy ; 
in anumber of cases they met really cor- 
dial response. To some of these gentle- 
men it was only necessary to state the 
reasons that moved these women them- 
selves in desiring women on the board ; 
to others the political advantage of the 
nomination in lending strength to the 
ticket was urged. It would be foolish 
to pretend to believe that the purely 
political clement in astraight party con- 
vention, a municipal convention at that, 
made such nominations as these because 
they desired the reform. Some mem- 
bers of the convention did; others con- 
sented to it because they had reason 
to believe the thing was popular, and in 
a somewhat sharp election struggle, 
where the body of the people were 
known to be already discontented with 
municipal politics, they were glad to 
avail themselves of the clement of pop- 
ularity. And herein is a most instruct- 
ive Iesson on the way in which nomi- 
nating conventions can be made to bend 
to the will of good citizens. The five or 
six thousand voters who scratched their 
straight Democratic and Republican bal- 
lots two years ago for women on the 
school board made it possible this year 
for women, without any political intri- 
suing or undignified action, to secure a 
nomination ina party convention. And 
in this lies a great part of the solution 
of the difficult convention question. A 
dignified, straightforward request for 
reform action has more than once been 
eranted:) by politicians without) any of 
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the means technically known as “ polit- 


ical,’ when a public demand is obviously 
behind it. The Civil Service Reform Law 
passed Congress in just this manner. 
The women of San Francisco are fast 
organizing an effective league for future 
use, with a Committee of One Hundred, 
of known and representative women ot 
all creeds and parties, to watch the, mat- 
ter of women on the school board in 
future, and the prospect seems good that 
they will be able to cope with all difficul- 
ties that may arise, until the office may 
be made appointive by the adoption of a 
charter. 

Another instructive experience is that 


in San Francisco, just now, at least, the 


opposition to be feared is not open, from 
press or from honest conservatives, nor 
on the ground of its being anything 
improper or unfeminine for women to go 
upon a school board. Of course there 
are such conservatives, and they are 
occasionally heard from ; but the Califor- 
nia public seems to catch with quick 
practicality the essential idea of the 
thing,—viz, that where girlsand boysare 
being educated together in the schools, 
and women far more than men are teach- 
ing, and holding principalships, natural 
fitness calls for woman’s sharing in the 
supervision, the mapping out of methods 
of study, and exercise, and discipline, 
the employment of teachers, the consult- 
ing and advising with them. Moreover, 
there has been so much discontent about 
the San Francisco schools, so much com- 
plaint of the disadvantage under which 
the teacher without “influence’”’ labors, 
and ot the extent to which teachers-are 
forced into politics in their own protec- 
tion at every change in the board, that 
any move that promises reform meets a 
public wish already emphatically ex- 
pressed. But entrenched about the 
department are the politicians that have 
no such wish ; theones in whose interest 
the present system of management 
exists. Just how or to what extent this 
Interest comes in, just what business 
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profit or political ambition is forwarded 
for these people through the department, 
no one disconnected with it can say 
exactly ; but certain it is that from this 
knot of persons comes a steady, system- 
atic, and quiet opposition of the most 
active and determined kind. While 
every paper in the city speaks in the 
friendliest manner of the movement, 
some one goes in secret to every Hebrew 
who can be reached, telling him with 
shrewdness, and surprising as it may 
seem, some effect, that this:is all a cru- 
sade against the Hebrews in the schools ; 
some one else performs the same service 
for the Catholics; while a third sees to 
it that all intense Protestants are in- 
formed that it is a Jesuit intrigue to 
obtain control of the schools for the 
Church of Rome. Some one takes pains 
that all the teachers who can be reached 
are privately assured of hostile and offen- 
sive sentiments entertained toward them 
by the nominees or their backers. 
There are many teachers in the depart- 
ment who have so long been accustomed 
to tremble before the tyrannical and 
unjust discrimination which politics 
forces even. well-disposed) employing 
boards into toward their employees, that 
they are quite easily frightened by these 
fictions, and convinced that terrible dan- 
cers to them lurk in the substitution of 
six gentle and conscientious women for 
six men in their supervising body, and 
are worked into demoralizing conditions 
of alarm. In every case, these panics, 
when traced back, prove to originate 
with a few people, all interested, all 
entrenched in the present method of 
managing the schools, all strong and 
skillful ‘‘school politicians.” 

The last chapter of this most interest- 
ing bit of educational and municipal his- 
tory the reader will learn from the daily 
papers, a very few days after these pages 
are in print. Whichever way the present 
vote turns, the campaign is full of 
instruction to the student of educational 


methods and city government. 
Shan. 
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As we write, the national campaign draws toward 
its last days, and we beheve no political prophet in 
the country.is shrewd enough to foretell its result. 
[hat there have been extensive changes from party 
to party is evident, but. probably no one can form 
any accurate conjecture as to which has lost most. It 
is pleasant that this last stage of the campaign has 
been reached without any real bitterness of feeling, 
and that nobody really thinks the country will be 
ruined, whichever way the election goes. It would 
have been a very respectable and even admirable 
campaign in every way, had there not been a gross 
and unusual amount of falsification and forgery. As 
it has not been ugly or personal forgery, it has not 
excited as much indignation as might have been 
expected ; and, indeed, in a campaign that has had 
to deal mainly with figures and complicated financial 

ata, it has not been so easy to tix a lie as a he at 
once as in the case of the Gartield forgery, for 
instance. A vast amount of real investigation has 
heen done, and hundreds of young college graduates 
all over the country have doubtless had very good 
in collecting, and assorting, and applying vol- 
umes of statistics from consular reports, and British 
blue books, and Congressional Globes, and sources 
innumerable, to compile into newspaper. articles. 
Some of the newspaper writing has been of the most 
superficial sort; but there has been some of perma- 
nent economic value, and the tiles of journals for the 
summer of “SS will be drawn upon for. material in 
campaigns a half century from now. 


to the presidential election, the State elec- 
von in. New York will the most interest 
throughout the world, because, in general, the nomi- 
nation of Governor Hill has brought to a crisis the 
struggle between the reactionary and the progressive 
elements in party, —a crisis” of 
immeasurable importance tothe future of the country ; 


excite 


the -lemocratic 


and in’ particular because two of the most. important 
reform measures ever introduced into a State legisla- 
ture depend upon Mr. Miller’s election, — the High 
License Bill, and the Ballot Reform Bill, vetoed by 
Hill. We already expressed our 
impression of the very great importance of this Bal- 


Governor have 
ot Reform Bill, which seems to hold more promise 
of meeting the problem of city government than any- 
thing that has ever been proposed. ‘The experiment 
in these reforms by the Empire State is of national 
value. Next, perhaps, in importance stands the New 
York city election. It is of the greatest interest to 
every one, even at this distance, to see whether ina 
presidential year a citizens’ movement like that for 
Mv. Tfewitt can be carried in the teeth of the two 


great. parties. Mayor Grace was elected under sim- 
ilar conditions, but the situation is more compli- 
cated now, since the Independent vote has not this 
year taken the field in campaigning order, and the 
anti-Llill and pro-Hewitt movements, though pro- 
ceeding from the same spirit and the same persons, 
may confuse each other. 


IN Boston another conflict of national interest is to 
take place,—a struggle between the Catholics and 
Protestants for the .control of the school board. 
This seems to us a very unfortunate aftair, and at this 
distance it appears to have been precipitated by 
extreme sectarians, against the judgment of wise peo- 
ple on both sides. But it has long been brewing,— 
the religious and educational journals have been full 
of it for a year,— and it could only have been post- 
poned. In the immediate controversy that brought 
it on, the Protestants seem to have been in error. It 
arose over asentencein the historyin useintheschools, 
which-—- by admission of the committee of Protes- 
tants and the. matter 
misstated the Catholic doctrine of indulgences. Prot- 
estants say that it was only a slight misstatement, 


who examined 


practically correct enough, and that the Catholic cor- 
rection of it is a mere matter of theological hair- 
splitting ; but toall religionists their own nice theo- 
logical distinctions are matters to live or die for, and 
Calvinists would contend hotly to be exactly stated 
as to their doctrines of election or reprobation. The 
attention of the board, we understand, was drawn to 
the offending sentence by a Protestant, and in the 
end the book was thrown out by decision of the Prot- 
estant majority ; but not until a good many people 
outside the board had protested so strongly against 
this entirely just concession as to have roused a very 
hostile spirit in the Catholics. As the school board 
seems to have behaved with moderation and impar- 
tiality, the Catholics have no ground of. offense 
against it; but the discussion has brought deeperand 
less reconcilable differences to the front. 


FINALLY, in our own city, the most important local 
matter before the people is the candidacy of women 
for the school board. The OVERLAND has before 
now strongly advocated this, as an important step 
toward taking the schools out of politics,and a neces- 
sity in a system where both girls and boys are being 
taught by both women and men. The movement is 
quite fully treated in a signed article in the present 
number, and we will not here dwell on it. The 
sixth of next November will see this most interesting 
group of questions answered with yea or nay by the 
people ; and ‘they make it an election day of more 


than usually complex interest. 
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Yobel. 
AH, the sad and patient grace 
Of thy drooping form and face! 
Little reck who use thee now 
Hlarnessed to that humble plow, 
What thou wast when young and strong. 
Smallest ‘mongst the bronco throng, 
Still in those old stirring days 
All vaqueros sang thy praise ; 
k-nvied him who thee could rice, 
Coiled riata by his side. 
Swift thy foot and sure thy eye, — 
Vainly did the cattle fly ; 
Well thou knew’st which way. to go, 
When was made the skillful throw ; 
Kunning, whirling, stiffening next, 
Till the wearied brutes, perplexed, 
Yielded them to practiced hand, 
Prone, received their master’s brand. 
Santa Ana’s pleasant vale 
Oft has heard the thrilling tale 
Of thy journey up to town, 
When the rancher’s child was sick, 
Gray-eyed, winsome little Dick, 
For his kinsman, Dr. Brown. 
Thro’ that weary summer's day, 
All the long, hot, dusty way, 
Not a falter, not a break, 
Thou didst gallop for his sake. 
Sixty miles it was to town ; 
Short the stop for Doctor Brown ; 
Then, a fresh horse by thy side, 
Back the rancher starts to ride. 
**T will hurry on to Dick,” 
Cries the loctor, speaking quick, 
‘* Don't urge Yobel on so fast, 
Or this ride be his last.”’ 
Not a word the rancher said, 
Merely patted thy proud head, 
Lightly sat with loosened rein ; 
Yet no whit the Doctor’s gain ; 
Till, just at the fall of night, 
As the rancho came in sight, 
With a whinny and a start 
Thou from at his side didst dart, 
leading by six lengths or more 


\s thou gaind’st thy master’s door, 


But ere thisthou wast the boast 
All along the southern coast ; 

lor thy master on a time, 

Long before thou “dst reached thy prime, 
Pitted thee against a steed 
famous ‘mongst a famous breed. 
In those pioneering days 

lle a neighbor: whose Ways 
Made him trouble without end, 
Searce could he himself defend 

As each day some fresh attach 


Put his patience to: the rack, 
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Oft he came at early morn 

Forth to find ’mid grain or corn 

A marauder fierce and fleet, 

Yorba’s stallion, Mazzareet. 

Naught his master would explain ; 
Naught but laugh in great disdain ; 
Say **O, Senior, catch my steed 

If you can: try his speed. 

Thrash him, —TI not say thee nay ; 
*Tis his wont too oft to stray.” 


But the cool and wily man 

Thought while saying ‘‘if you can,” 
‘*None can match my coal-black steed 
Naught of his hath half the speed.” 


Made the rancher no reply, 

lis a nature more discreet ; 
Yet his careful, practiced eye 

Noted well the Mazzareet : 
Then with long and measured stride, 
Hands in pockets by his side, 
Home he went, and there averred 
As he with his house conferred, 
‘€ If a racer I can tell, 
Yorba’s steed can’t beat: Yobel.” 


Lo ! again the coming morn 
Yorba’s stallion in his corn 
Greedy feeding, yet with eye 
All alert his foe to spy. 

Krom corral forth comes Yobel 
With his rider loved so well; 
Firmly in that rider’s grip 
Shines the glossy stock of whip, 
Lash full twenty feet in leneth, 
Pliable, of wondrous strength. 
Skilled with such e’en when.a child 
Oft he chased the cattle wild. 


Scornfully the Mazzareet 

Marked the beat of Yobel’s feet ;:— 
Confident of power to. tly 

Let his foe approach full nigh — 
Then away with gallant dash. 
Fatal waiting! Like a flash 

All its twenty feet along 

Came the rancher’s stinging thong, 
Writhing, hissing through the air 
(er his sides so sleek and fair, 
Faster then the Mazzareet, 

But as quickly came the beat 

Of the Yobel’s glancing feet, 

ver o'er him, swift and sure, 
could dainty flesh endure ?) 
from the rancher’s strong right arm 
Upraised, skilled to do him harm, 
Did the cruel blows descend. 

Nor could he himself defend, — 
Naught but tly, could Yorba’s steed, 


and- show. his boasted speed, 
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Ah! the frantic Mazareet! 

Ever in his ears the beat 

Of the Yobel’s unshod feet, 

Ever round him lithe and long 

Curled the rancher’s murderous thong : 
Till his sides were welted o'er — 

Till his flanks all dripped with gore —- 
Till the robber worn with pain 
Scarce his master’s door could gain ! 

And the Yorba, what of him ? 

As he viewed each quivering limb, 

Baftled pride and rage each chased, 

‘Cross him, swarthy, grimly faced, 

Sullen eye and quivering chin 

Showed what passions burned. within, 

As the rancher sitting there 

On Yobel, still fresh and fair, 

Said, ‘*‘ O Senior, I’ve obeyed, 

Thrashed thy steed whene’er he strayed.” 


To the rancher came next morn, 
Slowly, ‘tween his rows of corn, 
Yorba’s trusted vaquero, 

Saying, as he bowed full low, 

Senor, these my master’s words ; 
Ile would have thee from his herds 
Choose four horses of his best ; 
Choose twelve cows of worth attest; 
And a half a hundred sheep ; 
These he prays for thee to keep, 
And, for value thus received me 
(Can the offer be believed ?) 

‘* Senor give to him Yobel.”’ 

‘*So you think that he’s for sale?” 
Cries the rancher in disdain, 

‘*Go: to Yorba this explain, 

All his cattle, horses, sheep, 

At such price he’s like to keep. 
Not for all his herds I'd sell 

One loose hair from my Yobel!”’ 


Ah-! I marvel at the grace 
Of thy.aged form and face ! 

Say, how haps it that oft now 

Thou art yoked to dragging plow, 
Made a drudge of, O Yobel, 

Thou who erst wast loved so well ? 
True, along the southern coast’ 
Once thy equal none could boast ; 
None so faithful, fearless, fleet, 
Victor o’er the Mazzareet ; 

True, proud Yorba could not buy 
One quick glance of thy bright eye ; 
Yet what money might not take 
Went to pay a gambler’s stake. 


’ Tween the rancher and Yobel, 
Of that parting who can tell? 


Sleeps thy master in his shroud ; 
Broken now thy spirit proud, 
Far away from thy: loved band, 
Unknown, ruled by unkind hand. 
And tho’ oft thy feats are teld 
By vaqueros gaunt and old, 
Of thy flight so swift and sure, 
Of thy power to endure, 
Even-tempered and quick-willed, 
At the round-ups none so skilled, 
Still, those happy days of yore 
And thy youth naught can restore. 
Thou art but a mem’ry now, 
Only fit for this small plow ; 
(;one are all who felt thy spell ; 
Why still lingerest thou, Yobel ? 

Augusta Towner. 


To THE EpIroR OF THE OVERIAND MONTHLY 

In reading. Mr. Shinn’s delightful article in the 
OVERLAND for October, I tind one or two inaccura- 
cies. For instance, on page 339 I tnd ‘* F. C. Ewer, 
afterwards editor of the /voneer and of Hutchings 
Magazine.” \.et me say that Mr.. F.C. Ewer, a 
warm friend of mine, never was editor of my old 
magazine, and to my knowledge never wrote a line 
for it. Then on page 340 occur these words: ‘* It 
began publication in January, 1854, and with June, 
1856, merged into //utchings’ Magazine.” Were let 
me say there was no ‘‘merging,” my old magazine 
having been founded upon,an entirely independent 
basis, and without consultation even with the pub- 
lishers of the dear old Proneer. At that time I felt 
that an 7//ustrated periodical, even of less scientific 
and literary. pretension, was the especial want of the 
time. The immense success of the ‘* Miners’ Ten 
Commandments” (of which no less than 97,000 
were soldin alittleover a year) and other lettersheets, 
seemed to broaden thescopeof subjects ; and there be- 
ing then no monthly publication in existence on this 
coast (the Proncer having ceased )suggested the estab- 
lishment of such a magazine,and I immediately began 
gathering the materials. In-this I spent some two 
years and four months of time, and over $6,c00 in 
money, before a single line was published or engraving 
was made. In 1858 I went with the late A. J. Gray- 
son to Northern Mexico for the purpose of making a 
collection of the birds of that section, and during my 
absence Mr. Mantz had editorial charge. This was 
the only time that I was absent from the editorial 
charge of Hutchings’ California Magazine. 

In the inferest of correct historical data, | make 
this correction, which I know that you will readily 
excuse when considering the motive that prompts it. 

With best and most cordial of good wishes, 

I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. M. 
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Two Books of Essays by Stevenson.! 

IN the Author’s Edition” of Stevenson's works 
issued by the Scribner’sthe reading world is given a 
very satisfactory setof volumes. The books are con- 
venient, simple, and tasteful, pleasant to hold, and 
pleasant to read. In the issues for present consid- 
eration, Puerisgue and Wemories and 
Portraits, two widely different) groups of. striking 
essays have been gathered. The first busies itself 
in its four leading papers with the consideration of 
the question of marriage addressed to those who are 
yet in a condition to choose. ‘To assist in a wise 
choice, and to warn against many sources of error, 
Mr. Stevenson sets his protean pen. 
a grave argument or a solemn exhortation that will 
bring the frown of earnest thought to young faces ; 
and again he is off and away after some humorous 
vagary that requires a nimble wit to follow. These 
essays should be read aloud to an appreciative lis- 
tener, not more than one, — for he is a selfish fel- 
low that can get the full enjoyment of them alone. 
And therets more than enjoyment in them, there Is 
food for after reflection that will-leave an impress on 
young minds, and give them clearer knowledge of 
their own hearts. Not that the reader will always 
agree with the writer, — it is a stupid and unprofita- 
ble essay that always commands. agreement, — but 
there is always that. power of sugyestiveness that is 
the mark of the born teacher. 

The remaining essays in the book are quite mis- 
cellaneous, ranging from a sentimental depreciation 
of electric lights, in ‘*A Plea for Gas Lamps,” to 
thoughts. of the last bitter hour ino ‘* Ordered 
South,” and des 7riplex but even in the last the 
tricksy, gentle spirit of Mr. Stevenson is not abashed. 

In Afemortes and Portraits there is a marked 
thread of autobiography, which binds together thesev- 
eral essays, yielding at the last to discussions regard- 
ing literary art, in which he makes bold to dispute 
with James and Ilowells. ‘There are many charming 
glimpses of boyhood, of the old dominie, his grand- 
father, in the Scotch manse, of the dashing waves 
amid which his father, the beacon builder, worked, of 
college days in Edinburgh, and of many a place and 
person’ that will linger pleasantly the reader's 
view. But more than all these there is the insight 
given into Mr. Stevenson's own character, its shap- 
ing forces, its growth, and its relation to the stories 
and essays with which he has charmed his generation. 

tVirginibus: Puerisque, and Other Papers, By Rob- 
ert Louis SMevenson. New York Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1887. For sale in-San’ Francisco Samuel 
C arson & 

* Memories and Portraits. 


Now he offers: 


Perhaps, the most striking point in it is the intense 
Scotchness of his mind, ranging though it does from 
John KnoxtoTam O’Shanter. Luckily forus the douce 
and canny side is in the ascendant, and*these essays, 
even more than his romances, will strengthen the 
affection in which Mr. Stevenson is held. There is 
a world of encouragement, too, to the more earnest 
of young writers, in the accounts of the methods he 
used to attain to his remarkable literary style, prov - 
ing over again the time-honored adages about genius 
and work, which young people are ever slow to under- 
stand. 

One point of regret there may be, and that is that 
not a word is said by Mr. Stevenson about his verse, 
and from these books no one would learn-that the 
writer also wrote the lyrics in *f Underwoods.”’ 


The Shah Nameh.’ 

The tilial care of Rev. J. A. Atkinson has been 
given to the editing of a new issue of his father’s prose 
and verse translation, of the great Persian epic, Shah 
Nameh. The translation is also an abridgment, but 
it is hardly to be feared that the general reader wil! 
find that an objection, for the poem is not a dram- 
atic unity at all, but rather a book of chronicles in 
which the fortunes of many kings and heroes are suc- 
cessively related. lor this reason the name some- 
times given it, ‘* Ilad of the East,” is not justified ; 
though there are many passages that resemble the 
[lomer of Pope,—for the translation was made early 
in the present century when Pope still set the fashion 
in heroics. As a fair sample of the combat scenes, 
rightfully to be chosen as in the key most prevalent, 
take the following : 
Astonished, Ushkabus cried, ‘f Who art thou ? 
What kindred hast thou to lament thy fall ?”’ 
Rustem replied: ** Why madly seek to know 
That which can never yield thee benefit? 

My name is death to thee, thy hour is come!” 
‘Indeed! and thou on foot, mid mounted warriors, 
To talk so bravely !”-—‘* Yes,” the champion said ; 
‘And hast thou never heard of men on foot, 
Who conquered horsemen? [am sent by ‘Tus, 
To take for. him the horse of Ushkabus.”’ 
‘* What! and unarmed?” inquired the Tartar chief ; 
cried the champion, Mark my bow. and 
arrow ! 

Mark, too, with what eftect they may be used !” 
So saying, Kustem drew the string, and straight 
The arrow flew, and faithful to its aim, 

8 The Shah Nameh ofthe Persian Poet irdaus}. “Frans 


lated by James Atkinson, Chandos Classics... London 
and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1886. 
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Struck dead the foeman’s horse. This done, he 

laughed, 

But Ushkabiis was wroth, and showered upon 

His bold antagonist his quivered store — 

hen Rustem raised his bow, with eager eye 

Choosing a dart, and placed it on the string, 

A thong of elk-skin; to his ear he drew 

The feathered notch, and when the point had touched 

The other hand, the bended horn recoiled, 

And twang the arrow sped, piercing the breast 

Of Ushkabus, who fell a lifeless corse, 

Asif he never had been born! FE rect, 

And firm, the champion stood upon the plain, 

Towering like mount Alberz, immoveable, 

The gaze and wonder of the adverse host! 


But the Persian mind, delighting though it does in 
exploits against. men, beasts, griffins, sorcerers, and 
demons, performed by heroes of great size and 
strength, living sometimes to be seven hundred yéars 
old, has yet many another side, and the moral re- 
flections of Firdaust on human vicissitudes.are not 
ancient even yet. 


Such are, since time began, the ways of Heaven; 
Such the decrees of fate! Sometimes raised up, 
And sometimes hunted down by enemies, 

Men, struggling, pass through this precarious life, 
Exalted now to sovereign power ; and now 
Steeped in the gulf of poverty and sorrow. 

Po one is given the atiluence of Karun; 

Another dies in want. Tlow little know we 
What hue our future fortune may assume! 

Phe world is all deceit, deception all! 


Towards women. the tone is subject to violent 
changes,— now all is- peace, and woman is man’s 


greatest blessing : 


The glance of beauty, and the charm 

Of heavenly sounds, so soft and thrilling, 
And ruby wine, must ever warm 

The: heart, with love and rapture filling. 
(‘an aught more sweet, more genial prove, 
Than melting music, wine, and love? 


and again the mood changes on rather slight provo- 


eation : 


“ \ daughter, even from a royal stock, 
[s ever a misfortune— hast thou one ? 
The grave wall be thy fittest son-in-law ! 
Kejoice not In the wisdom of.a daughter; 
Who ever finds a daughter good and virtuous ? 
Who ever looks on womankind for aught 
Seve wickedness and folly?) Hence how few 
I'ver enjoy the bliss of Paradise: 
Such the sad. destiny of erring woman!” 


[here are many pretty episodes in the course of 
the nariative, as where RudAbeh winds her musky 
tresses rounda ring on her balcony rail and lets them 
| over. for Zal, her lover, to mount. by. The 
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child set afloat in his cradle on the rivér, to be res- 
cued and made a mighty king, also figures. In re- 
ligion the early part of the narrative tells of a pure 
monotheism, of which the introduction of the Zend- 
Avesta and fire worship is recognized asa degrada- 
tion. But underlying all thought of religion the 
Oriental fatalism appears here as strongly as Greek 
fatalism in the Prometheus or (Edipus,—what is 
spoken is to be: 


‘* But what are prayers, opposed by destiny.” 


The extracts: given will show the quality of the 
translator’s verse, which is mingled with his prose, 
sometimes in single couplets and sometimes in long 
narratives ; his prose averages better than the verse. 
The editor has done his work well, and the book will 
find a place on the tables of lovers of the old and 
the marvelous. 


Briefer Notice. 


AMERICANS have almost ceased to indulge them- 
selvesin the inflated style of talk,-— ‘‘spread eagleism.” 
Now that the United States leads the nations of the 
world in wealth, has a sure prospect of leading to- 


‘ 


morrow in population, and the old ‘‘manifest des- 
tiny’ is largely accomplished fact, they are content 
to hold their peace and let others talk for them. But 
Doctor Barrows does not altogether believe in this 
course ; hesees many dangers that come from a lack 
of apprehension on the part of the people of the 
older States of the true condition and degree of 
development in the new commonwealths. He there- 
fore devotes his book! to an effort to. show to 
Americans their greatness as a nation, their magnifi- 
cent opportunity in the fellowship of peoples, and 
the grave duties and responsibilities that rest upon 
them. ‘This he does in a readable style, with abun- 
dant figures and illustrative comparisons. |The 
points he chooses to touch upon are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the titles of some of the chapters: ‘* How 
Large is the West?” ‘Ancient Chicago,” ‘* The 
Great American Desert,” “Lynch Law,” ‘‘East- 
ern Jealousy,’ The Empire of the Future.” —— 
Pithy quotations have always formed a part of the 
teacher’s stock in trade. The juvenile mind absorbs 
unconsciously great truths and excellent morals when 
obliged to hear and to memorize day after day brief 
statements of them as set out in the best thoughts of 
the best people. And they do noi forget them, for 
though the meaning may be for the time read out, the 
formula remains, and in later life returns with surpris- 
ing force and freshness. A new collection, if judi- 
clously made, is always welcome. This one of Mrs. 
Hoitt’s? is really above the average. It is well 

1 ‘The. United States of Yesterday of Tomorrow, 
By William Barrows, Boston:: Roberts Brothers. 
1888. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 

2iexcellent Quotations for Home and School. By Julia 
B, Hoitt. Boston: I.ee & Shephard. 1889. For sale 
in San Francisco’ by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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planned, and the quotations are surprisingly free 
from triteness or triviality. As the selections vary 
in length from a few words to poems of several stan- 
zas, it is adapted for use in almost every grade of 
school. Although firmly and neatly bound in cloth, 
its price, seventy-five cents, is much below that of 
any similar collection in the market. It will readily 
make a place for itself on the schoolroom desk, and 
no doubt be widely popular and useful.——The Rev- 
erend Leighton Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, holds the idea that all religions contain 
something of divine revelation, and foreshadow to a 
greater or less degree the religion cf Jesus Christ. 
In support of this idea he examines in the book ® now 
to be noticed the early Aryan religions, to point out 
their excellences, and toshow how each contains many 
truths that are developed and intensified in Christian 
doctrine, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism, and Zoroastrianism are successively discussed. 
The author makes no claim toa learning sufficient to 
go to original sources for hisinformation, using Miller, 
Arnold, and other students of orientalism, as author- 
ities; but he has traveled in the East, and knows the 
life of the people of whom he talks. The Brahmo 
Somaj he considers ‘‘ one of the most remarkable re- 
ligious movements in any age,” and predicts that by 
its agency, and by the better understanding of the 
East through the modernspirit of sympathetic study, 


8 His Star in the East. By Leighton Parks. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1887. 
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will comethe victory of the cross in Asia, not destroy- 
ing the ancient faiths, but using the truth in them, 
purified from corruption, as the foundation of the 
new belief. In theirseries of Popular Handbooks 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard have published much valu- 
able work in small compass. Most of them are for 
the use of the teacher, but some have a much wider 
usefulness: as, for instance, Bigelow’s Punctuation, 
which is regarded in many an editorial and _ printing 
office as the highest authority on the subject. AZs- 
flakes tn Writing English 4is by the same compe- 
tent hand. Aducational Psychology® is an earnest 
attempt to induce teachers to study the material 
they have to work with. Zmprovement of the Senses ® 
and “ints on. Language’ are helps for the teachers 
of the very youngest children, of so practical a char- 
acter that many ateacher willsay, ‘‘I wish I had had 
it before.” Forgotten Meanings® is the result of much 
research, some of it valuable, and some merely curi- 


Ous, 


Popular Handbooks... Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1886. For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pier- 
son, and by Samuel Carson & Co, :— 

# Mistakes in Writing English. By Marshall T. Big- 
elow. 

5 Educational Psychology. By Iouisa Parsons Hop- 
kins. 

6 Improvement of the Senses. By Horace Grant. 

7 Hints on Language. By S. Arthur Bent. 

§ Forgotten Meanings. By Alfred Waites. 
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OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means 
of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians 
fail to relieve, 
This paper, heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a mechod of treatment free from the incon- 
venience and annoyance attending the use of abicsin rremedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the miny l-tters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 
The orizinals may be seen at our office. 


31 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. NEW HARTFORD, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 
AP. W. PAPER Co. We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two 
(GENTLEMEN :—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is usefulin the dollars’ worth at once 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaving toa great extent in- PIFTSBURGH., PA., Aug. 7, 1887. 
tense itching, is a remedy. easily applied, and a trial is I enclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated the 
Vincing of its merits. F. M. JOHNSON, M. D., July 1, 1885. | best remedy we have ever found. 
NEW HAVEN, Fel. 1, P8865. CUSTON, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1887. 
BL isa decided ple: sure to find an advertised artie le POSSeSS-. | I have tried vour Medicated Paper, find it good, and enclose 
cereal merit. Lenclose $1 for a further supply. | one dollar for further supply. 
NEW YORK, April 5, 1886, ARECLE, PINAL Co., Arizona, June 14, I887. 
FroM A PHYSICIAN.—Tam much pleased with your sample | Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medicated 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and Paper. 
pocket case for 81 enclosed. | GRETNA, IOWA, Aug. 1, 1887. 
NEWBURGH,. Miy 17, I8%6. I have suffered for vears, until relieved by your Me dicated 


My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and Ten- |. Paper. Enelosed find two dollars for more of ‘it. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying | I have had great benefit from your Medicated Pape r, and 
result It is a splendid: remedy, and has ny unqualified en- enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
dorsement. Please sed two 1000-sheet rolls. SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 1887. 
LISBON, D.T., April 30, 1886. T enclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket pack- 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family; has re- | ages of your most exeellent Medicated Paper 
ved two cases of long standing. I enclose 81 for two rolls. | ALA. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC. 15, 1886. I tind your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever used. 


Oe - PAPER Co. | Send me one dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carry it 
(; EN a LEMEN: —Having recommended yvour Medicated Paper | with me. 

to a nuiiber of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find | DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 

it of great benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in I have found your Medicated Paper supe rior tu any Lever 
sotne cases has made a permanent cure. saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 

Pocket Packet, - - - $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - - - 0.50 
Ficht Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - - - 1.00 
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